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Pope  Adrian  arrives  at  Rome.  Enters 
into  a  Confederacy  with  the  Emperor  and 
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vence,  and  bejiege  Marfeilles,  but  are 
forced  to  abandon  that  Enterf wife ',  and  re- 
treat*    King  of  France  follows  them  into 
Italy,  takes  the  City  of  Milan,  and  be- 
fieges  Pa  via.     Emperor  s  Army  advances 
to  relieve  the  Place,  a  Battle  enfues,  in 
which  the  French  are  defeated,  many  of 
the  Nobles  killed,   and  the  King  himfelf 
taken  Prifoner. 

:*>  D.  )&%:^M  HOUGH  the  late  Vidory  over 
*  ,Jj  T  JJ  the  French  had  compofed  the 
id^M  Affairs  of  Lombardy,  it  had  not 
however  leffened  the  Jealoufy  that  the 
King  of  France,  having  his  Kingdom  en- 

7t  ,       tire,  and  at  Peace,  and  the  Generals  and 

Italy  un- 
der Fear  Men  at  Arms  that  he  had  fent  into  Italy 

FrwMn-returne(*  *n  Safety,  would,  before  it  was 
vafion.  long,  make  a  frefh  Attack  on  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan,  efpecially  confidering  that  the 
Swifs  were  as  ready  as  before  to  enter  into 
his  Pay,  and  the  Venetian  Senate  perfever- 
ed  in  their  antient  Confederacy  with  him. 
The  Confideration  of  this  Danger  en- 
gaged the  Ccefarian  Generals  to  main- 
tain and  keep  in  Pay  the  Army,  which 
was  very  difficult    for    them  to  do,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  they  received  no  Money  from  Ca-  A-    D- 
far    nor   from  the  Kingdom   of  Naples, 
and  the  State   of  Milan   was  fo  far  ex- 
haufled  as  to   be  infufficient  of  itfelf  a- 
ione  to  quarter  fuch   Numbers   of  Sol- 
diers, and  fupport  fuch   great  Expences. 
Wherefore,    without  paying  any  Regard 
to   the  Cries   of  the  People,  or  the  Re- 
monftrances  of  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
they  had  lent  the  greater  Part  of  the  Troops 
to  take  up   their  Quarters  in    the  eccle- 
fiaftic  State  :    And  Don  Carlo  di  Lanoja7 
newly    appointed  Viceroy    of  Naples  in 
room  of  Raimondo  di  Car  dona  deceafed,  in 
his  Paffage   through   Rome,   fettled,  in  a 
Conferrence    with    Don   Giovanni   Ma-, 
nuely  the  Contributions,  determining  that 
for   the    Three   next    Months  the   State 
of    Milan     mould     pay     every    Month 
Twenty    Thoufand    Ducats,  the   Floren- 
tines Fifteen  Thoufand,  the  Genoefe  Eight 
Thoufand,    Siena   Five    Thoufand,   and 
Lucca  .Four  Thoufand.      Though   eve- 
ry   Body     exclaimed    againft   this    Tax, 
yet   fuch    was  their    Dread   of  the  vic- 
torious   Army    that  they  were   under   a 
Neceility  of  fubmitting  to   it.     The  Irn- 
A  3  pofers 
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A.  D.  pofers  affuring  them  that  it  was  indif- 
"  ^penfably  neceffary,  becaufe  on  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  thofe  Forces  depended  the 
Defence  of  Italy  5  and,  at  the  End  of 
the  Term  the  Imposition  was  renewed, 
but  in  much  eafier   Sums. 

In  this  melancholy  Situation  of  Af- 
fairs in  Italy  opprefled  with  a  Train 
of  Evils,  and  under  Apprehenfions  of 
greater  to  come,  the  Arrival  of  the 
Pope  was  impatiently  expected  as  a  fea- 
fpnable  Help,  by  Means  of  the  ponti- 
fical Authority,  for  compofing  a  Mul- 
titude of  Differences  and  providing  a- 
gainft  manifold  Diforders  :  The  Pontiff 
was  earneftly  in  treated  by  Ccefar,  who 
was  at  that  Time  on  his  Voyage  by 
Sea  to  Spain,  and  had  by  the  Way  a 
Conference  with  the  King  of  England, 
to  wait  for  him  at  Barcelona,  whither 
he  would  come  in  Perfon,  and  acknow- 
ledge and  adore  him  for  Pope.  But 
,  he  refufed  to  wait  his  Coming,  either 
on  account  of  the  Diftance  of  Cafar> 
who  was  as  yet  in  the  farthermoft  Parts  of 
Spain*  which  would  not  fuffer  him  to  lofe 

fo 
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io  much  Time   as   to  force  him  after-  ■*   D- 

I  C 22 • 

wards  to  fail  in  an  unfavourable  Seafon,  or  u^v-. ' 
from   a  Sufpicion  that  Ccefar  fought  to 
make  him  defer   his   Paffage  to  Italy  ; 
or,    as    many   would    have   it,    becaufe 
he  would  not  give    too    much    Ground 
for   the    Opinion  which    had   been   en- 
tertained   of  him    from  the  Beginning, 
that  he  could  not  help  being  too  much 
devoted    to   Cafar,     which    would    ob- 
ftrud:  the   Negotiation   of   an    univerfal 
Peace   among  Chriftians,  which  he  had 
refolved  to  take  upon  him.     He  pafled 
then   by    Sea  to  Rome,   where  he  made 
his    Entry    on    the    Twenty    Ninth   ofpope 
Augufi,  amidft  a  vafl  Concourfe  of  ¥zo>-Adrian 
pie,   by   whom    tho'    his    Coming    was^w! 
defired  with  the  utmoft  Impatience,  be- 
caufe   Rome,  without    the  Prefence     of 
Pontiffs,    is   more   like    a    Defart    than 
a  City,  yet  the  Sight  created  a  Sort  of 
Uneafinefs    in     the   Minds    of  all   who 
confidered    that    they   had    got  a  Pope 
of  a   barbarous  Nation,   quite  unexperi- 
enced   in    the    Affairs   of  Italy,    of  the 
Court,    and   even  of  thofe  Nations  which 
by  long  Intercourfe  were  grown  familiar 
A  4  to 
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A-  *>•    to  Italy.     The  Sadnefs  of  thefe  Reflexions 

I  C  2  2 

£y*vxjwas  heightened  by  a  Plague,  which  breaks 
ingout  at  Rome  at  his  Arrival  was  interpret- 
ed as  a  very  bad  Omen  of  his  Pontificate, 
and  made  great  Devaftation  during  the 
whole  Autumn, 

The  firft  Refolution  of  this  Pope  was 
to  ufe  his  Endeavours  for  the  Recovery  of 
'Rimini,  and  to  accommodate  the  Differ- 
ences which  had  fubfifted  between  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  and  his  two  laft  Prede- 
ceflfors.  For  thefe  Purpofes  he  ordered 
into  Romagna  Fifteen  Hundred  Spanijh 
Foot  which  he  had  brought  with  him  as 
a  Convoy  to  fecure  his  Paflage  by  Sea. 
While  he  was  intent  on  thefe  Things, 
it  appearing  to  Cafar  that  it  was  of  great 
Importance  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  Italy  to  detach  the  Venetians  from 
the  King  of  France  y  in  Hopes  that  the 
Senate,  from  the  Diminution  of  the  French 
Power  and  Intereft,  were  difpofed  to  em- 
brace a  Peace,  and  not  for  the  Interefts  of 
others  to  run  the  Hazard  of  transferring 
the  War  into  their  own  Dominions ;  he 
communicated  his  Purpofe  to  the  King 

Pf 
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of  England,    who    had   before   privately  A«    D. 
lent  him  Money  to  help  him  againft  the  <Jj£I^j 
King  of  France,  but  afterwards  laid  afide 
his  Diffimulation,  and  now  openly  efpoufed  errand 
the  Caufe:  They  bothfentAmbaffadors  to  ^e  King 
Venice  to  follicit  the  Senate  to  enter  into  a./a„/{i\. 
Confederacy  with  Ccefar  for  the  Defence  Jj.cit  the 
of  Italy.     The  AmbafTador  for  Ccefar  was  againft  the 
Girolamo   Adorno,    and  for   the  King  ofFr*xcb* 
England  Richard  Pacey,  and  there  was  an 
AmbafTador    expected    from    Ferdinand, 
Brother  to  Ccefar  and  Archduke  oiAuJiria, 
whofe  Interefl  was  necefTary ,  whateverPeace 
fhould  be  made,  on  account  of  the  many  Dif- 
ferences between   him  and  the  Ve?ietia?is. 
The  King  of  England  fent  alfo  an  Herald 
to  denounce  War  to  the  King  of  France, 
if  he  would  not  make   a  general   Truce 
with  Ccefar  for  Three  Years  in  all  Parts  of 
the  World,  in  which  mould  be  included 
the  Church,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
Florentines,  complaining  alfo  that  he  had 
ceafed  to   pay  him   the   Fifty  Thoufand 
Ducats  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  every 
Year.     The  King  refufed  to  confent  to  a  *• 

Truce,  and  roundly  anfwered  that  it  was 
00 1  proper  to  pay  Money  to  one  who  ak 

filled 
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4-   D-  fitted  his  Enemies  with  Money  :  By  this- 
/Means  the  Animofities  between  them  be- 
ing exafperated,  the  Ambaffadors  at  each 
Court  were  difmiffed. 

This  Year  Don  Giovanni  Manuel,  who 
had  been  Cafar's  Plenipotentiary  at  Rome, 
departed  out  of  Italy.  At  his  Departure 
he  delivered  to  the  Florentines  a  Schedule 
of  his  own  Hand-writing,  in  which  it 
was  related  how  Ccefar  by  a  Schedule 
written  in  September  1520  promifed  Pope 
Leo  to  confirm  and  grant  anew  to  the  Flo- 
rentines the  Privileges  of  the  State,  the  Au- 
thority, and  the  Lands  which  they  pof- 
feffed,  within  Six  Months  after  the  firft 
Diet  held  fince  the  Coronation  which  was 
celebrated  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  -,  for  he  had 
firft  promifed  them  to  make  this  Concef- 
iion- within  Four  Months  from  his  Election, 
but  faid  he  had  not  been  able,  for  juft  Rea- 
ibns,  to  expedite  it  to  them  at  that  Time  ; 
but  Don  Giovanni  in  the  Name  of  Ccefar 
promifed  to  make  good  the  Contents  of 
the  Schedule,  which  wat  ratified  by  Ccefar 
h  March  1523,  and  expedited  by  a  Deed 

in  a  very  ample  Manner, 

This 
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This  Year  Cafan,  as  was  faid  before, 
pafled  into  Spain,  where,  on  his  Arrival 
he  proceeded  with  Severity  againft  many 
who  had  been  Authors  of  the  Sedition, 
and  difcharged  all  the  reft  without  inflict- 
ing any  Punifhment :  And  to  accompany 
his  Juftice  and  Clemency  with  Examples 
of  Rewards,  on  taking  into  Confideration 
that  Ferdinando  Duke  of  Calabria,  re- 
fufed  to  be  Leader  of  the  feditious  Mul- 
titude, and  chofe  rather  not  to  leave  his 
Confinement  in  the  Caftle  of  Sciatine, 
he  fent  for  him  with  great  Honour  to 
his  Court,  and  not  long  after  gave  him  in 
Marriage  Germana,  Widow  of  the  late 
Catholic  King,  and  rich,  but  barren,  with 
a  View  that  in  him,  who  was  the  laft  De- 
fendant from  old  Alfonfo,  King  of  Ara- 
gon,  that  Family  might  become  extinct, 
for  his  two  younger  Brothers  were  both 
dead  before,  one  in  France,  and  the  other 
in  Italy. 

But  what  rendered  this  an    unfortu-If/an?of 

nate  Year,   with   very  great   Rep  roaches  conquer- 
ed by  fc. 
lyman   the 
Tart. 
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Jl.  D-  to  the  Chriftian  Princes  was  that,  to- 
Ji^j  wards  the  End  of  it  Solyman  the  Otto- 
man took  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes,  under 
the  Government  of  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  before  *  called  Knights  of  Jeru- 
fdlem,  who  taking  up  their  Refidence 
in  that  Ifland,  after  they  had  been  chafed 
from  Jerufalem,  had  for  a  very  long 
Time,  with  vafl  Honour  to  their  Order, 
preferved  it  tho'  fituated  in  .  the  Midfl 
between  the  'Turk  and  the  Scldan,  Princes, 
of  fuch  mighty  Power,  and  made  it 
confidered  as  the  Bulwark  of  Chriften- 
dom  in  thofe  Seas,  tho'  the  Knights  had 
it  laid  to  their  Charge  that,  amidft  their 
daily  Cruifes  on  the  Ships  of.  the  Infi- 
dels, they  fometimes  took  the  Liberty 
to  make  Prizes  of  Veflels  belonging  to 
Chriftians.  This  Ifland  was,  for  ma- 
ny Months,  befieged  by  a  very  power-r 
ful  Army,  with  the  great  Turk  in  Per- 
fon,  who  loft  not  the  leaft  Time  for 
harraffing  the  Defendants,  fometimes  by 
very  furious  Affaults,  fometimes  by 
working  of  Mines  and  Trenches,  and 
fometimes  by  raifmg  very  large  Cava- 
liers 
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liers  of  Earth  and  Timber,  which  over-  A'  D' 

I  s  22. 

topped  the  Walls  of  the  Town,  by1 
which  Works  tho'  carried  on  with  great 
Slaughter  of  his  Men,  the  Number  of 
the  Garrifon  was  confiderablely  dimi- 
niihed ;  fo  that  at  length  being  fpent 
with  the  continual  Fatigues,  and  their 
Powder  falling  fhort,  they  were  no  long- 
er in  a  Condition  to  refift  fuch  a  Mul- 
titude of  Diftreffes  and  Inconveniencies, 
the  Mines  having  penetrated  into  many 
Places  of  the  Town,  in  which  the  Be- 
fieged,  being  forced  to  abandon  one  af- 
ter another  the  advanced  Pofts,  were 
more  and  more  ftraitened,  till  at  length 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  Neceffity  they 
capitulated  with  the  Turk,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Grand  Matter  fhould 
furrender  to  him  the  Town,  with  Liber- 
ty for  himfelf  and  all  the  Knights  and 
Rhodians  to  depart  thence  in  Safety, 
and  to  take  with  them  as  many  of 
their  Effects  as  they  could  carry,  and  for 
their  Security  in  fo  doing  the  Turkijh 
Fleet  was  to  have  Orders  to  quit  thofe 
Seas,  and  the  Army   to  draw,  off  to  the 

Diitancq 
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*•  D-  Diftance  of  Five  Miles  from  the  Town 
Jl^jjof  Rhodes.  By  Virtue  of  this  Capitula- 
tion^ which  was  faithfully  obferved,  the 
Turks  took  Poffefiion  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
Chriftians  paffed  over  to  Sicily,  and  af- 
terwards into  Italy,  having  found  in 
Sicily '  a  Fleet  of  Ships  fitted  out  tho' 
but  flowly,  thro'  the  Fault  of  the  Pontiff, 
for  throwing  into  Rhodes,  as  foon  as  the 
Wind  fhould  ferve,  a  Supply  of  Provifi- 
ons  and  warlike  Stores.  After  the  City 
was  evacuated  Solyman,  for  the  greater 
Difparagement  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
made  his  Entry  into  the  Place  on  the  Day 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
on  that  Day,  folemnifed  with  an  Infini- 
ty of  Hymns  and  Mufic  in  Chriftian 
Churches,  he  caufed  all  the  Churches  in 
Rhodes  that  were  dedicated  to  the  Wor- 
ihip  of  Christ  to  be  converted  into 
Mofques,  which  according  to  the  Cuf- 
tom  of  the  Turks,  the  Chriftian  Rites 
being  totally  abolifhed,  were  dedicated 
to  the  Worftiip  of  Mahomet.  Thus  end- 
ed the  Year  1522,  with  fo  much  Ig- 
nominy  to    the    Chriftian    Name,   and 

fuch 
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fuch  was  the  Fruits  of  the  Diforders  of  A-  D- 

I  C  2 2. 

our  Princes,  tolerable  however  if  the^^y^lj 
Example  of  paft  Loffes  had  given  In- 
ftrudtions  for  the  Time  to  come,  but  the 
Continuation  of  the  Divifions  among 
the  Princes  occafioned  as  great  Calami- 
ties in   1523. 

In    the    Beginning  of  this  Year  the   1523; 
Malatefti  knowing  themfelves    too  weak 
to  refift  the  Forces  of  the  Pope,  by  the 
Interpofition    of  the    Duke    of  Urbino, 
were  content  to  yield  up  Rimini  and  its 
Caftle,  with   a  View,  tho*  uncertain,  of 
obtaining  a  Maintenance  for  Pandolfo  dur- 
ing his  Life,  which  did  not  take  EfFed;. 
The  Duke  of  Urbino  afterwards  waited 
on  the  Pontiff,  and  the  glorious  Memory 
of  Pope  Julius  pleading  in    his  Favour 
with  his  Holinefs,   and  with  the  greater 
Part  of  the  Court,  he  obtained  Abfoluti- 
on  from  Cenfures,  and  to  be  re-invefted  Pope  re- 
with  the   Dutchy   of  Urbino,   but  with^vv«)^ 
the  Claufe,   without  Prejudice  to  Rights  ^ke  of 
with  a  View  of  not  prejudicing  the  A{-Uri""0' 
fignment  which  had  been  made  of  Mon- 

tefeltrO) 
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tefeltro  to  the  Florentines,  who  affirmed 
that  they  had  lent  Pope  Leo  for  the 
Defence  of  that  Dutchy  Three  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats,  and  that 
they  had  expended  about  Sixty  Thou* 
fand  Ducats  more  fince  his  Death,  in 
feveral  Places  for  the  Prefervation  of 
the   State  of  the  Church. 


Duke^of  The  ^°Pe  a^°  rece*ved  into  Favour 
Ftrrata.  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  reinvefting  him 
not  only  with  Ferrara,  and  all  the 
Lands  which,  before  the  War  made 
by  Leo  againft  the  French,  he  poffefled 
belonging  to  the  Church,  but,  highly 
to  his  Difgrace,  or  that  of  his  Minifters, 
who  impofed  upon  his  Ignorance  in 
thofe  Affairs,  left  him  alfo  in  PofTeffion 
of  the  Caftles  of  San  Felice  and  Finale, 
which  being  acquired  by  him  when  he 
entered  into  a  War  with  Leo>  and  after- 
wards loft  before  his  Death,  he  had  taken 
the  Opportunity  of  the  Vacancy  of  the 
See  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  anew.  The 
Duke  of  Ferrara  obliged  himfelf  to  af- 
fift  the  Church  with  a  certain  Number  of 

Troops, 
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Troops  when  they  fhould  be  wanted  for 
the  Defence  of  its  State;  and  bound  him- 
felf  under  moft  grievous  Penalties,  fub- 
jedting  himfelf  alfo  to  the  Difannulling  of 
his  Inveftiture,  and  the  Forfeiture  of  all 
his  Rights  in  cafe  he  fhould  for  the  fu- 
ture offend  any  more  the  Apoftolic  See. 
The  Pope  gave  him  good  Hopes  of 
his  Intentions  to  reftore  him  to  the  Pof- 
feffion  of  Modena  and  Reggio  ;  but  as  to 
this  Point,  on  a  Reprefentation  to  his  Ho- 
linefs  of  the  Importance  of  the  Affair,  and 
from  the  Example  of  his  Predeceffors, 
what  an  Infamy  fuch  a  Step  would  caft 
upon  his  Name,  he  became  more  and 
more  averfe  to  reftore  thofe   Cities. 


At    this  Time    the  Caftle  of  Milan  cm*  of 
labouring  under  a  Scarcity  of  every  Thing  Mllan 
excepting  Bread,   and  the  Garrifon  beinged'to" 
very   fickly,  capitulated  to  furrender  onc^r# 
Condition  of  Safety  to  Perfons  and  Effects, 
if  it  were  not  relieved  by  the   14th  Day 
of  April,  at  which  Term  the  Capitulation 
being  obferved,  moft  of  the  People  in  the 
Place    were   found  to   be  dead.     Ccefar 

Vol.  VIII.  B  con- 
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A-  £•    confented   that  the  Caftle  fhould  be  re- 
figned  into  the  Hands  of  Francefco  Sfor- 
za>  the  Duke,  for  which  he  was  high- 
ly  commended   by   the   Italians,      And 
now  the  French  had  nothing  left  in  their 
Poffeffion  in  Italy  but  the  Caftle  of  Cremo- 
na, which  was  ftill   abundantly  provided 
with  NecefTaries.     Thefe  Succeffes  how- 
ever were  no  Relief  to  the  Miferies  of  the 
Inhabitants   of  the  Milanefe,    who  were 
^xtreamely  aggravated  by  the  Cafarian  Ar- 
my, becaufe  they  did  not  receive  their  Pay. 
For  the  fame  Reafon,  when  they  were  on 
their  March  to  take  up  their  Quarters  in 
AJli  and  in  its  Territory,  they  mutinied, 
and  plundered  all  the  Country  as  far  as 
Vigevano  -,    fo  that  the  Milanefe>   to  put 
a  Stop  to  thefe  Deveftations,  and  to  fave 
the   Country   from  being  entirely  ruined, 
were  conftrained   to   promife  them  their 
Pay  at  certain  Terms,  which  amounted  to 
about  One  Hundred  Thoufand    Ducats. 
Thefe  Hardships,  however,  did  not  in  the 
leaft  mitigate  the  Hatred  of  the  People  to- 
wards the  French,  being  kept  fteady,  part- 
ly  by    Fear,    remembering  the  Injuries 

they 
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they  had  received  from  that  Nation, 
and  partly  by  Hopes  that  whenever  the 
Danger  of  a  frefh  Attack  from  the 
King  of  France  upon  that  State  was 
ceafed,  they  fhould  be  eafed  of  fo  great  a 
Burden,  becaufe  there  would  be  noNecef- 
fity  for  Cafar  to  keep  any  {landing  Forces 
in  the  Milanefe. 


At  this  fame  Time  was  under  conti-peaCe  ue; 
nual  Negotiation  an  Agreement  between  SotiatcJ? 

^    r  11        rr         •  t  •   i  tweenG*- 

dejar  and  the  Venetians^  which  on   ac-/^rand 

the   Vent* 


count  of  the  many  Difficulties  that  arofe, 
and  the  various  Delays  interpofed  by  them, 
kept  the  Friends  of  both  Parties  in  Suf- 
penfe  concerning  the  Iffue.  This  Tedi- 
oufnefs,  and  perhaps  alfo  the  Difficulty 
of  the  Negotiation  were  increafed  by  the 
Death  of  Girolamo  Adorno,  who  being  a 
Peribn  of  a  great  Spirit  and  Experience, 
tho'  a  young  Man,  managed  the  Treaty 
with  Authority,  and  with  Angular  Dexte- 
rity. In  his  Room  was  fent  from  Milan, 
with  a  Commiffion  from  Ctefar,  Marino 
Carracciolo,  the  Apoftalical  Prothonotary, 
who  many  Years  after  was  by  Pope 
B  2  Paul 
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Paul  III.  advanced  to  the  Dignity  of 
the  Cardinalfhip.  This  Treaty,  which  was 
carried  on  at  Venice,  was  under  Debate 
many  Months,  becaufe  on  the  other  Side 
the  King  of  France  by  his  Ambaffadors, 
laboured  with  the  greateft  Diligence  and 
Affiduity  in  oppofing  it,  fometimes  pro- 
mifing  by  Letters,  fometimes  by  trufty 
Agents,  to  pafs  into  Italy  with  a  very 
potent  Army.  On  this  Occafion  there 
was  great  Variety  of  Opinions  among  the 
Senators,  and  continual  Difputes  -,  for 
many  advifed  not  to  abandon  the  Confe- 
deracy with  the  King,  in  Confidence  that 
he  would  foon  fend  an  Army  into  Italy. 
This  Hope  the  King  endeavouring  with 
the  utmofl  Induftry  to  cherifh,  had,  be- 
fides  many  others,  lately  fent  to  Venice 
Renzo  da  Ceri,  to  make  the  fame  Promife, 
and  to  fignify  that  the  Preparations  were 
in  Readinefs.  Others  from  Experience  of 
paft  Events,  coniidering  that  King's  Negli- 
gence in  executing  his  Projects,  could 
not  perfuade  themfelves  that  his  Paffage 
could  take  Effed:  >  and  they  were  con- 
firmed in  this  Opinion  by  the  Letters  of 

Giovanni 
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Giovanni  Badoaro,  their  Ambaflador  in  A-  D< 
France,  who  giving  Credit  to  what  had 
been  reported  to  him  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  (who  had  already  very  fecretly 
confpired  againft  the  King,  and  wifhed 
that  the  Venetians  would  join  with  Cce- 
far)  affured  them  that  the  King  of  France 
would  neither  pafs  in  Perfon,  nor  fend  an 
Army  this  Year  into  Italy.  Others  were 
intimidated  by  the  ill  Succefs  of  the 
King,  and  by  the  good  Fortune  of  Cce- 
far,  and  with  the  Confideration  that 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Genoefe  and  the 
Florentines,  with  all  Tufcany  efpoufed  the 
Party  of  Cafar,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  Pope  would  do  the  fame  :  And  out 
of  Italy,  Ccejar  was  in  clofe  Alliance  with 
the  Archduke  of  Auftria  his  Brother, 
a  Neighbour  to  the  Venetian  State,  and 
with  the  King  of  Fngland,  who  was  con- 
tinually making  War  in  Picardy.  In  this 
Variety  of  Opinions  among  the  principal 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  others, 
the  Maturity  of  Affairs,  and  the  mofl  pref- 
fing  Inftances  of  the  AmbaiTadors  of  Ccefar 
not  admitting  of  any  further  Delay  in 
coming  to  a   Refolution,  the  Council  of 

B  3  the 
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the  Pregadi  was  at  laft  convoked  in  order 
to  determine  their  Choice.  Here  Andrea 
Gritti,  a  Perfon  of  the  higheft  Authority 
in  that  Republic  for  his  Adminiftration  of 
the  moll:  important  Affairs,  and  his  many 
remarkable  Exploits,  and  whofe  Name 
was  very  famous  over  all  Italy  and  in  the 
Courts  of  foreign  Princes,  made  a 
Speech,  as  it  is  faid,  in  Subflance  as  fol- 
lows. 


Speech  of     cc  Though  I  am  fenfible,  moft  excellent 

Andrea  J> 

Gritti.  Senators,  there  is  caufe  to  fear  that  if 
I  mould  give  my  Advice  not  to  fepa- 
rate  ourfelves  from  our  Confederacy  with 
the  King  of  France^  fome  may  under- 
ftand  by  it  that  I  am  more  influenced  with 
refpect  to  the  long  Converfation  I  have  had 
with  the  French  than  by  a  regard  to  the 
Commonwealth,  I  mail  not  however  for- 
bear on  that  account  to  exprefs  my  Mind 
freely  as  it  is  the  Right  and  Duty  of  a 
good  Citizen  ;  nay,  that  Citizen  and  Se- 
nator is  of  no  Service  who,  for  any 
Reafon  whatfoever,  mews  himfelf  back- 
ward in  perfuading  others  to  what  he 
thinks  in   his  own  Mind  to  be   for  the 

Benefit 
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Benefit   of   the     Republic.      I    perfuade  A-   D- 
myfelf   however  that   this  Interpretation 
will  not   take  Place   with  Men  of  Pru- 
dence, becaufe    they    will   confider   not 
only  what  have   been  my  Manners  and 
Actions  at    all  Times,    but  alfo   that   I 
have    never    treated  with    the .  King   of 
France,   or    with  his  Miniflers,    but    as 
your  Minifter,  and  by  your  Commiffion 
and  Orders.     But  befides  this  I   mail  be 
juftified,  if  I  deceive  not  myfelf  by  the 
Probability  of  the  Reafons  which  induce 
me  to  embrace  this  Opinion.      We   are 
debating    whether  we   ought  to  make  a 
new  Confederacy  with  Qrjar,  contrary  to 
the  Faith  we  have  given,  and  to  the  O- 
bligations    of  the  Confederacy  in  whicli 
we  are  engaged  with  the  King  of  France  ; 
a    Point  which,  in  my  Opinion,  means 
no  other   than  to  eftablifli  the  Power  of 
Cafar,  already  formidable    to   every  one, 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as   that  it  being  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  find  any  further  Remedy 
for  moderating  or  reprefling  it,  we  ihall 
fee  it  continually  increafing   to  our  mani- 
feft  Prejudice.     We  have  no  Reafon  that 
can  juflify  this  Refolution,  for  the  King 
B  4  has 
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<*•  ty  has  always  obferved  our  Confederacy, 
i-s^and  if  the  Effe&s  have  not  anfwered  in 
being  fo  ready  as  we  could  wifh  to  re- 
new the  War  in  Italy,  it  is  very  well 
known  that,  fince  he  was  ftimulated  to 
do  it,  by  his  own  Intereft,  there  can  be 
no  other  Caufe  for  his  Backwardnefs 
than  the  Impediments  which  he  has  met 
with,  and  ftill  finds  in  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  which  indeed  have  been  fufficient 
to  make  him  defer  his  Defigns,  but  will 
never  be  able  wholly  to  crufh  them. 
For  fo  ardent  is  his  Defire  to  recover  the 
State  of  Milan,  fo  great  is  his  Power,  that 
as  foon  as  he  has  repelled  the  firft  Efforts 
of  his  Enemies,  which  he  will  eafily  fuf- 
tain,  nothing  will  retard  him  from  fending 
afrefh  a  very  great  Force  on  this  Side  the 
Mountains.  We  have  before  our  Eyes  in 
both  thefe  refpe&s  the  repeated  Example 
of  King  Lewis,  who,  when  France  was 
attacked  by  Armies  much  more  potent 
than  thofe  which  at  prefent  moleil:  it,  al- 
moft  the  whole  World  having  confpired 
againft  him,  by  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Force, 
the  Strength  of  the  Places  on  his  Frontiers, 
and  the  Fidelity  of  his  People,  eaiily  de- 
fended 
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fended  himfelf,  and  when  all  Men  were 
of  Opinion  that  the  Fatigues  of  the  War 
muft  have  laid  him  under  a  Neceffity  of 
taking  fome  Time  for  Reft,  on  a  fud- 
den  he  defcended  into  Italy  with  power- 
ful Armies.  Did  not  the  prefent  King 
do  the  fame  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign, 
when  every  one  believed  that  becaufe  he 
was  newly  come  to  the  Crown,  and  found 
the  royal  Treafury  exhaufled  by  the  infinite 
Expences  of  his  Predeceflbr,  he  muft  have 
been  under  a  Neceflity  of  deferring  the 
War  to  another  Year  ?  We  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  intimidated  by  this  Slow- 
nefs,  nor  would  it  be  a  fufficient  Ex- 
cufe  for  our  Variations,  fince  our  Con- 
federate is  nor  retarded  by  his  Will  but 
by  the  Impediments  that  have  inter- 
vened, not  from  any  juft  Caufe  that  we 
have  to  complain  of  his  Conjun&ion,  nor 
from  any  decent  Pretence  afforded  us  to 
feparate  ourfelves  from  his  Alliance.  This 
Refolution  demands  of  us  a  Regard  to 
Decency,  a  Regard  to  the  Dignity  of 
the  Venetian  Senate  -,  but  it  requires  no 
lefs  a  Regard  to  our  Utility,  or  rather  to 
jour  Safety.     For  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not 

to 
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to  know  of  what  great  Benefit  it  may  be 
to  us,  and  from  how  many  Dangers  it 
may  free  us,  if  the  King  of  France  reco- 
vers the  State  of  Mijan,  and  what  a  peace- 
ful Situation  for  many  Years  it  may  pro- 
duce in  our  Affairs  ?  This  we  may  learn 
from  the  Example  of  what  happened  but 
a  few  Years  ago,  when  the  Recovery  of 
the  Milanefe.  by  that  King  was  the  Caufe 
that  we,  who  before  at  a  vaft  Expence  and 
Hazard  attended  to  the  Defence  ofPadoua 
and  Trevigi,  recovered  Brefcia  and  Ve^ 
7*ona  -y  was  the  Caufe  that,  while  he  kept 
quiet  Poffeffion  of  that  Dutchy,  we  en- 
joyed abfolute  Peace  and  Security  in  all 
our  Dominions.  Thefe  are  Examples 
that  ought  to  have  much  greater  Weight 
with  us  than  the  antient  Memory  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  for  the  Kings  of 
France  have  learned  by  Experience,  what 
they  had  not  comprehended  by  Reafon, 
the  great  Damage  they  would  receive  by 
•being  feperated  from  our  Alliance  ;  z. 
Point  of  which  they  will  without  compa- 
rison be  more  fenfible  at  the  preient  Junc- 
ture, in  which  that  King  has  for  a  Rival 
an  Emperor,  Sovereign  of  fo  many  King- 
doms, 
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doms,  and  of  fuch  Greatnefs,  whofc 
Power  will  neceflitate  him  to  defire  and 
to  fet  the  higheft  Value  upon  our  Confe- 
deracy. But  on  the  contrary  who  is  he 
that  fees  not,  and  knowns  not  m  what  a 
dangerous  Situation  our  Affairs  will  re- 
main as  foon  as  the  King  of  France  (hall 
be  totally  excluded  from  making  any  At- 
tempt upon  Italy  ?  Who  can  hinder  Cce- 
far  from  appropriating  to  himfelf  or  to 
his  Brother  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  of  which 
he  has  not  to  this  Day  ever  granted  the 
Inveftiture  to  Francefco  Sforza  ?  And  if, 
as  it  is  very  plain,  he  will  have  the  Power 
to  do  it,  what  Security  can  be  given  of 
his  Will  ?  Who  is  he  that  can  promife 
that,  fince  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  ferves  as 
Stairs  for  afcending  to  the  Empire  of  all 
Italy,  Ccefar  will  be  more  influenced  by  & 
Regard  to  Juftice  and  Honour,  than  by 
Ambition,  and  a  Covetoufnefs  proper  and 
natural  to  all  great  Princes  ?  Shall  we 
perhaps  be  fecured  by  the  Moderation  and 
Temperance  of  his  Minifters  in  Italy, 
who  are  almoft  all  Spaniards,  a  deceitful 
and  moft  rapacious  Nation,  and  iniatiable 
above  all  others  ?      If  Ccefar  then   or  Fer- 

dinando 
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-*•  D-  dinando  his  Brother  fhould  appropriate 
Jj^L^Milaji,  what  will  be  the  Condition  of  our 
State,  when  furrounded  by  them  on  the 
Side  of  Italy  >  and  of  Germany  ?  What 
Remedy  can  we  expect  for  our  Dangers, 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  being  in  his 
Hands,  the  Pope  and  the  other  States  of 
Italy  his  Dependants,  and  every  one  of 
our  Friends  fo  exhaufled  of  Money,  and 
bare  of  Troops,  that  no  Affiftance  can 
be  hoped  from  them  ?  But  if  the  King  of 
France  fhould  get  Pofleffion  of  the  Dut- 
chy  of  Milan>  Affairs  refting  in  a  Balance 
between  two  fuch  Princes,  whoever  fhould 
have  Reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
Power  of  one  would  be  regarded  and  Sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  other  :  And  even 
the  Fear  alone  of  his  Coming  fecures  all 
others,  fince  it  conftrains  the  Imperialifts 
to  lie  ftill,  and  not  to  employ  themfelves 
in  any  Enterprife.  Wherefore  it  feems  to 
me  that  we  are  rather  to  laugh  than  to  be 
terrified  at  the  Vanity  of  thofe  who  threa- 
tens that,  if  we  confederate  not  with  Cte- 
far,  they  will  turn  their  Arms  againft  us, 
as  if  to  engage  in  a  War  with  the  Venetian 
Senate  were   an  eafy    Undertaking,  and 

the 
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there  was  Reafon  to  hope  for  a  fpeedy  *-  D- 
Victory,  and  as  if  it  were  a  Means  for^i^, 
preventing  the  Paflage  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  not  rather  a  Caufe  of  the 
contrary  :  For  who  doubts  that,  when 
they  have  provoked  us,  we  fhall  be  o- 
bliged  to  propofe  fuch  Conditions  to  the 
King  as  would  induce  him  to  pafs,  even 
tho'he  were  of  himfelf  averfe  to  it.  Was 
not  this  the  very  Cafe  in  the  Time  of 
King  Lewis,  when  their  Injuries  and 
treacherous  Dealings  induced  us  to  ftimu- 
late  that  King,  when  I  from  his  Prifoner 
became  your  Ambaflador,  that  at  a  Junc- 
ture when  he  was  not  apprehenfive  of  be- 
ing very  powerfully  attacked  in  France,  , 
he  fent  his  Army,  tho'  with  ill  Fortune, 
into  Italy  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  if  the 
Imperialifts  had  thought  that  the  Way 
to  procure  them  our  Friendship,  or  to 
keep  the  King  of  France  out  of  Italy, 
was  to  fall  upon  us,  they  would  have  hi- 
therto delayed  to  begin  Hoftilities,  becaufe 
perhaps  their  Generals  had  no  covetous 
Defires  to  enrich  themfelves  with  Plunder 
and  the  Gains  of  War,  or  elfe  perhaps 
were  under  no   Neceffiry  of  eafmg  the 

Country 
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A-  D-   Country  of  their   Friends  of  its  Burden 
1523.  .       r_l  r 

l^rsjoi  quartering  Troops,  of  getting  Money 

for  difburthening  it,  and  to  maintain  the 
Army  upon  free  Quarters  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  others  ?  But  they  have  found 
by  Experience  that  our  Power  renders  it 
too  difficult  to  force  us  to  this  Inconve- 
nience, and  they  know  it  is  not  for  their 
Intereft,  who  are  every  Day  apprehenfive 
of  a  War  with  the  King  of  France,  to  in- 
volve themfelves  in  another  War,  and  to 
giv€  Occafion  to  a  State  powerful  in 
Forces  and  Money,  from  the  Greatnefs 
of  their  Injuries,  to  ftimulate  a  French 
Invafion.  While  they  remain  in  thefe 
Doubts  and  Jealoufies  they  will  not 
feize  on  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  for  them- 
felves, nor  ever  after  affront  us  but  with 
vain  Menaces.  If  we  fee u re  them  from  thefe 
Apprehenfions  it  will  lie  in  their  Power  to 
accom'plifh  either,  and  if  they  mould  put 
their  Scheme  in  Execution,  as  probably 
they  will,  of  whom  can  we  chiefly  com- 
plain but  of  ourfelves  and  of  our  exceffive 
Timidity,  and  immoderate  Defire  of  Peace  ? 
Peace  indeed  is  defirable,  and  a  Bleffing, 
when  it  is  fecure  from  Jealoufies,  when  it 

en- 
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^ncreafes  not  the  Danger,  and  when  it 
induces  Men  to  think  themfelves  at  Li- 
berty to  enjoy  Reft,  and  to  free  themfelves 
from  Expences.  But  when  it  produces  con- 
traryErTects,  it  is,  under  the  infidious  Name 
of  Peace,  a  pernicious  War,  and  under  the 
Name  of  a  wholfome  Medicine,  a  de- 
ftrucliive  Poifon.  Wherefore  if  our  join- 
ing in  Confederacy  with  Ccefar  excludes 
the  King  of  France  from  making  an  At- 
tempt upon  Italy,  we  give  Ccefar  the 
Liberty  of  feizing  at  his  Pleafure  on 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  and  when  he  is 
once  pofleffed  of  that  State  to  ftudy 
our  Deftrudtion.  Hence  it  will  follow 
that,  with  the  greateft  Reproach  to  our 
Name,  and  with  the  Violation  of  the  Faith 
of  this  Republic,  we  purchafe  the  Ag- 
grandifement  of  a  Prince  who  has  extend- 
ed his  Ambition  no  lefs  than  his  Power, 
and  who  pretends  with  his  Brother  that  all 
we  poffefs  on  the  Terra  Fir  ma  belongs  to 
them  -,  and  that  we  exclude  from  Italy  a 
Prince  whofe  Greatnefs  is  a  Security  to 
all  others,  and  who  would  be  neceflitated 
to  continue  in  the  ftricleft  Union  with  us. 
Now  a  Perfon  who  propofes  fuch  evident 

and 
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A'  D'  and  palpable  Reafons  cannot  be  charged 
0*v>J  as  under  the  Influence  of  a  new  AfFe&ion 
rather  than  of  Truth,  or  of  private  In- 
tereft,  rather  than  of  Love  to  the  Repub- 
lic, of  whofe  Safety  we  have  no  Reafon 
to  doubt  if  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  grant 
fo  much  Succefs  to  your  Refolutions 
as  he  has  beftowed  Wifdom  on  this  moll 
excellent  Senate." 

But  Giorgio  Cornaro,  a  Citizen  of 
equal  Authority,  and  of  as  high  a  Re- 
putation for  Wifdom,  as  any  Member 
of  that  Senate,  made  the  following 
Speech  in  Oppofition  to  this  Advice. 

"  The  prefent  Debate  moft  illuftri- 
ous  Senators,  is  certainly  of  great  great 
Importance,  and  very  difficult.  And  yet 
when  I  confider  the  Ambition  and  Faith- 
leflhefs  of  the  Princes  of  our  Times,  and 
the  Incongruity  of  their  Nature  with  the 
Nature  of  Republics,  which  not  being 
governed  by  the  Will  of  a  fingle  Perfon, 
but  by  the  Confent  of  many,  proceed  with 
more  Moderation,  and  with  greater  Re- 
fpedts,  nor  ever  arbitrarily  depart,  as  is 

frequent 
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frequent  with  Princes,  from  what  has  A-  D- 
fome  Appearance  of  Juftice  and  Honour,  u 
I  cannot  but  conclude  with  myfelf  that 
it  muft  be  very  pernicious  to  us  that  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan  fhould  be  under  a 
Prince  more  powerful  than  ourfelves. 
For  fuch  a  Vacancy  will  of  Neceffity 
keep  us  under  continual  Jealoufiec  and 
Uneafinefs,  and  tho'  we  may  be  at  /eace, 
it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  be  almoft  per- 
petually plotting  on  War,  notwithstanding 
any  Confederacy  or  Convention  that  may 
fubfift  between  us.  Of  this  we  find 
infinite  Examples  in  antient  Hiftorians^ 
and  fome  in  our  own  Writers  5  but  what 
greater  and  more  illuftrious  Examples  can 
there  be  than  thofe,  the  bitter  Memory  of 
which  are  engraven  in  all  our  Hearts  ?  This 
Senate  introduced  Lewis  'King  of  France 
into  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  at  which  un- 
fortunate Refolution  many  of  us  were  pre- 
fent.  We  religioufly  obferved  the  Arti- 
cles of  our  Confederacy  with  him,  tho'  we 
were  invited  by  the  Spaniards  arid  Ger- 
mans with  great  Rewards,  and  on  dif- 
ferent Occafions,  to  detach  ourfelves  from 
him,  and  were  allured  that  he  was  of- 
Vol.  VIII.  C  ten 
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ten  plotting  our  Deftrudtion.  Not  the 
Benefit  received,  nor  the  Faith  given,  nor 
the  perpetual  Train  of  our  good  Offices 
for  cultivating  his  Friendfhip,  were  ca- 
pable of  mollifying  his  Spirit,  which 
was  entirely  bent  on  our  Ruin,  for  which 
Purpofe  he  at  laft  reconciled  himfelf  with 
his  antient  and  moft  bitter  Enemies,  and 
joined  with  them  againft  us  in  the  moft 
pernicious  League  of  Cambray.  To  avoid 
therefore  the  Dangers  which  will  be  con- 
tinually hanging  over  our  Heads  from  the 
infidious  and  deceitful  Neighbourhood  of 
great  Princes,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  us, 
if  I  miftake  not,  to  direct  all  our  Refoluti- 
ons  with  a  View  that  the  Dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan might  not  fall  into  the  Hands  of  the 
King  of  France  nor  of  the  Emperor* 
but  may  come  into  the  PofTeffion  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  or  of  fome  other  who  is  not 
formidable  for  his  Kingdoms  or  great  Do- 
minions. On  this  Refolution  depends  the 
prefent,  and,  if  the  Condition  of  the  Times 
mould  alter,  the  future  Augmentation  and 
Aggrandifement  of  our  State.  We  are 
not  to  confult  whether  we  ought  to  conti- 
nue in  Friendfhip  with  the  King  of  France, 

or 
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or  join  in  Confederacy  with  Cafar  :  One  '«   D- 
of  thefc  two  Refolutions  totally  excludes  < 
Francefco  Sforza  from  the  Dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan, and  gives  Admittance  to  the  King  of 
France,    a  Prince  fo  much  more  potent 
than  ourfelves ;  the  other  tends  to  confirm 
and  fecure  Sforza  in  the  PofTeffion  of  that 
Dutchy,  which  Cafar  propofes  to  include 
as  the  principal  Article  of  our  Confedera- 
cy, and  has  promifed  the  King  of  England 
to  obferve  it.     Wherefore  if  he  fliould  at- 
tempt to  deprive   him  of  that  State,  he 
would  not  only  offend  us,  and  the  other 
Italian   States,    to  whom  he  would  give 
Occasion    to    have    recourfe    once    more 
to  the  French,  but  diloblige  the  King  of 
England,     for    whom,    all     the    World 
knows,  he  ought  to  have  the  greateft  Re- 
fped:,  and    would    befides   provoke    the 
People  of  the  Milanefe,  who  are  perfect- 
ly devoted  to  Francefco  Sforza.     By  fuch 
a  Step  he  would  involve  himfelf  into  a 
Multitude   of   Difficulties   and   Dangers, 
and  highly  to  his  Dishonour,  be  guilty  of 
a  Breach  of  Faith,  which  he  has  hitherto, 
for  ought  that  appears,  preferred  inviola- 
ble, which  cannot  be  faid  of  the  French  $ 
C  2  nay, 
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nay,  what  is  more,  his  reftoring  to 
Francefco  Sforza,  after  the  Death  of 
Pope  Leo,  the  State  of  Milan,  refigning 
into  his  Hands  the  Fortreffes  fucceffive- 
ly  as  he  acquired  them,  and  at  laft,  con- 
trary to  what  many  expe&ed,  putting 
him  in  Poffeffion  of  the  Caftle  of  Milan, 
tnuft  be  taken  as  manifeft  Signs  that  he 
intends  to  fulfil  his  Engagement.  Why 
then  fhould  we  hefitate  in  preferring  a  Re- 
folution  which  gives  us  great  Hopes  of 
anfwering  our  Intentions  before  one  that 
manifeftly  tends  to  an  End  repugnant  to 
our  Views  ?  In  Oppofition  to  this  we 
are  told  it  would  be  more  dangerous  to 
this  Republic  for  the  Dutchy  of  Milan 
to  be  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Em- 
peror than  of  the  King  of  France,  be- 
caufe  that  King,  by  the  Greatnefs  of 
Ccefar,  and  the  Emulation  between  them, 
would  be  in  a  manner  heceffitated  to 
perfevere  in  ftrid:  Alliance  with  us  ;  but. 
from  Ccefar  we  may  expert  quite  the 
contrary,  both  on  account  of  his  Power 
and  of  the  Claims  which  he  and  his  Bro- 
ther pretend  to  have  on  our  State.  I 
believe  that  whoever  has  fuch  an  Opini- 
on 
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on  of  Cafar  is  not  deceived,  confidering  A.  d. 
the  Nature  and  Manners  of  fuch  great 
Princes  ;  and  I  heartily  wifh  he  may  not 
deceive  himfelf  who  has  not  the  fame 
Opinion  of  the  King  of  France.  Ma- 
ny of  the  fame  Reafons  were  in  Force 
under  his  PredecerTor,  who  was  how- 
ever more  fwayed  by  Covetoufnefs  and 
Ambition  than  by  a  Senfe  of  Honour,  or 
of  his  own  Profit.  Befides  the  Reafons 
which  might  oblige  him  to  continue  unit- 
ed with  us  are  not  perpetual,  but  vary 
from  Time  to  Time,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  human 'Affairs.  Cafar  is 
fubjed:  to  the  common  Lot  of  Mortals, 
and,  like  other  Princes  greater  than  him- 
felf, liable  to  infinite  Accidents  of  Fortune; 
and  how  long  ago  is  it  that,  when  all  Spain 
was  in  an  Infurreftion  againft  him  he  ap- 
peared more  worthy  of  Commifleration 
than  Envy  ?  And  at  leaf!  there  is  not  fo 
much  Difference  between  one  Danger  and 
another  as  there  is  between  a  Refolution 
that  certainly  excludes  us  from  obtaining 
our  End  and  one  that  probably  will  lead 
us  to  its  Accomplimment.  Moreover 
the  Reafons  alledged  by  the  worthy  Sena- 

c  3  tor 
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tor  have  a  Refpedt  only  to  future  and 
diflant  Dangers ;  but  if  we  confider  the 
prefent  State  of  Affairs  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  if  we  refufe  an  Alliance 
with  Cczfar  we  fhall  immediately  ex- 
pofe  ourfelves  to  greater  Diftreffes  and 
Dangers.  For  if  we  break  off  our  Con- 
federacy with  the  King  of  France  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  will  defer  his  mi- 
litary Operations  till  a  more  convenient 
Time  and  Opportunity  $  but  if  we  are 
in  Conjun&ion  with  him,  he  may  per-t 
haps  think  fit  immediately  to  enter  up-* 
on  Adlion,  which  will  of  Neceffity 
create  us  Trouble  and  Expence.  But  in 
what  Cafe  is  the  War  with  the  King 
likely  to  be  attended  with  the  greateft 
Danger  to  our  State  ?  If  we  join  with 
Cczfar  we  may  almoft  conclude  for  cer- 
tain that  the  Viftory  will  fall  on  our  Side : 
An  Event  which  we  cannot  fo  well  pro* 
mife  ourfelves  by  an  Union  with  the  King 
of  France.  And  by  confederating  with 
Ccefar  even  the  Victory  of  the  King  would 
not  prove  of  fuch  dangerous  Coniequence 
as  would  refult  from  a  contrary  Refolu- 
tion  \  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  the  whole  Force 

cf 
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of  the  victorious  Arms  will  be  turned  a- 
gainft  us,  and  Ccefar  would  not  only  find 
himfelf  under  lefs  Reftraint,  and  fewer 
Impediments,  but  prompted  in  a  manner 
by  Neceflity,  to  feize  on  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan.  To  what  is  urged  concern- 
ing our  Tie  of  Confederacy  the  Anfwer 
is  eafy  ;  for  we  promifed  the  King  of 
France  to  defend  the  States  which  he 
pofleffed  in  Italy,  not  to  recover  them  af- 
ter he  had  loft  them  ;  there  is  nothing  to 
that  Purpofe  in  the  Inftrument  of  our 
Articles,  nor  do  thefe  Reafons  at  all  af- 
fect us.  We  fulfilled  our  Obligation  when 
at  the  Lofs  of  Milan,  occafioned  by  their 
Want  of  Proviiions  for  its  Defence,  our 
Troops  fuffered  more  than  the  French  : 
We  fulfilled  them  when  we  fent  our 
Forces  to  the  the  ArTiftance  of  Lautrech 
on  his  Return  with  the  Swifs.  We  went 
beyond  our  Obligations  when  we  fuffered 
ourfelves  to  be  induced  by  them  with  vain 
Hopes  and  Promifes  t.9  wait  for  fo  many 
Months  together  the  Coming  of  his  Ar- 
my. If  Will  detained  him,  why  ihould 
we  feek  to  bear  the  Punifhment  of  his 
Faults  ?  If  Neceflity,  is  not  that  fame 
C  4  Reafon 
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Reafon  fufficient  to  juftify  us  to  him, 
even  tho'  we  were  under  any  Obligations  ? 
I  know  not  for  what  we  mould  be 
any  longer  bound  to  the  King  of  France, 
fince  we  have  firft  been  abandoned  by 
him.  I  know  not  what  farther  is  re- 
quired of  one  Confederate  from  another, 
or  how  our  Dangers  can  do  him  any 
Service.  I  affirm  not  that  the  imperial 
Generals  have  al  prefent  any  Thoughts  of 
going  to  War  with  us,  nor  will  I  pre- 
fume  to  affert  the  contrary,  confidering  the. 
Neceffity  they  lie  under  of  fubfiflirig  the 
Army  on  the  States  of  their  Neighbours, 
and  the  Hopes  they  may  have  of  draw- 
ing us  by  that  Means  into  an  Alliance 
with  them,  efpecially  if  the  King  of  France 
mould  not  pafs,  of  which  if  any  one  doubts, 
he  has,  in  my  Opinion  fufficient  Reafon 
for  his  doubting  from  the  Negligence  of 
the  French,  and  their  Want  of  Money 
of  which  they  have  been  exhaufted  by 
the  Wars,  in  which  they  are  engaged 
beyond  the  Mountains,  with  two  fuch 
Princes.  Nor  can  he  be  juftly  blamed 
who  believes  this  to  be  true  on  the 
Credit  of  your  Ambaffadors,    for   Am- 

bafiadprs 
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baffadors  are  the  Eyes  and  Ears  of 
States.  In  fliort  I  repeat  it  again  as 
my  Opinion  that  we  ought  to  ufe  our 
utmoft  Endeavours,  and  be  mofl  folli- 
citous  that  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  may 
be  fettled  on  Francefco  Sfbrza,  whence 
it  will  follow  that  a  Refolution  which 
conducts  to  this  End  is  more  for  our 
Utility  than  one  that  totally  excludes  us 
from  it." 

The  Authority  of  two  fuch  Per- 
fonages,  and  the  Efficacy  of  their  Rea- 
fons  rather  more  perplexed  than  deter- 
mined the  Minds  of  the  Senators,  whence 
the  Senate  prolonged  as  much  as  poffible, 
their  coming  to  a  Refolution,  induced  to 
this  Delay  by  their  own  Nature,  the 
Weightinefs  of  the  Affair,  and  a  Defire 
to  fee  firft  fome  further  Progrefs  of  the 
King  of  France ;  many  Difficulties  alfo 
were  thrown  in  their  Way  arifing  from 
a  Neceffity  of  their  coming  to  an  Agree- 
ment with  the  Archduke.  The  King 
of  France  increafed  their  Doubts  and 
Sufpenfion  of  Mind  by  his  prefent  care- 
ful Attention  to  the  Preparations  of  War, 

and 
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J-  D-  and  his  fending  the  Bifhop  of  Bayeux, 
w— ■  y^^to  intreat  them  to  delay  their  Refoluti- 
on  for  the  Whole  next  enfuing  Month* 
declaring  that  before  the  End  of  that 
Term  he  would  pafs  into  Italy  with  a 
greater  Army  than  had  ever  been  feen 
in  that  Country  within  the  Memory  of 
Man.  While  they  remained  under  this 
Ambiguity,  the  Doge  Antonio  Grimano 
happened  to  die,  and  Andrea  Gritti  was 
Critti  ele&ed  in  his  Room,  which  was  rather 
£X.°f  a  Device  to  the  French  Intereft  than 
otherwife  -y  for  Gritti  feated  in  that  high 
Dignity  left  the  Refolution  entirely  to 
the  Senate,  and  would  never  from  that 
Time,  either  by  Words  or  Aftions,  mew 
himfelf  inclined  to  either  Party.  At 
laft  the  King  continually  fending  to  the 
Senate  new  Agents  with  very  large  Of- 
fers, and  it  being  affured  that  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  afterwards  Grand  Conftable 
of  France ',  and  Federigo  de  Bozzole  were 
coming  to  Venice  on  the  fame  Bufinefs 
the  Imperial  and  Engli/h  Ambaffadors, 
who  were  very  jealous  of  this  Delay,  pro- 
tected to  the  Senate  that  they  would  de- 
part at  the  End  of  three  Days,  and  leave 

the 
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the  whole   Affair  unfinifhed.     The   Se-  A-   D- 
nate  therefore    being  under  a   Ncceffityijijij 
of  coming  to   a  Refolution,  and  putting 
no   Faith  in  the  Promifes  of  the  King 
of  France,  whofe  Credit  was  diminifhed 
by  his  having  amufed  them  for  fo  many 
Months  together,  with  vain  Hopes,   but 
much   more    by     the  Intelligence    they 
received  from  their   AmbafTador  refiding      , 
at  his  Couit  in  contradiction  to  the  Agents 
Promifes,   determined   to    embrace    the 
Friendfhip  of   Gefar,  with   whom  they 
made    a    Convention  on  the    following 
Conditions. 

That    between   Cafar,  Ferdinando  &*&£*<& 

a  Treaty 

Archduke    of  Auflria,   Francefco  Sforza\>tV9im 
Duke  of  Milan,  on   one  Part,  and  the^>rand 
Venetian  Senate  on  the  other,  ihould  be  nans. 
a  perpetual  Peace  and  Confederacy  :  That 
the  Senate   mould   be  obliged    to  fend, 
whenever  there  fhould  be  Occalion,  for 
the  Defence    of  the   Dutchy   of  Milan, 
Six  Hundred  Men  at   Arms,  Six   Hun- 
dred Light  Horfe,    and    Six    Thouland 
Foot  ;    and  the  fame  Force  for  the  De- 
fence   of   the  Kingdom    of  Naples  -,    in 

Cafe 
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A.  D.  Cafe  it  fhould  be  molefted  byanyChri- 
J^^ftian  Power;  which  Limitation  was  in* 
ferted  becaufe   the  Venetians    refilled    to 
oblige  thcmfelves  in  general  to  defend  that 
Country,    that   they  might  not  provoke. a 
War  with  the  Turks.     Ccefar  entered  in- 
to the   fame  Obligation  to  defend  what- 
ever was  in  the'Pofleffion   of  the  Vene-* 
tians  in  Italy  :    And  the  Venetians  were  to 
pay   the    Archduke,  on  account  of   old 
Differences,     and    of     the     Agreement 
made  at  Worms,  in  the  Space  of  Eight 
Years,  Two  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats. 
As  foon  as    this   Convention  was  made 
the  Venetians  difmifTed  from  their  Service 
Duke  of  Teedoro  da  Trhulzio,  and  elected  for  Go- 
Vrbino     yernor  General  of  their  Forces,  on   the 
nerafof^fame  Conditions,    Francefco  Maria  Duke 
the  Vent-  0f  JJrbino. 


tians. 


It  was  generally  thought  all  over  Italy 
that  the  King  of  France,  on  hearing  that 
thofe  from  whom  he  expected  Afliftance 
were  become  his  Enemies,  would  lay  afide 
for  this  Year  all  Thoughts  of  invading 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan ,  but  when  it  was 

known 
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known  that  he  not  only  continued  his 
Preparations  but  had  began  to  put  his 
Army  in  Motion  ;  thofe  who  dreaded  the 
Confequences  of  his  Victory,  entered  into 
a  new  Confederacy  againft  him,  and 
prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  be  at  the  Head 
of  the  League. 


Adrian  defirous  of  a  general  Peace 
on  his  firfl:  coming  into  Italy \  had  intreat- 
ed  Cafar  and  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England  to  lay  down  their  Arms,  fo 
pernicious  to  the  Chriftian  Common- 
wealth, and  efpecially  at  a  Time  when 
the  Turks  were  in  fuch  a  Career  of  Suc- 
cefs ;  and  that  they  would  fend  to  Rome 
their  refpective  Ambafiadors  with  full 
Powers.  They  all  apparently  complied  at 
once  with  his  Requeft,  but  no  fooner 
began  to  treat  than  they  found  it  would 
be  all  Labour  loft  j  for  a  Peace  was  ob- 
ftructed  by  infinite  Difficulties,  and  a 
fhort  Truce  was  not  pleafing  to  Ccefdr  be- 
caufe  it  procured  him  no  Advantage,  and 
to  a  long  one  the  King  of  France  would 

not 
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A- D-  not  confent.  The  Pope  therefore  influ- 
(/■vnJ  enced  either  by  his  antient  Benevolence 
towards  Cafar,  or  perfuaded  that  the  King 
of  France  had  no  real  Thought  of  com* 
ing  to  an  Agreement,  began  more  than 
ufual  to  give  Ear  to  thofe  who  perfuaded 
him  not  to  permit  the  King  to  get  Poffeffion 
anew  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan. 

Cardinal       ^he  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who  till  now 

dt    Medici  j      i       -  t  .  , 

in  Favour  had  kept  himfelf  retired  at  Florence  for 
at  Rome.  fear  0f  a  Perfecution  from  his  many  Ad- 
verfaries,  and  efpecially  from  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Volterra  who  feemed  to  have  had 
a  great  Sway  with  the  Pope,  taking  Cou- 
rage at  this  Change  of  Meafures,  came  to 
Rome,  and  was  received  with  particular 
Marks  of  RefpecT:  by  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Court.  He  began  immediately  to 
confer  with  the  Duke  of  Sejfa,  the  Im- 
perial Minifter,  and  the  Englijh  Ambaf- 
fadors,  and  all  jointly  follicited  his  Holi- 
nefs  to  favour  the  Caufe  of  Cafar.  Vol- 
terra s  bad  Fortune  at  this  Time,  getting 
as  ufual  the  better  of  his  Prudence  and  of 
all  his  Artifices,  greatly  injured  his  Af- 
fairs, put  his  Perfon  in  Danger,  and  at  the 

fame 
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fame  Time  gave  an  Opportunity  to  Car-  A-  D* 
dinal  de  Medici  to  increafe  his  Favour  C^vnJ 
and  Authority  with  his  Holinefs,  who 
had  hitherto  fhewn  a  great  Partiality  for 
Volterra,  becaufe  with  great  Dexterity, 
folid  Reafons  and  line  Speeches,  he  had 
him  believe  he  had  greatly  at  Heart  the 
Peace  amongft  Chriftian  Princes. 

But  when  Francefco  Imperiali  ^GrproIiirra 
his  Banifhment  on  his  Way  to  France ,imprifonM 
by  means  of  the  Duke  of  Sejfay  was 
flopped  at  Cq/lehuovOy  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  in  fearching  his  Papers 
fome  Letters  were  found  written  by  Vol- 
terra  to  the  Bifhop  of  Sens  his  Nephew, 
exhorting  him  to  prefs  the  King  of  France 
to  invade  Sicily  with  a  Fleet;  which 
obliging  Cafar  to  attend  to  its  Defence, 
would  render  more  eafy  the  Recovery  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan.  The  Pope  was 
amazed  at  this  Difcovery,  and  thinking 
he  had  been  grofly  deceived,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  being  vehemently  follicited 
by  the  Duke  of  Sejja,  and  Cardinal  de 
Medici,  he  fent  for  Volterra,  confined  him 
in  Cajkl  Sa?if  Angeh%  and  gave  Orders  to 

have 
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A-  D-  have  him  tried  as  a  Delinquent  againft  the 
x^l^j  Pontifical  Majefty,  for  inviting  the  King 
of  France  to  forcibly  attack  Sicily,  a  Fief 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  Procefs  however 
was  carried  on  but  flowly,  and  after 
he  had  been  examined,  was  allowed 
Council  to  plead  :  But  the  fame  Mode- 
ration was  not  praclifed  in  regard  to  his 
Effects,  for  the  Day  he  was  arrefted 
Adrian  feized  on  all  the  Goods  and  Mo- 
ney in  his  Houfe.  By  means  of  the  Car^ 
dinal's  Imprifonment  a  Plot  alfo  wras  dis- 
covered of  fome  Sicilians  in  favour  of 
France,  for  which  Count  Camerata,  Maejiro 
Portulano,  and  the  Treafurer  of  the  Ifland 
were  quartered. 

This  Proceeding  had  greatly  incenfed 
Adrian  againft  the  King,  and  after  con- 
futing for  feveral  Days  the  Cardinal  de 
Medici,  at  laft  the  Rumour  continually 
increafing  of  hisMajefty'sDefigns,he  came 
to  ,a  Refolution  of  oppofing  him,  and 
inaConiiftory,  after  expatiating  on  the  im- 
minent Danger  of  Chriftendom  from  the 
Grand  Turk,  on  account  of  the  King  of 
Frances  Obftinacy  in  refufing  to  come 

into 
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into  the  Truce  in  Agitation,  which  would 
have  removed  all  Apprehenfions.  It  was,  he 
faid,  the  Bufmefs  of  the  Vicars  of  Christ, 
Succeflbrs  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apoftles, 
to  be  anxious   for  the  Prefervation  of  the 
Peace  amongft  the  Faithful,  and  therefore 
his  Zeal  for  the  public  Welfare,  obliged 
him  to  join  thofe   who  laboured  to  pre- 
vent Difturbances  in   Italy ;    becaufe   on 
that  depended  the  Peace   of  the  whole 
World.     Conformable  to  the  Intent  of 
this  Harangue,  on  the  Third  Day  of  Au~    < 
gujl,  the  Vice  King  of  Naples  being  come 
to  Rome  for  that  Purpofe,   a  League  and 
Confederacy  was  figned  between  the  Pope, A  League 
the  Emperor,    the  King  of  England,  the  Adrian 
Archduke,   the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Car-and  other 
dinal  de    Medici  for  the  Florentine  State, aga7nft 
and  the  Genoefe,   for  the  Defence  of  Italy  > Franc'* 
to  laft  during  the  Life  of  the  Confederates, 
and  a  Year  after  any  one  of  their  Deaths, 
and    Room  was  left  for  any  Prince  to 
accede,   provided  it  were  with  the  Ap- 
probation  of  the  Pope,  Cafar,  the  King 
of    England,    and    the     Archduke,    and 
fhould  give    Security     that     he     would 
profecute    his    Pretenfions  by   the  Way 
Vol.  VIII.  D  of 
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of  Juftice   and  not  by    Force  of  Arms. 
That  for  the  Defence  of  any  of  the  Con- 
federates who  might  be  attacked  in  Italy 
an  Army  fhould  be  raifed  ;  that  the  Pope 
ihould  furnifh    Two   Hundred  Men  at 
Arms,   Cafar   Eight   Hundred,  the  Flo- 
rentines   Two  Hundred,     the   Duke   of 
Milan    Two   Hundred,    and    alfo   Two 
Hundred  Light  Horfe.     That  the  Pope, 
Ccefar,   and  the  Duke  of  Milan  ihould 
provide  the  Artillery  and  Ammunition,  and 
be  at  all  the  Charges   attending  them. 
That  for  the  Maintain ance  of  the   Foot 
and  other  Expences  of  the   Army,  the 
Pope,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Floren- 
tines fhould  contribute  each  Twenty  Thou- 
fand  Ducats  per  Month,   the    Emperor 
Thirty  Thoufand,  the   States   of  Ge?ioa, 
Siena,  and  Lucca  Ten  Thoufand  between 
them.     The  Genoefe  befides  were  to  pay 
the  Coft  of  their  Marine,   and   for  what 
Troops  were  neceffary   to    defend  their 
own  Dominions.     That  every  one's  Quota 
fhould  "be  paid  for   Three    Months  cer- 
tain, and  as  long  after  as  the  Pope,  joint- 
ly with   the^  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Efigland,  fhould  declare  it  neceffary.  That 

the 
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the  Pope  and  Cafar  fhould  have  the  No-  A'  D* 
mination  of  a  Captain  General  5  and  thety^sj 
Vice  King  of  Naples  was  expected  to  be 
the  Man,  efpecially  as  he  was  propofed  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who  was  in  great 
Repute  with  the  Emperor,  and  bore  a 
great  Malice  againft  Profpero  Colonna. 
TheMarquis  ofMantoua  was  but  indirectly 
admitted  into  this  Confederacy ,  becaufe  the 
Pope  and  Florentines ,  had  conftituted  him 
their  General  at  their  own  Charge. 

But  neither   the    League  which  the 
Venetians  had   made  with  the   Emperor, 
nor   the    Union    of  fo   many  Potentates 
contracted  with  fuch  vaft  Provifions  were 
able  to  cool  the  Ardor  oftheKingofivv?/?^, 
who,  lately  arrived  at  Lions,  was  bent  on 
paffing  into  Italy  with  a  numerous  Army, 
where   the  very  Rumour   of  his  Com- 
ing had  begun  to  excite  new  Tumults. 
Lione,   Brother  to  Alberto  Pio,   recovered  T  • 
by   burpnie  the  Town   of  Carpi,  which  take* 
was     negligently    guarded  by    Giovanni CarpU 
Cofcia,   who  had   been  placed  there  by 
Profpero  Colonna,   to    whom  the  Empe- 
D  2  ror 
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A*   D-  ror  had  given  that  Town,  after  declar- 
(Ji^jing  Alberto  a  Rebel  of  the  Empire. 

Bonifacio      But  a  greater  Accident  had  like  to 

att^m'ts  have  haPPened   in  the  Dutchy   of  M- 
to  murder  to  ;    for  as  Francefco   Sforza  was  riding 

ofM/^/f on  a  Mule  from  ^^^  t0  Milan,  his 
Horfe-guards  following  at  a  Diftance  that 
he  might  be  lefs  annoyed  with  the 
Duft  raifed  by  the  Horfes,  which  is  very 
troublefome  in  the  Plains  of  Lojnbardy 
during  the  .Summer  ;  Bonifacio  Vifconti, 
a  young  Man  more  regarded  for  the  Name 
of  his  Family  than  fur  his  Riches,  Ho- 
nours, or  other  good  Qualities,  being 
near  him  mounted  on  a  mettlefome 
Turki/h  Horfe, .  when  he  came-  to  a 
Place  where  Four  Roads  meet,  giving 
his  Horfe  a  fudden  Jerk  fbruck  at  the 
Duke's  Head  with  a  Dagger :  But  not 
being  able  to  keep  his  fiery  Horfe  ftea- 
dy,  and  the  Mule  ftarting  at  the  fame 
Time  he  miffed  of  his  Aim,  and  Boni- 
facio being  much  the  taller  and  on  a 
larger  Beaft,  the  Dagger  dire&ed  to  the 
Head  grazed  on  the  Back.  Bonifacio 
then  drawing  his   Sword   made  another 

Stroke 
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Stroke,  but  that  alfo  grazing  only  with  A-  D' 
the  Edge  of  the  Blade  on  his  Side  he  t^-vC> 
received  no  Hurt.  By  this  Time  the 
Duke's  Retinue  coming  up,  Vifconti  rode 
away,  and  tho*  purfued  by  the  Guards, 
by  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Steed  got  fafe  into 
Piedmont.  What  induced  him  to  per- 
petrate fo  wicked  a  Fad:,  was  that  a  few 
Months  before  Monjignorino  Vifconti  was 
aflaffinated  in  Milan  by  Girolamo  Morone, 
affd,  as  was  faid,  at  the  Duke's  Instigation. 
If  Fortune  had  rewarded  this  cunning 
and  bold  Attempt,  we  muft  have  beheld 
an  Example  which  has  very  rarely  or  ne- 
ver before  happened,  that  on  the  pub- 
lic Road  at  noon  Day,  fo  great  a  Prince, 
attended  by  Co  numerous  and  armed  a 
Guard,  in  the  Midft  of  his  Dominions, 
mould  fall  by  the  Hands  of  a  fingle  Man 
and  that  the  AiTaffin  mould  make 
his  Efcape.     *  The  Duke  thus  wound- 

D  3  ed 

*  Vifconti  owed  the  Duke  a  Grudge  for  being  broke 
at  the  Siege  of  the  Caftle  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  for 
being  refuled  the  Government  of  a  Town  ;  and  laftly  for 
the  Death  of  Aftorre,  Vifconti  here  called  MonfJgnorino^ 
who  was  his  Uncle. 
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A-  D-  ed  returned  to  Monza,  being  fully  per* 

(^^jfuaded  that  there  was  fome  Plot  carrying 

on   againft  him  at  Milan ;  Profpero,  and 

Morone  entertained  the   lame  Sufpicion, 

and  inftantly  fent  to  apprehend  Vifconti'%. 

Biftop  of  Brother     the      Bifhop      of     Alexandria > 

AUjjan-    who,  without  any  Refiftance,  trufting  to 

prifqaed.  Profpero  s   Honour,  delivered  himfelf  up 

to  him,   and  after  Examination  was  com* 

mitted   to   the  Caftle  of  Cremona.     But 

the  Opinions  of  the  Public  was  various  as 

to    his    being  confcious   or    not    of  the 

Fad. 

V  Unza        About  this  very  Time  Galeazzo  Bira- 
taken  by  go  with  other  MUanefe  Exiles,   aftifted  by 
fyrago.    fome  prench  Soldiers  that  were  in  Pied- 
mont, was  admitted  into  Vaknza,  through 
the  Treachery  of  the  Governor,  a  Savcy^ 
ard,  but  Antonio  da  Leva,  taking  with 
him   fome  light  Horfe  and   the  Spanifh 
Foot  that  were  in  Afli,  inftantly  laid  Siege 
to  the  Town,  which   being  in  a   weak 
Condition,  and  the  Enemy  not  having  had 
Time  to  fortify  it,  after  planting  the  Ar- 
afldretak-tillery  he  reduced  in  two  Days,  and  had 
en  by  L*-tiie  fame  Succefs  with  the  Caftle,  having 

killed 
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killed  in  the  Two  Affaults   above  Four  *  2D- 
Hundred   Men,    and    taken  many   Pri-v— ^-^j 
loners, '  amongft  the   reft  Birago  the  Au- 
thor of  thefe  Difturbances.  / 

The  French  Army  all  this  Whiles,  w« 
was  paffing  the  Alps,  and  was  to  beplou 
followed  by  the  King,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Difcovery  of  a  Plot  formed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  .  who  for  his 
Nobility,  being  of  the  Blood  Royal,  for 
his  vaft  Eftate,  for  the  Dignity  of  his 
Office  of  Great  Conftable,  and  for  the 
univerfal  Fame  of  his  Valour,  was  the 
firft  and  molt  regarded  Perfonage  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France  :  He  had  been  out 
of  the  Royal  Favour  for  fome  Years, 
and  on  that  account  was  not  let  into 
the  Secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  nor  trufted 
*in  thofe  Polls  to  which  his  Dignity 
feemed  to  intitle  him.  To  this  was 
added,  that  the  King's  Mother,  on  fome 
old  Claims,  follicited  the  Parliament  of 
Pan's  to  decree  away  his  Eftate  in  her 
Favour.  The  Duke  rinding  he  could 
obtain  no  Redrefs  from  the  King,  full 
of  Refentment,  by  the  Means  of  Bu- 
D  4  ren 
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ren  the  Emperor's  Confident,  and  Great 
Chamberlain,  had  entered  very  fecretly 
into  a  Confederacy,  a  few  Months  before, 
with  Ctefar  and  the  King  of  England,  and 
to  confolidate  this  Alliance  Ccefar  agreed 
to  give  him  in  Matrimony,  his  Sifter 
Eleo?wra>  the  Widow  of  Emanuel  King 
of  Portugal.  The  Execution  of  the 
Plot  depended  on  the  King's  going  in 
Perfon  to  the  War,  which  was  artfully 
promoted  by  the  King  of  England,  who 
made  him  believe  that  he  might  reft  fe- 
cure  of  his  not  molefting  the  Kingdom 
of  France  that  Year  ,  as  foon  as  Francis, 
had  palled  the  Mountains  Bourbon  was 
to  enter  Burgundy  with  Twelve  Thou- 
fand.Foot,  who,  with  German  and  Englijh 
Money,  were  already  fecretly  inlifting. 
Bourbon  was  confident  that,  when  once 
the  King  was  abfent  from  the  King- 
dom, he  mould  accomplish  his  Ends. 
Of  the  Conquefts  that  he  fhould  make 
in  France,  he  was  to  keep  for 
himfelf,  Provence,  which  he  claimed 
thro'  the  Rights  of  the  Anjouins,  and 
it.  was  to  be  created  into  a  Kingdom 
ia  his.  Favour  ;  all  the  reft  of  die  con-, 

quered 
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quered  Places  were  to  remain  to  the  A-  D- 
King  of  England. 

The  Duke  in  order  to  excufe  his 
not  attending  his  Majefty  into  Italy* 
Hopped  at  Moulins,  where-  he  feigned 
himieif  fick;  the  King,  in  paffing  thro' 
that  Town  in  his  Way  to  Lions,  hav- 
ing received  fome  blind  Intimation  of 
this  Plot,  frankly  told  the  Duke,  that 
fome  People  had  endeavoured  to  render 
his  Conduct  fufpicious,  but  that  he  could 
reft  fecure  on  his  experienced  Vir^ 
tues  and  Loyalty.  The  Duke  returned 
moft  humble  Thanks  to  his  Majefty  for 
treating  him  with  fo  much  Freedom 
and  Confidence,  then  thanking  God  for 
giving  him  a  King  incapable  of  being 
prepoflefTed  by  idle  Stories  and  falfe  Ca- 
lumnies, promifed  that  as  foon  as  his 
Health  would  permit,  which,  from  the 
Slightnefs  of  the  Indifpofition  he  had 
Reafon  to  think  might  be  in  a  few 
Days,  he  ftiould  follow  him  to  Lions, 
and  accompany  him  wherever  he  went. 

But 
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A.    D. 

But  the  King  was  no  fooner  arrived 


The  Plo 


difcv  redat  Lions,  than  he  received  Intelligence 
that,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Burgundy,  there 
were  affembling  a  Number  of  Ger- 
man Foot,  which,  adding  to  his  for- 
mer SufpicidnS,  and  fom&  intercepted 
Letters  making  a  clearer  Difcovery,  he 
&*»*W*-ordered  San  Valerio,  Boifi,  the  Brothers 
ric  and  o -of  Palife,  the  Mafter  of  the  Ports,  and  the 
prifoned.  Bifhop  of  Autun  to  be  apprehended  as 
Accomplices,  and  the  Grand  Mafter  was 
fent  with  Four  Hundred  Horfe  and 
Four  Thoufand  Foot  to  Moulins  to  fe- 
cure  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  but  was  too 
late,  for  Bourbon  fufpedting  a  Difco- 
very, and  fearing  the  Paffes  might  be 
guarded,  had,  in  a  diguifed  Habit,  got 
into  Franche  ComptL 

Momvette  This  important  Difcovery  put  off 
TJ  wit°hthe  King's  Journey  into  Italy,  but  did  not 
ihe Army. however  prevent  him,  after  retaining 
part  of  the  Forces  deligned  for  the  new 
War,  from  fending  thither  Bonroette  the 
Admiral  of  France,  at  the  Head  of  Eigh- 
teen   Hundred    Lances,    Six    Thoufand 
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Swifs,    Two    Thoufand    Gafcons,    Two  *    *> 
Thoufand  /^//#,    Six   Thoufand  Ger^J^Lj 
mansy    Twelve  Thoufand    French,    arid 
Three    Thoufand  Italians,  who  psffitfg 
the  Mountains   with   this  Army,     after 
approaching  the  State  of  Milan,    made 
a  Feint   as  if  he  intended  to   march  to 
Novara>  and  as  that  City  was  unprovided 
with    Men,  and  had  no  Out-works,  the 
Duke  of  Milan  fent  Orders  to  furren~-AW* 
dcr  the  Town,  but  not  the  Caftle.     ^-and  Vige- 
gevano  for  the  fame  Reafon  acled  in  the*'**"* 
fame  manner,  fo  that  all  the  Country  be- 
yond the  Tefino  came  into  the  PofTeffion 
of  the  French. 

Prospero  Colonna,  who  was  labour- 
ing under  a  tedious  Infirmity,  did  not 
imagine  that,  after  the  Venetians  had  en- 
tered into  a  Confederacy  againft  the  King 
of  France,  and  Bourbo7i\  Plot  had  been 
difcovered,  Francis  would  perfift  in  his 
Refolution  of  aflaulting  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan  this  Year  ,  and  on  this,  Suppoii- 
tion  he  had  not  proceeded  with  proper 
Piligence  in  getting  together  his  Men 
who  were  difperfed  in  fever.il  Places,  nor 

had 
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A-  D*  had  he  made  any  other  neceflary  Prepara- 
^y^tions  againft  fuch  an  Invalion.  But 
now  on  the  Approach  of  the  Enemy 
he  earneftly  attended  to  affemble  his 
Troops  in  order  to  difpute  the  Paffage 
of  the  Tefno>  forgetful  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  himfelf,  when  on  a  like  Occa- 
iion  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  Lau- 
trech  from  croffing  the  Adda  $  and  thought 
he  was  fo  fure  of  Succefs,  that  he  took 

,  no  Care  to  repair  the  Baftions  and  Fences 

of  the  Suburbs  of  Milan,  which  having 
been  totally  neglected  were  in  a  ruinous 
Condition.  He  drew  together  his  whole 
Force  on  the  Ground  which  lies  between 
the  River  Biagrajfd,  Bufaloro,  and  Turbico, 
a  Situation  convenient  for  the  Defence  of 
Pavia  and  Milan.  But  the  French  who 
were  at  Vigevano  found  the  Waters 
much  lower  than  Profpero  expected, 
and  at  Four  Miles  Diftance  began  to  pafs 
the  River,  part  of  them  waded,  whilil 
others  crofled  in  frnall  Boats  ;  they  laid 
alfo  a  Bridge  for  the  Conveniency  of  the 
Artillery,  at  a  Place  where  they  met  with 
no  Guard  nor  Obftacle.  On  this  un- 
forefeen  Accident  Profpero  being  obliged 

to 
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to  alter  his  whole  Syftem,  fent  immedi-  A-   D- 
ately  Antonio  da  Leva  witn  One  Hundred  u^v-1^ 
Men  at  Arms,  and  Three  Thoufand  Yoo\.ATntoniode 

Leva  at 

to  defend  Pavia,  and  with  the  Remainder  p*™*. 
of  the    Army   retired  himfelf  to  Milan,  Vro/ptro 
where  in  a  Council  of  War  it  was  unani-™*.1^10 
moufly  allowed  that  Milan  was  not  tena- 
ble if  the  French  without  Delay  directed 
thither  their  March,  becaufe  the  Baflions 
and  Fortifications  of  the  Suburbs,  having 
been  negledted  ever  fince  the   laft  War, 
lay  moftly  in  ruins.      That    the  Confi- 
dence with   which  Profpero  had   under- 
taken to  defend  the  PafTage  of  the  Tejino, 
had  been  the  Occafion  that  the  neceflary 
Reparations  had  been  neglected,  and  that 
it  would  take  up  Three  Days  Time  to 
put  the  Fortifications  in  a  State  of  Defence. 
That  they  ought  to  take  this  whole  Af- 
fair into  their  Confideration  and  then  im-    - 
mediately  fet  about  the  Reparations,  but  at 
the  fame  Time,  lead  the  French  mould 
come  upon  them  the  Firft,    Second,  or 
Third  Day,  be  prepared  to  retire  to  Comoy 
if  they  marched  by  the  Wzy'ofPavia,  or 
to   Pavia  if  they  came  by  Com. 

But 
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But  the  evil  Genius  of  the  French, 
The  darkning  as  ufual  their  Inteledts,  would 
tofc  the  not  ?^rm'lt  &hto  the  Profit  of  {o  fine  an 
Opporm-  Opportunity  \  for  either  out  of  Negli- 
taking  gence,  or  waiting  till  the  whole  Army  was 
Mikn,  affembled  (for  a  great  Part  was  not  yet 
come  up)  they  continued  Three  Days  on 
the  Tefato,  and  then  joining  together  all 
their  Forces  between  Milan,  Pavia  and 
Binafco,  marched  to  San  Crijiofaro  a  Place 
fituated  but  a  Mile  from  Milan,  between 
the  Roman  and  Tefm  Gates.  The  Pio- 
neers having  cleared  the  Way  they  plant- 
ed the  Artillery  in  their  Front,  making 
believe  they  were  moving  to  aflault  Milan, 
but  without  making  any  further  At- 
tempt, they  pitched  their  Camp  in  that 
Place,  and  after  a  few  Days  removed  it  to 
the  Abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  where  they  de- 
ftroyed  the  Mills,  and  cut  the  Pipes  that 
fupplied  Milan  with  Water,  propofing  to 
themfelves  a  Siege  rather  than  an  Affault ; 
fox  befides  the  vail  Number  of  People  who 
had  taken  up  Arms  with  a  fettled  Aver- 
fion  to  the  Name  of  the  King  of  France, 
there  were  in  Milan  Eight  Hundred  Men  at 

Arms, 
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Arms,  Eight  Hundred  Light  Horfe,  Four  A- •  £ 
Thoufand  -  Spanijh  Foot,   Six    Thoufand  wv^j 
Five     Hundred    Germans,    and     Three 
Thoufand  Italians. 

In  the  Midft  of  thefe  Broils  died  Pope  Death  of 
Adrian  on  the  14th  Day  of  September,  toAdrian* 
the  no  fmall  Detriment  of  the  Confede- 
rates, who  were  deprived  not  only  of  the 
Pontifical  Authority,  but  alfo  of  the  Sub- 
iidies  for  which,  by  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty,  he  was  engaged.  He  left  behind 
him  no  great  Efteem  of  his  Abilities,  ei- 
ther becaufe  his  Reign  was  fhort,  or  that 
he  had  little  Experience  in  Affairs  5  his 
Death  was  no  way  difpleafing  to  the  Cour* 
tiers,  who  wifhed  to  fee  the  Papal  Chair 
jilled  with  an  Italian,  at  leaft  with  a  Per- 
fon  educated  in  their  Country.  Adrians 
Death  caufed  fome  Difturbances  in  the 
ecclefiaftic  State,  where,  during  his  Life, 
fome  Sparks  were  difcovered  which 
prognofticated  a  future  Combuftion,  and 
would  then  have  dilated  themfelves  if> 
partly  by  Accident  and  partly  by  Care, 
they  had  not  been  prevented. 

The 
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The  College  of  Cardinals  before  the 
pfeGo    ^0Pes  Arrival   into  Italy,    had    commit- 
vemor  ofted  the  Care   of  Reggio  and  Rubiera  to 
^i^f  Alberto  Rio,  who  under  divers  Pretences 
and  Excufes  continued  to  keep  Pofleffion 
of  their  Caftles,  having  taking  Occafion  of 
Adrians  little  Experience,   to   defpife  his 
Orders.  He  had  alfo  agreed  that,  asfoon  as 
War  broke   out,  Renzo   da  Cert   with  a 
Party  of    Horfe  and   a    good    Body  of 
Foot    fhould   quarter    at    Rubiera,    and 
from     thence  make    Excurfions,    when 
Opportunity     offered,    on      the     Roman 
Road  between  Modena  and  Reggio  in  or- 
der to  intercept    the    Money    and   Dif- 
patches   which  fhould  be  tranfmitted  to 
Milan  from   Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence, 
and   be    at    Hand    for   undertaking  any 
Thing  of  importance  when  Occafion  of- 
TheHifto  ^ere^-      ^ut    F^^^cefco   Guicciardini  the 
rianGo-  Governor    of  thofe   Towns,    having    in 
™nf  Timedived  into  the  Defign,  had  made^/r/- 
smdReggioan  fenfible  of  the  End  for  which  Alberto  ac- 
companied his  Requefts  with  fuch  fmooth 
Speeches,  and  of  the  Dangers  to  which  the 
ccclefiaftic  State  on  that  Side  would  be  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed,  obtained  that  the  Pope,  enraged  A-  D> 
at  Alberto 's  Proceedings,  by  Threats  of^J,^ 
ufing  Force  obliged  him  to  reftore  the 
Caftles,  for  the  Affairs  of  the  French 
were  not  in  fuch  Forwardnefs  as  to  en- 
able him  to  make  a  Refiftance.  But  thofe 
of  the  Family  of  the  Pii  having  after- 
wards got  Pofleffion  of  Corfwa,  Profpero 
Colonna  in  order  to  recover  it,  was  the 
Caufe  that  Gut  do  Rangone  was  taken  into 
the  Pay  of  the  Confederates  with  One 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  One  Hundred 
Light  Horfe,  and  One  Thoufand  Foot, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Seffa,  who  had  en- 
lifted  One  Thoufand  Spaniards  at  Rome, 
which  were  to  join  the  reft  at  Milan, 
was  ordered  to  flop  with  them  at  Mo- 
dena. 

In  the  mean  Time  Renzo  da  Ceriy 
whole  Fame  together  with  Hopes  of 
Plunder  had  drawn  about  him  great  Num- 
bers of  Horfe  and  Foot,  began  to  make 
Excurlions,  and  infeft  the  whole  Country 
and  unexpectedly  one  Night,  after  the 
Pope's  Death,  attempted  with  Two  Thou- 
fand Men  to  take'  Rniiera,  but  the  Gar- 

Vol.  VIII.  E  rifon 
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A-  D-  rifon  behaving  gallantly,  he  found  that 
£^V>J  Place  was  not  to  be  eafily  taken  by  Storm; 
TriJlanOy  a  Corficcm,  one  of  his  Captains 
of  Foot,  was  made  a  Prifoner  in  the 
Affault.  Re?izos  Troops  aflembled  af- 
terwards on  feveral  Occafions  in  thefe 
Parts,  and  were  the  Caufe  of  Undertak- 
ings of  greater  Moment,  for  after  the  Pope's 
Death  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  tired  with 
vain  Promifes,  fo  often  made  him  of  the 
Reiteration  of  his  Towns,  and  rinding  that 
by  the  Abfolution  he  had  procured  from 
Adrian,  it  was  lefs  difficult  to  obtain 
a  Pardon  for  what  he  had  forcibly  taken, 
than  a  Reftoration  of  what  he  had  loft, 
and  having  fully  perfuaded  himfelf  of 
what  was  the  univerfal  Belief,  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  DifTentions  which  fince  Leo's 
Death  had  been  ever  encreafed  among 
the  Cardinals,  the  JEle&ion  of  a  new 
Pope  would  be  carried  to  a  great  Length, 
he  determined  to  attend  to  the  Recovery 
of  Reggio  and  Modena.  Amongft  the  ma- 
ny Opportunities  for  accomplishing  his 
Scheme,  was  offered  that  of  conveniently 
joining    with   Renzo   da  Ceri,    who   had 

already 
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already  got  together  Two  Hundred  Horfe, 
and  above  Two  Thoufand  Foot,  he 
therefore  enlifted  Three  Thoufand  Men, 
and  after  fending  Ten  Thoufand  Ducats  to 
Rcnzo,  marched  towards  Modena,  which  had 
no  other  Garrifon  than  Count  Gajazzo  and 
his  Troops,  which  had  been  hired  by 
the  Confederates.  Tho'  the  Inhabitants 
of  Modena  detefted  the  Government  of 
the  Family  d'  Efte\  yet  as  the  Walls 
were  weak,  and  built  after  the  old  Fa- 
fliion  without  Bailions,  the  Ditches  filled 
up,  and  no  Sort  of  Reparations  had 
been  made  for  a  long  time,  there  feemed 
a  Neceffity  for  a  larger  Garrifon,  where- 
fore the  Governor  and  the  Count,  after 
compofing  the  Differences  which  had  for 
fome  Time  fubfifted  between  them,  unani- 
moufly  perfuaded  the  Spanijh  Foot  (which 
after  entering  Tufcany,  came  on  but  flow- 
ly,  and  had  hitherto  giVen  them  various 
and  ambiguous  Anfwers  whether  they 
would  flop  at  Modena  or  proceed  forwards) 
and  at  laft  after  many  Entreaties  prevailed 
on  them  to  enter  the  Town.  The  Duke 
of  Fefrkr&y  who  was  arrived  at  Tirim 
with  Two  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  Four 
F   2  .   Hundred 


523- 
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AM4  Four  Hundred  Light  Horfe  and 
Three  Thoufand  Foot,  being  apprifed 
of  the  Introduction  of  the  Spaniards* 
was  inclined  to  proceed  no  farther, 
but  as  he  had  no  Certainty  of  the  Fact, 
and  hoping  at  le^ft  that  he  might 
by  his  Conjunction  withRenzo  obtain 
Rcggio,  and  not  defpairing  alfo  but  that 
fome  Diforder  might  ^rife  amongft  the 
Enemies  Infantry  on  account  of  their 
Arrears,  he  refolved  to  advance.  Nor  did 
he  entertain  fuch  Hopes  on  light  Grounds, 
for  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who  by  the 
Governor  had  been  apprifed  of  his  immi- 
nent Danger,  made  no  Sort  of  Provilion, 
nor  indeed  returned  any  Anfwer  to  his 
Letters  and  Expreffes,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
Power  to  content  the  Soldiers  with  the 
public  Money,  for  the  Day  was  come  in 
which  the  fecond  Month's  Pay  was  due 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  had  he  been  able  to 
raife  the  Money  he  could  have  no  Hopes 
of  enlifting  more  Men,  and  by  dividing 
the  Soldiers  between  Modem  and  Reggio 
neither  of  thefe  Towns  would  be  fafe, 
for.  Reggio   had    no   Garrifon,    and    the 

Difpo- 
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Difpofition  of  the  People  was  quite  dif-  A    D> 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Modencfe 

In  this  Perplexity  the  Governor  and 
Count  Guido,  after  judging  it  was  more 
prudent  to  preferve  Modena  as  a  Town 
of  greater  Importance  for  its  Vicinity  to 
Bologna,  more  united  to  the  ecclefiaftic 
State,  and  which  lay  more  convenient  for 
receiving  Succours  and  Provifions,  fent 
Five  Hundred  Men  to  Reggio  under 
Vincenzo  Mulatto  of  Bologna,  an  Officer 
of  Count  Gutdo,  with  Orders  to  retire 
into  the  Citadel  if  the  Town  could  not 
be  preferved,  as  they  had  fome  Hopes 
it  might,  at  lead  for  fome  Days  ;  they 
fent  alio  fome  Money  to  the  Governor 
Giovan  Batlijla  Smerdldo,  of  Parma,  to 
enable  him  to  get  together  Three  Hun- 
dred Men,  and  they  tried  but  in  vain  to 
prevail  on  the  Community  of  Reggio  to 
contribute  a  Sum  for  railing  more  Men, 
as  they  were  necefiary  not  only  for  the 
Defence  of  the  ecclefiaftic  State  but  alfo 
for  their  own  Security. 

E  3  W 
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When  the  Governor  of  Modena  found 
Ga/mtfr-  tjiat  witriout  Money  he  could  not  well 
Speech  topreferve  the  Town,  he  aiTembled  a  good 
the  Af*&-Number  0f  the  Citizens  and  acquainted 
them,  that  Affairs  were  reduced  to  fuch 
a  Crifis,  that  fince  for  want  of  Money 
the  Spa?iifo  Foot  could  not  be  paid. 
nor  other  Neceflaries  provided,  the  Town 
muft  of  courfe  come  into  the  Hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  which  other- 
wife  might  defend  itfelf.  That  there 
was  no  Method  of  guarding  againil  thic 
Calamity,  if  they  themfelves  did  not  take 
upon  them  to  prevent  the  prefcnt 
Danger,  for  he  was  well  allured,  that 
the  new  Pope,  or  the  College  of 
Cardinals  would  for  the  future  effec- 
tually provide  for  their  Defence.  He 
faid  there  was  not  one  prefent  who  had 
*not  experienced  both  the  Government 
of  the  Duke  and  that  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  Time  loft  to 
make  ufe  of  Arguments  and  Reafonings 
to  convince  them  of  what  they  allowed. 
He  only  begged  they  would  not  make 
v  Difficulty  of  Ic-  him  the  Sum 

he 
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he  now    required,     which    was    but    a  A-  D- 
trifle  both  to  each  Particular,  and  to  the  ^-y->J 
Public,  in  companion  to  the  Change  of  a 
Government  under  which  they  were  happy. 

This    Speech   being  agreeable  to   the 
Audience,  who  were  of  the  fame  Senti- 
ments,   they   raifed  that  very  Day    Five 
Hundred    Ducats     by    a   Tax    laid    on 
themielves,    with    which    the    Spaniards 
being    paid,    and    other  NecefTaries  pro- 
cured, they  were   in  no   farther  Danger     • 
from  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  not  lay- 
ing  a  greater   Strefs  on  his  Forces  than 
they  deierved,  leaving  Modena  on  his  left, 
and  joining  Renzo  in  his  Way,  proceeded 
to  Reggio,  where  he  was  received  without 
Difficulty,  and  the  next  Day  the  Governor 
of  the    Citadel   furrendered  a  little   after 
the  Cannon  had  began  firing,  alledging  for 
bis  Excufe  that  Majatto  whom  he    had     ^ 
fent  for   had   refufed  to  come  to  his  Af- 
fiftance,  and  that  the  Money  fent  him  by 
the  Governor  of  Modcna,  had  been  feized 
near  Parma  where  he  was  recruiting. 


As 
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As  foon  as  the  Duke  had  got  PofTef- 
on  of  Reggio,  the  Admiral  recalled  Ren- 
zo  da  Ceri  which  greatly  Ieffened  the 
Duke^s  Forces,  who  however  after  lay- 
ing fome  Days  along  the  Secchia  under- 
took the  Siege  of  Rubiera^  where  the 
Count  had  placed  old  Gut  do  da  Coviano 
with  Two  Hundred  Foot.  The  Duke 
had  fmall  Hopes  of  Succefs,  for  the  Place 
tho',  (mail  had  ftrong  Fortifications,  the 
Ditches  being  deep  and  wide,  and  the 
Walls  were  furrounded  by  Ramparts  of 
Earth,  yet  the  next  Day,  as  foon  as  the 
Artillery  began  to  play  again  ft  a  Part  of 
the  Wall  contiguous  to  the  Gate,  the 
Governor,  either  becaufe  he  had  fo  fe- 
cretly  agreed,  or  elfe  intimidated  becaufe 
his  Men  began  to  be  tumultous,  jumped 
down  from  the  Walls  and  prefented 
himfelf  to  the  Duke,  to  whom  he  made  a- 
tender  of  himfelf  and  of  the  Town.  The 
Duke  entered  the  Place,  and  had  no 
iboner  planted  the  Cannon  againft 
the  Caftle  than  the  Commander  whofe 
Name  was  Tito  Tagliaferro,  2.  Parmefa?t, 
was  fo  terrified,  that  notwithftanding  it  was 

iufficiently 
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fufficiently  provided  with  Men,  Artillery  A-  D* 
and  all  Neceffaries,  he  furrendered  with-  (JiJ^j 
out  (landing  a  fingle  Shot.  The  Duke 
then  put  his  Army  into  Quarters  in  Hopes 
that,  on  account  of  a  long  Vacancy  of 
the  Roman  See,  the  Troops  in  Modern* 
would  difband,  as  alfo  becaufe  he  had 
farther  Expectations  as  will  be  after  re- 
lated. 

In  the  mean  Time  Bonivette,  who 
was  encamped  at  -San  Criflofano  in  a 
Place  furrounded  by  Waters  and  Ditches 
between  the  Tefri  and  Roman  Gates,  des- 
pairing of  making  himfelf  Mafter  of 
Milan,  after  taking  of  Monza  had  fent 
Monf.  Bayarde  and  Federigo  da  Bozzole 
with  Three  Hundred  Lances  and  Eight 
Thou  land  Foot  •  to  Lodi,  where  the 
Marquis  of  Mantoua,  General  of  the 
Ecclefiaftic  and  Florentine  Forces,  com- 
manded, with  Five  Hundred  Horfe  and 
the  fame  Number  of  Foot ;  but  the 
Marquis  fearing  his  Perfon  was  in  Dan- 
ger, retired  to  Ponte  Pico,  and  ZW/'thus 
abandoned  received  the  French,  Federigo 
then  laid  a   Bridge  on    the    Adda,  and 

croffiflg 
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a.  D.   crofling  with  the  fame  Forces,  he  went  in 
O^vxJ Succour  of  the  Caftle  of  Cremona,  where 
the    famifhed   Garrifon  not   having   any 
Knowledge  of  the  Arrival   of  a    French 
Army   in  Italy  9  the  very  fame  Day  the 
Admiral    was    approaching  Milan,    had 
agreed  to  furrender,  if  not  relieved  by  the 
26th  Day    of  September.      Federigo   ad- 
vanced to  the  Caftle  without  Opposition, 
and  after  fupplying  it   with  Victuals  and 
Cremona  all  Neceffaries  refolved  to  lay  Siege  to  the 
eiege  .  ^own^   t0  wm'ch  ne  was  encouraged  by 

the  fmallnefs  of  the  Garrifon  left  there 
by  Profpero  ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
toua  out  of  Fear  of  what  might  hap* 
pen,  had  lent  thither  One  Hundred 
iVIen  at  Arms,  One  Hundred  Light 
Horfe,  and  Four  Hundred  Foot.  Fede- 
rigo finding  he  could  not  enter  Cremona 
on  the  Side  of  the  Caftle  on  account 
of  the  ftrong  Fortifications .  erefted  be- 
tween the  Cafile  and  the  Town,  turned  to 
the  Right,  in  order  .to  make  an  attack 
where  the  Wall  was  weakeft.  After  opening 
a  Breach  he  gave  the  Affault  but  was  re- 
Ifcd  ;  then  widening  the  Breach  he 
entered  on  a  fecond  Attack,  but  meet- 
ing 
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ing  with  the  fame  ill  Succefs,  he  retired  to  A-  D- 
San  Martino  in  order  to  wait  for  Renzo  JjSJ^j 
da  Ceri,  who  was  moved  from  the  Reg- 
gian  with  Two  Hundred  Horfe  and  Two 
Thoufand  Foot.  On  his  Arrival  they 
returned  to  the  Walls  which  were  bat- 
tered with  as  great  Succefs  as  could  be 
wifhed,  but  being  afterwards  in- 
commoded with  vafl  Rains,  and  find- 
ing .  they  could  not,  without  great 
Hazard,  obtain  their  Intent,  they  made 
no  farther  Attempt.  Mercurio  at  the 
fame  Time,  with  the  light  Horfe  of 
the  Venetians*  whofe  Troops  were  af- 
fembling  at  Ponte  Vico,  palling  the  Oglio* 
made  Excursions  up  to  their  very  En- 
trenchments. After  thefe  vain  Attempts 
finding  themfelves  ftraightened  in  Provi- 
sions, and  Renzo  s  Men  deferting,  be- 
caufe  they  had  received  no  other  Mo- 
ney than  what  had  been  lent  their 
Leader,  quitting  Cremona,  they  went  and 
laid  Siege  to  Sonzino,  but  with  the 
fame  ill  Succefs.  They  afterwards  plun-^^ 
dered  Qarrarcaggio,  where  they  relied  {pw$i>*ggi» 
Days  ;  which  furnifhed  a  Cauie  or  Pre-^kt0  lhe 
fcence  to  the  ms   for   not   fending 

to 
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toMilan  their  Supplies  according  to  Engage- 
ment, for  they  gave  in  Excufe  for  their  Slow- 
nefs  in  collecting  their  Army,  the  No- 
tion which  prevailed  amongft  the  Ger- 
man Officers,  that  on  account  of  their  Se- 
paration from  France,  the  French  would 
not  pafs  that  Year  into  Italy,  and  that 
they  had  promifed  to  be  in  Readinefs 
only  when  the  Troops  in  the  Cremonefe 
fhould  have  repaffed  the  River  Adda. 

Whilst  Affairs  continued  in  this  Si- 
tuation each  party  miftrufting  its  Ability 
of  putting  a  fpeedy  End  to  the  War,  nei- 
ther would  venture  on  any  Enterprife  that 
might  endanger  the  whole.  The  Admi- 
ral gave  himfelf  little  concern  in  carrying 
on  the  Siege  of  Milan,  being  perfuaded 
that  the  Enemy  would  either  difband 
for  want  of  Money,  or  quit  Milan  for  want 
of  Victuals,  for  tho*  that  City  was  fup- 
plied  with  a  great  Quantity  of  Wheat,  yet 
in  ib  populous  a  Town  the  Mouths  were 
innumerable,  and  as  the  Admiral:  had 
cut  oft  the  Waters  to  prevent  the  work- 
ing of  the  Mills,  they  found  great  Dif- 
ficulties 
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ficulties  in  grinding  their  Corn  *.  On 
thefeConfiderations  he  recalled  the  Troops 
in  the  Ghiaradadda^  and  ported  them 
between  Modem  and  Mila?iy  lb  as  to 
prevent  any  Provifigns  coming  by  the 
Way  of  the  Mountain  of  Bricnza,  having 
already  taken  Care  to  prevent  their  Ac- 
cefs  by  the  ufual  Way  of  Lodi  and  Pa- 
via.  But  all  this,  as  will  appear,  was 
not  fufficient  for  his  obtaining  the  de- 
fired  Effca. 

Prospero  Colonna  labouring  under  a 
a  grievous  Infirmity,  was  no  lefs  uneafy 
in  his  Mind,  under  Expectation  of  the 
Vice-king,  not  brooking  to  bexthe  Se- 
cond in  Command,  wherefore  defirous 
of  exerting  himfelf,  he  ordered  that  all 
Diligence  might  be  uied  to  cut  off  the 
Convoys  of  Provisions  which  came  to 
the  Enemv  from  the  other  Side  of  the 
TefinOy  fince  by  the  Strength  of  their 
Entrenchments,  it  was  not  practicable 
to   drive  them   away  by  Force  of  Arms : 

And 


*  The  Want  of  Bread  was  (o  great  that  One  Hundred 
Thoufand  of  the  Inhabitants  had  not.  a  Morfel  of  Breed 
for  Eight  Days,  whilit  the  new  Mills  were  building. 
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d-  D-  And  for  this  Purpofe  he  propofed  that 
the  Marquis  of  Mantona  mould  enter  Pa- 
Via ;  which  rendering  the  Bridge  of  the 
French  unfecure,  they  laid  another  at 
Torligo  Twenty-five  °Miles  diftant  from 
Pavia.  Vitelli  alfo  earneftly  follicited 
that  his  Regiment  of  Florentine  Men 
at  Arms  which,  at  the  Commencement 
of  the  War,  had  been  fent  to  Genoa,  and 
afterwards  in  Conjunction  with  Three 
Thoufand  Troops  in  the  Pay  of  the 
Genoefe  had  reduced,-  excepting  Alexan- 
dria, all  the  Country  on  the  other  Side 
the  Po,  might  pafs  the  River,  and  in- 
tercept thofe  Provisions  which  came  to 
the  French  Camp  by  Way  of  the  Lo- 
mellina.  But  the  Doge  of  Genoa 
would  not  confent,.  becaufe  he  was  him- 
felf  in  Fear  of  the  Stratagems  of  Fregofo 
who  was  in  Alexandria,  and  becaufe  the 
Venetians,  whofe  Troops  had  paffed  the 
Adda,  refufed  to  crofs  th£  Oglio  whilfl: 
that  Body  of  French  that  had  quitted  Car- 
ravaggio  continued  near  Mcnza  for  fear  of 
endangering  Bergamo.  At  Profpero's  De- 
iire,  Four  Hundred  Light  Horfe  and 
Five  Hundred  Foot  were  lent  to  Trczzo, 

in 
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'in  order  to  oblige  the  French  to  quit  that  J>  o. 
Neighbourhood,  by  cutting  off  their  Pro-^P^ 
virions. 

Whilst   both  Parties  were  thus  em- 
ployed   no    other  military  Actions   were 
performed  than  light  Skirmifhes,  Plunder- 
ings,  and   Excurfions,  moftly  to  the  Dis- 
advantage,  and  fometimes  to  the  confide- 
rable  Lofs  of  the  French,  as  for  Inftance, 
whenG/0.  de Medici  went  out  to  efcortthe 
Provifions  which  were  coming  from  Frezzo 
to  Milan,  with   Two  Hundred  Men   at 
Arms,  One  Hundred  Light  Horfe,  and 
One  Thoufand  Foot,  meeting  with  Eighty 
French   Men    at    Arms,    moftly  belong- 
ing to  Bernardo   Vifconti,  firft  feemed  to 
purfue  them,  then   artfully   retiring  drew 
them    into   an   Ambufli   where   he  had 
placed   Five    Hundred    Men   with    Fire 
Arms,  who  without  much  difficulty  routed  G 
them,    and   killed  or  took    the    greateft^W/Vr 
Part.     In     another    Encounter     likewiie™^s, -/T 
Zncchcro   Borgognone    broke     Sixty    Men*™"- 
at  Arms   of  the  Grand  Ecuever's  Re^i- 
ment.     The  Spaniards alfb  ttfteh  attack. 
and  destroyed    a   good   Number    of  the 
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J.  d.  French  who  guarded  the  Trenches  where 
l^^jthe  Pioneers  wrere  at  Work  in  cutting 
Trenches  under  Cover  of  the  Ramparts, 
and  Pagolo  Luzafa  who  was  in  Pizzi- 
chitone  with  Fifty  Horfe,  making  Excur- 
sions all  over  the  Country,  greatly  an- 
noyed  thofe  who  were  in  Cremona. 

Neither  had  the  Admiral  any  bet- 
ter Succefs  in  his  fecret  Negotiations ; 
He  had  privately  agreed  with  one 
Morgante  of  Parma,  a  chief  Officer  of 
Giovanni  de  Medici's  Regiment,  Giani- 
colo  de  Land  and  Four  others,  only  he 
let  into  the  Secret,  that  when  he  mould 
be  appointed  to  guard  the  Baftion  which 
had  a  Wicket  beyond  the  Out-works, 
he  fnould  introduce  the  French.  On 
the  Night  the  Plot  was  to  be  executed, 
Morgante  imagining  he  had  Occafion 
for  more  Confederates,  difcovered  it  to 
another  of  his  Acquaintance,  who  feem- 
ing  to  approve  of  the  Scheme,  adviied 
him  to  go  and  in  Profperos  Name  or- 
der the  Centinels  not  to  ftir  if  they 
mould  hear  any  Noife,  that  they  might 

not 
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be  prevented  from  molefiing  the  Perfon  A-  D- 

whom   he   fhould  lend  to  the  Enemy's  v^JLL. 

Camp   to   inform   them  of  his  being  in 

Readinefs    for    their    Reception.      The 

Admiral     had    ordered    One  Thoufand 

Foot  that  very   Night  to   approach  the 

Baftion,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 

advance  as  foon  as  the  Signal  was  given 

and    the     whole    Army    to    be    under 

Arms.      But  whilft  Morgante  was   gone 

to  give    his    Order,    the    other  flew    to 

Giovanni  de    Medici,  and  difcovered  the 

whole   Affair,  and  then   feized    on    the 

Confpirators  who,    according  to  military 

Juftice,  were  executed,  by   paffing  thro' 

the  Pikes. 

But  the  Affairs  of  the  French  now 
in  all  Parts,  feemed  to  decline,  for  the 
Fertility  of  the  Country  about  Milan,  to- 
gether with  the  new  Mills  which  the 
Befieged  had  eredled  within,  leffened 
every  Day,  their  Hopes  of  reducing  the 
Town  by  Famine,  and  it  was  computed 
that  in  the  many  Skirmiilies  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Milan,  what  with  killed 
and  difabled' they  had  loft  Fifteen  Hun- 

Vol.  VIII.  F  dred 
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r^  D-  dred  Horfe,  and  were  become  fo  fear- 
^LI^Ljrul,    that    they    durft    not  ftir    out    of 
their     Entrenchments,      unlefs       when 
they  were  under    a    Neceffity    to   fend 
Efcorts    or   procure  Forage  ;    and  then 
they   iffued  forth    in   great  Bodies,   but 
the  Admiral  made   a  Merit  of  this  Dif- 
grace,  and  was  heard  to  fay  that  he  did 
not  condudt  the  War  like  the  hot-headed 
French    Commanders,    but    had  learned 
from  the  Italians  how  to  aft  with  Ma- 
turity and  Moderation,  yet  whenever  his 
Horfe    or    Foot    met  the  Enemy    they 
fhewed    a    greater    Propenfity     to    run 
away  than  to  fight. 

The  Imperial  Officers  being  thus 
freed  from  the  Fear  of  the  Enemy,  and 
of  ftarving,  and  on  the  contrary  in  Hopes 
of  rendering  difficult  the  Provifions  of 
the  French^  were  now  under  no  other 
UneafineiTes  than  that  of  the  Want  of 
Money,  without  which  they  could  hard- 
ly provide  for  the  Suftenance  of  thofe 
in  Milan,  and  it  would  be  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  efcort  them  out  of  the 
Town,    if   the    Occafions    of   the  War 

required 
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required  it.     To  obviate   this  Difficulty  A-   D- 
amongft   other    Ways  and  Means,  Pro-y,  li*,.Lj 
fpero>    with     the   fecret    Confent   of  the£™>j£ 
Vice-king  and   Duke  of  Se//a,  had   foontionwith 
after  the  Pope's   Death  began    to     treat  *feF£"£ 
with  the   Duke  of  Ferrara,  (who   had  ra. 
often    refufed    the  Offers  made  him  by 
the  Admiral    for    marching    his  Troops 
to  affift  the  Siege  of    Cremona   after  he 
had  taken  Reggio)  and  he  agreed    with 
Profpero    that    as    foon  as  he  flhould  be 
put  in  Pofleffion  of  Modena  through  his 
Means,   to  pay  him  immediately  Thirty 
Thoufand  Ducats,   and    Twenty  Thou- 
fand   more  in   Two  Months.     The  Af- 
fair feemed  eafy,  for  as  foon  as  Profpero 
fhould  fend  his  Orders  to   Count  Guido 
Rangoni  who  was  in  the  Service  of  the 
League,  and  to  the  Spanijh  Foot  to  quit 
Modena,  the   Inhabitants  thus  abandoned 
would  fubmit  to  the  Duke.     Profpero  was 
induced  to  take  this  bold  Refolution  not 
only  with  View  to  the  public  Good,  but 
to  gratify  alfo  his  private  Friendfhip  with 
Alfonfo  d'Efte,  and  weaken  the  papal  Gran- 
deur, which  was  a  common  Defire  of  all 
the  Roman  Barons,  that  when  Modena  and 
F  2  Reggio 
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J->  D'  Reggio  were  feparated  from  the  Church 
iJj^i^the  Duke  of  Milan  might,    with  greater 
Eafe,  get  Poffeffion  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza. 

Difco-         This  Negotiation,  tho'  carried  on  with 
vcred  to    great  Secrecy,  came  to  the  Knowledge  of 
dim.        Count  Rangom  who  communicated  it  to 
Guicciardini.     He  faw  immediately  that 
the  only  Way  to  fave  the  Town  was  to 
perfuade    the  Spanijh  Commanders  who 
having  been  ufed   well,   and  receiving  a 
large  Salary,  were  content  with  their  Sta- 
tion, to  pretend  that  they  were  not  under 
Profperds  Authority  till  they  had  joined 
his  Army,  and  therefore  would  not  depart 
from  Modem,  till  they  received  an  exprefs 
Order  from  the  Duke  of  Seffa,  who  had 
fent   them  thither.     The   Governor  was 
Very  fenfible  that  this  Treaty  had  not  been 
carried    on    without  the   Knowledge   of 
Seja,  yet  as  that  Duke  was  the  Imperial 
Ambaffador    at    Rome,   he  thought  that 
when  the  College  of  Cardinals  made  their 
Remonftrances   he    would    not   only  be 
amamed  to  give  fuch  Orders,  but  at  their 
Requefts  would  aft   quite  the  contrary. 

The 
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The    Governor's    Project     took    EfFecT:, 
and  Things  fucceeded  according  to  his 
Willies,  for  Count  Guido  and  the   Spa- 
?iiards  on  receiving  Pro/per o's  Orders   toThe  Gar. 
come  to  Milan,  where  their  Prefence  wasrif°nof 
ncceffary,  the  Count  gave  feveral  Reafonsrefufe7o 
for  not  coming,  as  that  he  was  neither  a^bex  p'- 

fpero'sQt- 

Subject  of  the  Church  nor  a  Modenefe,  andders. 
the  Spaniards  inftru&ed  by  him  and  the 
Governor,  made  Anfwer,  that  they  could 
iK)t  ftir  till  they  were  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Seffa.  After  the  Governor  had 
informed  the  Cardinals  of  what  had  paffed 
they  fent  for  the  Duke  of  Seffa  to  appear 
in  the  Conclave,  where,  not  bein£  willing 
to  render  himfelf,  and  confequently  Ccejar 
fufpeded,  he  would  not  deny  but  that  he 
had  fent  his  Orders  to  the*  Spanifi  Officers 
not  to  depart  from  Modem.-  This  Difco- 
very,  as  it  often  happens  in  human  Af- 
fairs, produced  Eifec~ts  quite  contrary  to 
what  had  been  imagined,  for  when  certain 
Letters  of  Profpe?~o,  intercepted  by  the 
Governor,  were  produced  in  the  College, 
by  which  the  Progrefs  of  the  whble  Trea- 
ty was  difcovered,  the  Cardinals  Adhe- 
rents to  France ,  by  whofe  Oppofition  the 
F  3  Con- 
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A.  D.  Continuation  of  the  Supplies  of  Money 
Ji^t^  which  by  Means  of  the  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dicis  had  been  begun  to  be  fent  to  Modena 
•  was  obftrudted,  now  being  of  Opinion  that 
the  Succefs  of  the  Plot  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  Intereft  of  their  King,  fol- 
licited  themfelves  to  have  the  Money 
fent  to  that  City  ;  as  did  alfo  Cardinal  C0- 
lonna,  that  it  might  be  thought  he  pre- 
ferred the  Advantage  of  the  Apoftolic  See 
to  any  other  Intereft.  Thefe  Meafures  de- 
ferred the  Execution  of  Alfonfo  dEJle's 
Defigns,  but  did  not  prevent  the  Conti- 
nuation of  French  Negotiations.  They 
imagined  it  might  be  fo  managed,  that 
the  Vice-king  who,  with  flow  Marches, 
was  coming  from  Naples  to  Milan,  with 
Four  Hundred  Lances,  and  Two  Thou- 
fand  Foot,  in  his  Paflage  thro'  Modena, 
might  carry  off  the  Spaniards. 

By  this  Time  in  Milan  there  was  no 
Want  of  Food,  for  the  Admiral  fearing 
the  Germans  in  Pavia  might  deftroy  his 
Bridge  on  the  Tefino,  over  which  where 
brought  all  forts  of  Provifions,  detatched 
Three  Thoufand   Foot  from  the  Army 

at 
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at  Monza  which  was  the  fmalleft  Body,  *•  *>• 
and  fent  them  to  guard  the  Bridge,  then  ui^Lj 
reinforcing  his  own  with  another  Part  of 
that  Army,  he  diftributed  the  reft  in 
Marignano  and  Biagrajfa  near  the  Bridge 
whence  the  Imperialifts,  having  Poffeflion 
of  Monza,  were  plentifully  fupplied 
with  all  Neceflaries. 

The  French  Army  was  very  ftrongly 
encamped,    it    confifted  of  Eight   Hun-Defcrip- 
dred    Light  Horfe,  Six  Thoufand  Swift,™™*** 
Two   Thoufand   Italian  Foot,  and   Ten  Army. 
Thoufand   between  French    and  Gafcons, 
and  extended  from  the  Abbey  of  Chara- 
rcalle  as  far  as  the  Road  to'  Pavia,  and 
from  thence  for  the  Space  of  a  Cannon* 
Shot    towards    Milan,    they   had  at  the 
Bridge  of  the  Te/ino  One  Thoufand  Ger- 
mans,  and  One  Thoufand   Italians,    and 
the  fame  Number    at  Biagrajfa,    where 
Renzo  da  Ceri   was  placed.      In  Novara 
they    had    Two   Hundred   Lances,    and 
Two  Thoufand  Foot  between  Akffandria 
and  Lodi. 

F  4  U 
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In  Milan  there  were  Eight  Hundred 
.  \  Lances  Eieht  Hundred  Light  Horfe, 
Forces  in  rive  Thouland  Spaniards,  Six  Thouland 
Jl/a*.  Germany  and  Four  Thoufand  Italian 
Foot,  befides  the  Multitude  of  armed  In- 
habitants, who  in  Heart  and  Hand  were 
ready  to  encounter  the  French.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Mantoua  was  in  Pavia  with  Five 
Hundred  Lances,  Six  Hundred  Light 
Horfe,  Two  Thoufand  Spanifi  Foot,  and 
Three  Thoufand  Italians  ;  Vitelli  at  Caftel 
Nuovo  in  the  Tortonefe  with  Three  Thou- 
fand Foot,  tho'  a  little  after  he  retired  to 
Seravalky  being  apprehenfive  that  a  Body 
of  French  who  were  gone  towards  Alexan- 
dria might  intercept  his  Return  to  Genoa. 
The  Venetians  had  Six  Hundred  Men  at 
Arms,  Five  Hundred  Light  Horfe,  and 
Five  Thoufand  Foot,  but  of  thefe  laft 
One  Thoufand  wer.e  fent  to  Milan  at 
the  Requeft  of  Profpero.,  who  prided  him- 
felf  on  having  it  known  that  he  was  af- 
filed by  the  Venetians,  and  a  little  after 
on  fome  Sufpicion  of  a  Plot,  another  Body 
of  them  were  fent  to  Cremona. 

The 
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The  Admiral  at  laft  prefTedby  the  Diffi- 
culty in  procuring  Provifions,  the  extream  Fre*c%r 
Coldnefs  of  the  Seafon,  the  deep  Snows,  Truce, 
and  the  Grumbling  of  the  Swift,  who  pro- 
tefted  they  would  bear  no  longer  fo  many 
Jnconveniencies,  refolved  to  decamp  from 
Milan,  but  before  he  made  known  this  Re- 
solution, at  his  Requeft  Galeazzo  ¥ifco?tfi 
afked  Leave  to  make  a  Vifit  in  Milan  to 
Madamma  Cbiara,  who  was  no  iefs  fa- 
mous for  her  extraordinary  Beauty  than 
for  having  entirely  captivated  the  Heart  of 
Prcfpero  Colonna.  As  foon  as  Gakazzo 
entered  Milan  he  made  PropofaJs  for  a 
Truce,  which  were  readily  hearkened 
to,  and  the  next  Day  near,  the  Fortifica- 
tions of  Alar  cone,  Pagolo  Vet  tori  the  Flo- 
rentine, Commiflary,  and  Girolamo  Morone 
had  a  Meeting  with  Galeazzo  Vifcotiti,  and 
the  General  of  Normandy  on  the  Part  of 
the  Admiral,  who  propofed  a  Sufpenfion 
of  Arms  for  all  the  following  Month  of 
May,  and  to  quarter  their  Army  in  the 
neighbouring-  Towns  and  Villages,  and 
would  at  leaf!  have  confented  to  reduce 
all  their  Forces  beyond  the  Tefmo,  But  the 

German 
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j.  D.  German  Officers,  vexed  that  their  Hopes  of 

w-y^  Victory  mould  be  interrupted  by  a  Truce, 

refuled  to  agree  to  any  Terms  without  the 

Approbation  of  the  Vice-king,  wherefore 

the  Admiral  two  Days  after,  before  Break  of 

They  re-  Day  ordered  the  Artillery  to  be  carried  to 

treat  from  the  Banks  of  the  Tefino,  which,  as  foon  as 

Milan.       .  / 

it  was  light  was  followed  by  the  whole 
Army,  but  in  fuch  Order,  as  to  appear 
ready  to  fight  if  they  were  attacked. 
When  the  Retreat  was  difcovered  in  the 
Town,  not  only  the  common  Soldiers, 
and  Citizens  cried  out  loudly  to  be  con- 
dueled  to  purfue  them,  but  alfo  the  chief 
Officers,  and  thofe  of  the  greater  Autho- 
rity made  the  fame  Inftances  to  Profpero 
Colomia,  laying  before  him  the  Facility 
of  the  Victory,  for  they  reckoned  themfelves 
not  inferior  to  the  Enemy,  and  thought 
they  fhould  fight  with  much  more  Cou- 
rage 3 .  for  a  Retreat  muft  of  Neceffity  put  a 
Damp  on  moil  of  their  Spirits,  which  in- 
deed was  confirmed  by  feveral  Italians 
who  had  juft  then  deferted  from  them. 
They  reminded  him  of  the  infinite  Glory 
he  would  acquire,  and  how  his  Name 
would  be  perpetuated  to  the  lateft  Poilerity 
t    *  if 
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if  he  added  to  the  Merit  of  his  paft  Victo- 
ries the  Glory  and  Triumph  which  he 
had  now  in  his  Power  to  gain.  But  it 
was  Projpero's  ftated  Maxim  to  avoid  as 
much  as  poffible  to  put  himfelf  in  the 
Power  of  Fortune,  wherefore,  as  immova- 
ble as  the  mofl  folic!  Fabric  againfl  all  the 
Efforts  of  blowing  Winds,  he  made  An- 
fwer,  that  it  did  not  become  a  wife  Ge- 
neral to  regulate  his  Conduct, by  popu- 
lar Clamours,  or  lead  out  his  Men 
againft  an  Army  whofe  Prefervation  de- 
pended on  a  defperate  Defence,  that  he 
had  already  conquered  and  acquired 
fufficient  Glory  by  obliging  the  Enemy 
to  retire  without  .Danger;  or  Effufion  of 
Blood.  That  Men  ought  to  limit  their 
Defires,  for  any  one  might  difcern  that, 
following  their  Council,  if  they  mifcar- 
ried  the  Lofs  would  prove  without  Com- 
parifon  much  greater  than  the  Advan- 
tage if  they  came  off  with  Succefs. 
That  by  .  conducting  himfelf  with  fuch 
Principles  he  had  always  came  off  with 
Honour  in  whatever  he  undertook.  That 
the  Reproach  of  Rafhnefs  is  more  inju- 
rious 
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■A>  D-   rious    to  Generals,  than  the  Glory  of  i 

j  '21,  . 

Victory  is  advantageous,  for  in  the  firft 
Cafe  the  Blame  falls  fclely  and  intire- 
ly  on  the  General,  whereas  the  Praife 
of  Victory,  at  leaft,  according  tothe  Opi- 
nion of  Mankind,  is  communicated 
amongft  many.  That  now  when  he  was 
fo  near  his  End  he  would  not  fol- 
low new  Caunfels,  and  abandon  thofe 
which  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life 
had  procured  him  Glory*  Profit,  and 
Grandeur. 


Negotia-       T  h  e    French  divided   their  Army  ia 
ceming    Two    Bodies*    the     Admiral     with   the 
^■grcatcft   Part  flopped  at    Bragrafa  and 
sew  Pope,  ordered  the  Remainder,  td  Ro/a\  the  firft 
Place   being  diftant  Fourteen,    the  other 
Seven  Miles*  ffcm   Miiak.      But    a  few 
Days  after  the  Admiral  'was.  removed  -from- 
Mzlmz,  a  new  Pope  w#£  created,  after  the 
rdinals  had  been  Fifty  Days  in  the  Con- 
clave, which- was  opened- with- Tbirty-lix- 
Cardinals,  and  Three  others  came  in   af- 
ter.    They  wafted  all  this  Time  in  mak- 
ing divers  Conventions,  being  divided  in- 
to Barries,  not  only  on  account1  of  their 

dif- 
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different  Attachments  to  Ccefar  and  the  A-  &• 
King  of  France,  but  alfo  on  account  ofv 
the  Grandeur  of  the  Cardinal  de  Medici* 
who,  tho'  oppofed  by  all  thofe  who  were 
in  the  French  Intereft,  and  by  fome  of 
Cafars  Adherents,  yet  had  found  Means 
to  fecure  for  himfelf  the  Votes  of  Sixteen 
Cardinals,  who  were  determined  to  chufe 
him,  or  no  other  without  his  Confent. 
He  had  alfo  the  fecret  Promife  of  Five 
more  w7hich  he  procured  by  his  own  In- 
tereft, and  was  befides  particularly  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  Ambaffador  of  C&far  and 
all  thofe  who  depended  on  his  Authority. 
Tho'  he  had  almoft  the  fame  Intereft  at 
the  Death  of  Pope  Leoy  yet  he  now  en- 
tered the  Conclave  with  a  more  firm  Re- 
fection, neither  for  Length  of  Time,  or 
any  other  Accident  to  give  up  his  Hopes, 
principally  founded  on  the  Neceffity  of 
a  Concurrence  of  Two  Thirds  of  the 
prefent  Cardinals,  in  the  Election  of  a  Pon- 
tiff. Nor  would  he  be  removed  from 
his  Refolution  by  the  common  Danger 
of  Italy i  or  the  State  of  the  Church  in  par- 
ticular. As  the  Progrefs  of  the  War 
varied,  each  Party  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tract 
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the  Election,  in  Hopes  that  whoever  got 
the  Vidtory  would  bellow  Favours  on 
his  Adherents.  And  the  Election  would 
have  been  carried  on  to  a  much  greater 
Length  if  all  thofe  who  were  averfe  to 
Cardinal  de  Medici-,  and  who  were  moftly 
the  oldeft  of  the  College,  had  been  as 
united  in  the  Choice  of  any  other  as  they 
were  in  oppoling  him,  and  fetting  alide 
their  private  Views,  had  been  only  unani- 
mous in  excluding  Cardinal  de  Medici. 
Cardinal  Colonna  was  a  Man  of  a  hafty  and 
very  proud  Temper,  and  Cardinal  de 
Medici  §  bitter  Enemy,  but  being  diflatif- 
fied  with  the  Cardinals  of  his  Party,  becaufe 
he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  chufe 
Cardinal  Jacovaccioz  Roman  of  his  Faftion,. 
and  who  had  a  great  Dependance  on  him, 
he  went  of  his  own  Accord  to  Cardinal 
de  Medici y  offering  him  all  his  Intereft  for 
his  Election.  Medici  gave  him  inftantly 
a  Bond  under  his  Hand  by  which  he  en- 
gaged to  make  him  Chancellor,  which 
Poll  he  then  occupied  himfelf,  and  make 
him  a  Prefent  of  his  moll  fumptous 
Palace,  built  by  Cardinal  San  Giorgio, 
and   given   him  by  Pope  Leo.     Co/onnay 

overjoyed 
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overjoyed   at  thefe  Conceffions,   brought 
over  Cardinal  Cornaro  and  Two  more; 
as  foon  as  this  Change  was  known  feveral 
others,  as   ufually  happens  in  Conclaves, 
carried  away  by  Meannefs  of  Spirit  or  Am- 
bition, ftrove  not  to  be  the  laft  in  offering 
their  Service,  by  which  means  that  very 
Night  the  Cardinal  de   Medici  was  unani-  Cardinal 
moufly  adored  as  Pontiff,  and   the  next'£a^frf 
Morning   the   19th    of  November ■,     was  Pope* 
elected,    according  to  Form,     with    the 
ufual   lblemn  Scrutiny,   that   Day   Two 
Years   on  which  he  had  entered  trium- 
phantly into  Milan.     It  was  believed  that 
the  vafl  Number  of  Benefices  and  ecclefi- 
aftical  Polls  of  which  he  was  in  Poffeffion 
facilitated    his    Election,    for  when   the 
Cardinals  came   into  the   Conclave   they 
unanimoufly  figned  a  Convention,  by  which 
alltheecclefiaftical  Revenues  of  the  Perfon 
elected,  mould  be  equally  divided  amongft 
the  reft  of  the  College.     He  intended  to 
retain  the  Name  of  Julius,  but  being  told 
by  fome   Cardinals  that  it  had  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  who  after  their  Election 
had  not  changed  their  Names,  had  died  the  Name 
within  the  Year,  he  affumed  the  Name  of**®™'*' 

Clement 
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A.  D._  Clement  VII.  either  becaufe  the  Feftival 
^XXj  of  that  Saint  was  near,  or  alluding  to  his 
having  after  his  Election  forgiven  and 
taken  into  Favour  the  Cardinal  of  Vol- 
terra  with  all  his  Adherents,  notwith- 
flanding  that  Adrian,  when  he  was  draw- 
ing near  his  End,  had  declared  that  Car- 
dinal incapable  of  affifting  at  the  Conclave, 
and  tho'  after  he  was  admitted  by  theCollege, 
he  had  obftinately  flood  out  to  the  very 
laft  againft  the  Election  of  Julius. 

It  is  certain  that  the  new  Pope  was  in 
the  higheft  Reputation  in  all  Parts,  and  the 
Delay  made  in  his  Election,  greater  than 
had  been  for  a  long  time,  feemed  to  be  re- 
compenfed  by   the    vaft  Authority   and 
Worth  of  the  Perfon  who  was  feated  in 
the  Chair,  becaufe  he  united  the  Sovereign 
Power  he  had  in  Florence,  to  the  extenfive 
Power  of  the  Church,  becaufe  he  had  for 
fo  many  Years  under  Leo  exercifed  in  3 
manner  the   whole  Power  of  the  Ponti- 
ficate -3    becaufe  he  was  reputed  to  be   a 
Perfon  of  Gravity   and  firm  to  his  Re- 
folutions,    and    becaufe    feveral   Actions 
which  proceeded  from  Leo,   being  attri- 
buted 
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buted  to  him,  every  one  pronounced  him 
to  be  a  Perfon  full  of  Ambition,  of  a 
great  and  turbulent  Spirit,  paffionately  de- 
firous  of  Novelties,  to  which  may  be  added 
that  he  was  no  ways  addicted  to  Diverfi- 
ons,  andasitwasknownthathehad  applied 
himfelf  ferioufly  to  Bufinefs,  every  one  ex^ 
peeled  very  grand  and  extraordinary  At- 
chievement9.  His  Election  at  once 
reftoredabfolute  Security  to  the  State  of  the 
Church,  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  terri- 
fied at  the  Election  of  fo  refolutea  Perfon, 
and  giving  over  all  Hopes  of  obtaining 
Modena  by  the  Coming  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  and  trufting  flill  lefs  to  the 
French  MefTengers,  who  by  Means  of 
Teodoro  Trivulzi  came  to  make  him  vail 
Offers  if  he  would  enter  into  their  Alli- 
ance, after  leaving  fufficient  Garrifons  in 
Reggio  and  Rubier  a,  returned  to  Ferrara. 
The  Affairs  in  Romagna  were  alfo  quieted, 
where  Giovanni  da  Safaiella,  who,  in  the 
Life  of  Adrian,  had  been  driven  away  by 
the  Ghibellines,  fince  his  Death,  at  the 
Head  of  a  good  Number  of  Guelfs,  was 
Vol.  VIII.  G  returned 
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*•  D-    returned    into  that    Country  under  the 
u~v~!*j  Pretext  of  diftreffing  the  oppofite  Faction, 

but  in  reality  by  the  Encouragement  of  the 

French. 

But  as  foon  as  the  French  Army  was 

difpofed  between  Biagrajfa  and  Roja,   the 

Admiral,   retaining    only  Four   thoufand 

Swifsy  difbanded  the  Troops  of  Dauphine 

and  the  Languedoc  Foot  as  ufelefs,  and  fent 

the  heavy  Artillery  on  the  other  Side  the 

Te/ino,  determining  to  wait  in  his  Camp 

for  the  Supplies  that  were  getting  ready  in 

France,   not  being  in  the  leaft  apprehen- 

„  five  of  being  forced,   and    having  Provi- 

lions  in  Plenty.      But  not  to  be  idle  he 

ordered    Renzo,    with     Seven    Thoufand 

Italians,  to  befiege  Arena,  a  ftrong  Place 

on   the  Borders   of  the   Lago  Maggiore, 

jhona      in   the    PofTeffion   of    Anchife    Vijconti ; 

gc  '  but   Profpero  Colonna  fent    a  Succour  of 

Twelve  Hundred  Foot  to    reinforce    it. 

The  Caftle  ofArona  commands  the  Town, 

which,  on  that  account,  is  of  no  Ufe  to  any 

one  without  the  Caftle.     Renzo  therefore 

laid  Siege  to  the  Caftle,  but  after  giving 

feveral  AfTaults  to  no  Purpofe,  for  almoft  a 

Month 
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Month  together,  with  the  Lofs  of  many 
of  his  Men,  he  broke  up  the  Siege,  con- 
firming the  Opinion  that  had  been  fome 
time  lince  entertained  of  him  by  the 
Italians,  that  none  of  his  Actions,  fince 
the  Siege  of  Crema,  had  been  anfwera- 
ble  to  his  Defence  of  that  Town. 


Prospero  was  all  this  while  drawing  Death  of 
near  his   End,    having  been    for  Eight  £"#<" 

r  Cdonna* 

Months  in  a  languiihing  Condition,  not 
without  fomeSufpicion  of  Poifon,  or  a  Love 
Potion.  He  had  once  been  jealous  of  the  Ar- 
rival of  the  Viceroy,  but  now  finding  him- 
felf  unable  to  carry  on  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
War,  was  very  follicitous  for  his  Com- 
ing. The  Viceroy  at  laft  arrived,  but 
when  he  approached  Milan,  would  not 
for  feveral  Days  enter  the  Town,  out  of 
Refpeft  and  Regard  to  the  Merits  ancj 
Reputation  of  fo  famous  a  General  -,  but 
when  he  heardhewasatthelaft  Extremity 
and  delirious,  he  would  not  lofe  the  Satis-* 
fa&ion  of  having  the  Sightof  fogreataMan, 
and  came  to  his  Bedfide  a  few  Hours  be- 
fore his  Death  3  tho'  fome  have  afferted 
that  he  did  not  enter  Milan  before  he  ex- 
G  2  pired, 
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^-   D.  pired,  which    was  on   the  laft  Day  but 
i^XXj  one  of  the  Year.     He  was  no  doubt  re- 
His  Cha-  puted  a  famous  General,  and   his  Repu- 
raaer.     tation    and   Authority    were  very  much 
increafed  in  his  latter  Days.     By  a  long 
Experience  he  made  himfelf  a    perfect 
Matter  of  the  military  Art,  yet  he  was  not 
quick    in    embracing  the    Opportunities 
which  were  offered  him  from  the  Difor- 
ders  and   Weaknefs  of  his  Adverfaries ; 
but    by  fuch   Proceedings   he  gave    alfo 
little    Opportunity    to    the    Enemy   for 
diftreffing  him.     He   was  naturally  very 
flow  in  his  Undertakings,  and  may  defer- 
vedly  be  called  the  Cunclator  *.     But  the 
World  is  juflly  indebted   to  Profpero  for 
teaching   how  to   carry  on  a  War  more 
Profperoh  effectually  with  Counfel    than    with  the 
new  Way  Sword,    and  the  Art  of  defending  States 
^king  without  running  the   Rifque  of  a  Battle 
without  Neceffity.    In  our  Days  the  Man- 
ner of  making  War  has  undergone  feveral 
Variations ;  for,  before  the  Expedition   of 
Way,      Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  the  Strength  of 

an 


*  This  Title  of  Cunclator,  which  fignifies  the  Delayer, 
was  given  to  Fabius  Maximus  when  he  obftructed  Hunni* 
bal%*  Progrefs  in  Italy  by  avoiding  an  Attion, 
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an  Army  confifted  more  of  Horfe  in 
heavy  Armour  than  in  Foot.  The  In- 
ftruments  for  battering  Towns  were  ex- 
treamly  inconvenient  for  Carriage,  and 
unhandy  when  put  toUfe  :  Battles  were 
often  given,  yet  the  Slaughter  was  not 
confiderable,  and  little  Blood  was  fpilt. 
When  any  Town  was  befieged,  tho' 
never  fo  fmall  or.  weak,  it  would  hold 
out  for  feveral  Days  againft  a  ftrong  Ar- 
my, not  fo  much  thro'  the  Skill  of  the 
Befieged  as  from  the  Unfkilfulnefs  of  the 
Befiegers,  which  rendered  it  very  difficult 
for  any  Prince  to  get  Poffeffion  of  his 
Neighbour's  State.  But  fince  the  Arrival 
of  Charles  in  Italy  the  Terror  of  Fo- 
reigners, the  Ferocity  of  a  differently  difci- 
plined  Infantry,  and  above  all  the  Execu- 
tion of  the  Artillery,  have  filled  the  Minds 
of  the  Italians  with  Terror,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  there  was  no  Hopes  of 
defending  themfelves  without  keeping  the 
Field  3  for  the  Men  inGarrifons,  quite  igno- 
rant how  to  defend  the  Towns,  gave  them 
up  at  the  firft  Approach  of  the  Enemy, 
and  if  any  had  the  Courage  to  refift,  in  a 
few  Days  they  were  not  able  to  ftand  the 
G  3  Aflault. 
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Affault.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  were  attacked 
and  taken,  as  one  may  fay,  the  fame,  Day. 
Thus  the  Venetians^  after  the  Lofs  of  one 
Battle,  immediately  abandoned  all  their 
"Terra  Firma.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
French,  at  the  very  Sight  of  the  Enemy, 
deferted  the  Dutchy  of  Milan.  Mankind, 
terrified  at  the  eafy  Lofs  of  their  Town 9 
by  thefe  deftructive  Instruments,  applied 
all  their  Wits  and  Art  to  find  out  Me- 
thods of  Defence,  and  with  fuch  Succefs 
that  they  have  fortified  even  their  fmalleft 
Towns  with  Ramparts,  Ditches,  Flanks, 
Outworks,  and  Baftions,  whence  being 
affifted  by  a  numerous  Artillery,  which 
does  more  Execution  in  the  Defence 
than  in  the  Siege  of  Places,  the  Towns 
are  rendered  fecure,  it  being  a  very  hard 
matter  to  take  a  Town  fortified  in  fuch 
a  Manner.  The  Recovery  of  Otranto 
from  the  Turks  in  our  Forefathers 
Times,  gave  us  perhaps  the  firft  No- 
tions of  fuch  Sort  of  Fortifications  ;  for 
Alfonfi  Duke  of  Calabria^  on  entering 
that  Town,  found  that  the  Ottomans  had 
made  feveral    Works    unknown   to  the 

Italians^ 
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Italians,  but  the  Memory  of  them  had 
been  only  retained,  for  they  were  never 
put  in  Practice.  Profpero  by  thefe  Arts, 
much  to  his  Honour,  twice  defended 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  he  being  the  only 
or  the  chief  Perfon  who  ufed  them 
both  defenfively  and  offensively;  for  by  cut- 
ting off  his  Enemy's  Provifions,  and  pro- 
longing the  War,  he  confumed  them 
with  Wearinefs,  Length  of  Time, 
Poverty  and  Diforders.  In  this  manner 
he  both  defended  himfelf  and  conquered 
without  fighting,  and  even  without 
drawing  a  Sword,  or  breaking  a  fingle 
Lance.  His  Example  has  been  fince  fol- 
lowed, and  many  Wars,  that  had  lafted 
for  feveral  Months,  have  been  termi- 
nated more  by  Induftry  and  good  Ma- 
nagement, and  making  a  proper  Ufe  of 
all  Advantages,   than  by  Battles. 

Such  were,  the  Trafifactions  of  the' 
Year  1523  in  Italy,  and  the  fame  Year 
there  were  great  Expectations  from  the 
Preparations  that  were  making  beyond 
the  Mountains,  which  produced  Effects 
not  worthy  of  fuch  great  Princes,  for 
G  4  Cafar 
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A-  *>•  Cczfar  and  the  King  of  England  had 
j^^j  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that 
they  would  with  mighty  Armies  make 
an  Irruption,  one  into  Picardy,  the  other 
into  Guyenne ;  but  the  Motions  of  the 
King  of  England  in  Picardy  were  to 
little  Purpofe,  and  the  Attempt  of  Bour- 
bon in  Burgundy  foon  came  to  nothing  $ 
for  not  being  able  to  pay  his  German 
Foot,  fome  of  the  Officers  agreed  with 
the  King  of  France,  and  withdrew  Part  of 
their  Troops,  and  Bourbon  defpamn  go  f  Suc- 
cefs  in  France  went  to  Milan,  where  Cajar 
not  liking  he  mould  go  to  Spain,  left  per- 
haps he  fhould  perfect  the  Matrimony, 
which  he  did  not  defire  fhould  take  Place, 
lent  him  by  Buren  the  Title  of  his  Lieu- 
tenant General  in  Italy,  defiring  him  to 
continue  there.  Nor  did  Cafar's  Af- 
fairs on  the  Side  of  Spain  proceed  ac- 
cording to  his  Wifhes  ;  for  tho'  folli- 
citous  for  the  War  he  was  arrived  at 
Pampelona,  in  order  to  enter  France  in 
invade™  Perfon,  and  had  already  fent  the  Army 
France,  beyond  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which 
had  taken  Sauterre,  not  far  diftant  from 
St.  Jean  du  Pied  de  Port,   yet  his  Power 

net 
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not    being   equal    to   his  Eagernefs,    for  a.    d. 
want    of   Money    he    could     not  fubfift  ^J^^j 
fuch  a  Number  of  Forces  as  was  nece/Tary 
for  fo  great  an  Undertaking ;  nor  had  he 
been  able  on  the  fame  account  to  affem- 
ble  his  Army,  till  towards  the  latter  End 
of  the  Year  5  and  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Sea- 
fon  with  the  Scarcity  of  Provifions,  that 
could  not  be  eafily  conveyed  at  fuch   a 
Diftance,    were     additional    Difficulties, 
which  at  laft  obliged  him  to  difband  this%»i^# 
Army,  which  had  been  aflembled  againft  barnclc(i# 
the  Advice  of  almoft  all  his  Council.     And 
Federigo  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Aha,  a  No- 
bleman of  great   Age  and  Authority,  did 
not  fcruple  faying  in  the  Heat  of  the  War, 
that   Charles  in   many  Things  refembled 
Ferdinando,  his  Grandfather  by  the  Mo- 
ther's   Side,   but    in   this   Expedition   he 
acted   more  like  Maximilian,  his  Grand- 
father by  the  Father's  Side. 

We  are  nowentering  on  the  Year  1 524,    ,524t 
in  the  Beginning  of  which  Cafar's  Com- 
manders,   taking   Advantage  of  the  Dif- 
trefs  of  the  French,  hoped  they  fhould  be 

able 
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able  to  put  an  End  to  the  War :  For 
this  Purpofe  they  fent  for  the  Duke  of 
Vrbino,  and  Pietro  da  Pefaro,  the  Vene- 
tian Proveditor,  to  come  to  Milan,  in 
qrder  to  confult  on  the  future  Opera- 
tions :  When  it  was  unanimoufly  reiolved 
that  as  foon  as  the  Six  thoufand  Germans 
which  the  Viceroy  had  ordered  to  be 
enlifted,  were  arrived  at  Milan,  the  Impe- 
rial and  Venetian  Army  fhould  jointly 
approach  the  Enemy,  and  expel  them 
from  that  State  with  Sword  or  Famine, 
As  they  were  perfuaded  they  had  a  fuffi- 
cient  Force  to  compafs  this  Defign,  there 
remained  no  other  Obftacle  than  the 
Difficulty  of  raifing  Money ;  for  as  the  Sol- 
c  .  diery  were  greatly  in  Arrears,  there  was 
of  Money  no  Hopes  of  making  them  march  out  of 
™x*ti™r'.Milany  or  the  other  Towns,  till  they  were 
my.  paid  ;  nor  was  it  lefs  neceffary,  while  the 
Army  kept  the  Field,  to  make  Provifion 
for  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Payments.  To 
remove  thefe  Difficulties  in  part,  the  Mi- 
laneje,  being  heartily  tired  of  the  War, 
raifed  Ninety  Thoufand  Ducats  amongft 
themfelves,and  lent  them  chearfully  to  the 

Duke, 
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Duke,  whofe  Punctuality  had  already 
been  experienced,  when  he  repaid  them 
out  of  his  Tfeafury  the  Sums  they  had 
advanced  when  Lautrech.  lay  before 
Milan.  The  Pope  alfo  at  this  Juncture 
gave  a  helping  Hand  \  for,  dreading  by 
what  had  pad,  the  Effe&s  of  a  French 
Vidtory,  unknown  to  the  Meffengers  fent 
by  the  King  of  France,  to  whom  he 
pretended  the  contrary,  he  very  private- 
ly gave  Cte/ar's  AmbafTadors  Thirty 
Thoufand  Ducats,  and  infifted  that  the 
Florentines,  of  whom  the  Viceroy  de- 
manded a  frefh  Contribution,  by  Virtue 
of  the  Confederacy  made  in  Adrian's 
Time,  fhould  pay  Thirty  Thoufand  Du- 
cats in  full  of  all  Demands.  Not  that 
the  Pope  had  any  Intention  to  fhew  for  the 
future  any  Partiality  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending Parties  :  On  the  contrary,  his  Im- 
partiality was  plainly  feen;  for  when  Ccefar 
and  the  King,  on  his  Affumption  to  thtchmemU 
Pontificate,  fent  him,  one  Buren,  and  therefolvedto 
other  ban  Majjan,  to  engage  him  in  their  ter  be- 
Intereft,    he   hearkened    to  neither,    but  <ween  the 

Emperor 

refolved,  as  foon  as  the  prefent  Disturbances  and  the 
were  compofed,  to  proceed  with  that  Mo-  ^J"^f 

deration 
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A.  D.  deration  in  Differences  between  Chriftian 
Princes  as  was  proper  for  a  Roman  Pontiff, 
and,  without  fhewing  any  particular  Pro- 
penfity  to  either,  ufe  his  utmofl:  Endea- 
vours to  difpofe  them  to  Peace.  This 
Behaviour  was  at  that  Time  agreeable  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  feared  that 
Clement  entertained  the  fame  ill  Difpofition 
towards  him  now  he  was  Pope,  as  he  had 
when  Cardinal  ;  Cafar  on  the  contrary 
was  difpleafed,  thinking  his  pan:  Friend{hip> 
and,  fince  Leo's  Death,  the  Interefthe  had 
given  him  for  his  Election,  ought  to  have 
induced  him  not  to  feparate  from  him  ; 
wherefore  he  took  it  very  ill  when  it  was 
fignified  to  him,  on  the  Part  of  the  Pontiff, 
that  tho'  he  had  not  diverted  himfelf  of 
the  Benevolence  which.  He  had  hitherto 
entertained  for  him,  yet  fince  he  had  now 
laid  afide  the  private  Perfon,  and  was  be- 
come a  common  Father,  he  was  in  Duty 
bound  for  the  future  to  difpenfe  com- 
mon Duties. 

But  whilft  the  Viceroy  was  getting 
himfelf  in  Readinefs  to  march  againfl  the 
Enemy,   he  fent  Giovanni  de   Medici  to 

befiege 
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befiege  Marignano,  which  together  with  A-   *>• 
the  Caftle  furrendered  -,  and  a   few  Days  J^l^j 
after  the  Marquis   of  Pefcara,  who,  not 
being    difpofed  to    ferve  under   Profpero 
Colonna,   did  not  come  to  the  Army  till 
that   General  was   at  the  laft  Extremity, 
being  informed  that    Bayard  was  potted 
in   Rebecco   with  Three  Hundred  Light 
Horfe,   and    a   good   Body   of  Foot,  in 
coniun&ion  with  Giovanni  de  Medici,  he  „   . 
fuddenly  attacked  them,    and  took  moft™  taken, 
of  their  Men,  with  their  Horfes,  and  dif-^jj^ 
perfed  and  put  to  Flight  the  reft;   then  routs  a 
with  all  Speed  he  retired  to  Milan,  that  he^J** 
might  not   give  Time  for  thofe  in  Bia- 
grajfa  to  purfue  him.     His  Induftry  and 
Valour    were    much    cried    up  on    this 
Occafion,    but    much     more  his  Speed; 
for  Rebecco   is  but    Two    Miles    diflant 
from  Biagraffa,   but  is  Seventeen    from 
Milan,  from  whence  he  had  fet  out. 

The  State  of  the  War  was  now  re- 
duced to  this  Point,  that  the  Hopes  of 
the  French  confifted  in  their  Enemy's 
Want  of  Money,  and  thofe  of  the  Ini- 
perialifts    in  their  Adveriary's    Want   of 

Provifions, 
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A-  D-  Provifions,  for   they  could  not  think  of 

I  C  2.A. 

j^rv-vjdiilodging   them  by    Force    from    their 
very  ftrong  Camp  of  BiagraJJd  -y  yet  both 
Parties  expe&ed  Succours,  thefe  of  Ger- 
man  Foot,  and   the   other  of  Swifs  and 
other  Foot.     The  Admiral  fet  Fire  to  the 
Town  of  Rofa,  and  withdrew  the  Garri- 
fon  to  Biagrajja,  and  to  annoy  the  Ene- 
my made  Excurfions   all  over  the  Coun- 
try, burning   and  destroying  every  Thing 
before  him.  But  the  German  Foot  being  at 
laft  arrived  the  Imperial  Army,  conlifting  of 
SixteenHundredMenatArms,FifteenHun- 
dred  Light  Horfe,  Seven  Thoufand  Spani- 
ards^ wel ve  Th  ouand  Germans,  and  Fifteen 
Hundred  Italians,  with  the  Duke  of  Mi/an, 
the  Duke  of  Bcurbon,  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Marquis  of  Pefcara  at  their  Head,  after  Four 
Thoufand  Foot  had  been  left   to  guard 
Imperial  Milan,   went  and  encamped  at   Venafco, 
mashes  where  a  few  Days    after  the   Duke   of 
tQftna/ca.Ur&ino  joined  them  with  Six    Hundred 
Men  at  Arms,  Six  Hundred  Light  Horfe, 
and  Six  Thoufand  Venetian  Foot.     The 
Caftle  of  Cremona,  in   the   mean  Time, 
Cattle  of  not  being    able      to      hold       out      any 
fwrender^onger  f°r  Want   of  Food,  and  Federigo 

da 
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da  Bozzole  having    in  vain  attempted  to  A-  D- 
relieve  it,  furrendered  to  the  Imperialifts.  C^v^J 
•     After  this  the  Ccefarean    Army   marched 
to   Cafera  Five   Miles   diftant  from  Bia- 
grafa,  where    the  Admiral,  after  diftri- t?^J^e 
buting    Two  Hundred  Lances  and  Five^»<^ 
Thoufand   Foot  between  Lodi,  Novara%   rmy* 
and  Alexandria,  had  ported  himfelf  with 
Eight   Hundred    Lances,    Eight    Thou- 
fand   Swifs,    which    a  few    Days    after 
were    increafed   with    Three    Thoufand 
more,  Four  Thoufand  Italian,  and    Two 
Thoufand  German  Foot,  and  having  as  yet 
fufficient   Quantity   of  Provifions   in  the 
Army    and    neighbouring     Towns    for 
Two  Months,  it   was  impoflible   to  at- 
tack  him  in  his  ftrong    Entrenchments 
without    the   utmoft    Hazard.     Where- 
fore  the   Imperialifts  had  very  often  at- 
tempted  to  pafs  the  Tefino,  in    order  to 
take    thofe    Towns   which  fupplied  the 
Enemy    with   Neceflaries  on   that  Side, 
an4  prevent  what  Succours  might  come 
from    France    from    joining  the  Army, 
but  were  always  fearful  that  fuch  a  Step 
might  endanger  Milan,  till  at  laft,  confi- 

dering 
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dering  the  Confidence  they  might  repofe 
in  the  People  of  that  City,  they  thought 
a  very  large  Garrifon  was  not  necefiary, 
and  therefore  came  to  a  Refolution  of 
paffing  that  River,  and  the  Duke  with 
Giovanni  de  Medici  returned  to  Milan, 
where  the  Garrifon  now  confifted  of  Six 
Thoufand  Foot.  On  the  Second  Day  of 
March  the  Army  pafled  the  Tefino>  near 
Pavia,  over  Three  Bridges,  the  main  Body 
quartered  at  Gambaloy  and  the  Remainder 
were  diftributed  in  the  neighbouring  Vil- 
lages. On  occafion  of  this  Paffage  the 
Admiral,  to  fecure  Vigevano,  fent  thither 
Immediately  Renzo  da  Ceri,  and  Five 
Days  after  fearing  he  mould  lofe  that 
Town,  and  the  reft  of  the  Lomettina,  which 
if  taken  would  leave  him  in  a  manner 
befieged,  decamped  with  his  whole 
Army,  leaving  One  Hundred  Horfe  and 
One  Thoufand  Foot  at  BiagraJJa.  He 
placed  his  Van-guard  before  Vigevanoy 
and  the  main  Body  at  Mortara,  Two 
Miles  from  Gambalo^  where  the  Viceroy 
was  pofted  ,  he  was  very  fafe  in  this  Situa- 
tion, had  Plenty  of  Provifions,  and  afecure 
Communication    with     the    Monferrato, 

Vercelliy 
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Vercclliy    and    Novara,    and    the  Places    v   D* 
being  near   many  others,  all   Neceflaries  ^^j 
pafled  from  Town  to  Town  with  as  much 
Eafe  as  if  they  were  under  a  Convoy. 

The  Admiral  for  two  Days  fucceffively 
offered  Battle  to  the  Enemy,*  who,  tho' 
fenfible  of  their  fuperior  Numbers,  and 
Valour  of  their  Men,  refufed  to  fight, 
riot  being  willing  to  put  to  Chance  their 
almoft  certain  Hopes  of  Victory,  for  by 
fome  intercepted  Letters  they  were 
informed  the  Enemy  began  to  want  Mo- 
ney. 

After  the  Imperial  Army  had  pafled 
the  Te/ino,  the  Duke  of  Urbino  with  the 
Venetian  Troops  laid  Siege  to  Garlafco, 
a'  Town  ftrongly  fituated,  and  well  for- 
tified with  Ditches  and  Ramparts,  and 
garrifbned  by  Four  Hundred  Italian 
Foot,  which  lying  on  the  other .  Side 
of  the  fefmoy  between  Pavia  and  Tru^ 
melloy  where  he  had  defigned  to  encamp, 
intercepted  the  Accefs  of  Provifions,  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
Army.      On  his  Arrival  he  raifed  a  Bat- 

Vol.  VIII.  H  tery, 
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A-  E>.  tery,  and  gave,  the  fame  Day,  the  Af- 
v^^^j  fault,  in  which  being  repuifed,  many 
of  his  Men,  and  fome  of  thofe  of  Giovanni 
de  Medici,  paffed  the  Ditches  up  to  their 
Necks  in  Water,  and  made  fo  vigorous 
an  Attack,  that  they  forced  their  Way 
into  the  Town  with  great  Slaughter  of 
the  Enemy. 

The  Imperial  Army  moved  afterwards 
to  San  Giorgio  jieaj  Pieve  al  Carro,  with 
an  Intent  of  laying  Siege  to  Sartirano,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Side  of  the  Po,  a  ftrong 
Town  which  lay  convenient  for  pre- 
venting Pro  virions  going  to  the  French. 
The  Care  of  this  Place  was  committed 
to  Ugo  Pepoli,  and  Giovanni  Birago;  it 
had  in  Garrifon  fome  Horfe  and  Six 
Hundred  Foot  ;  but  Giovanni  d  Urbino, 
arriving  with  fome  Artillery  and  Two 
Thoufand  Spaniards,  took  firft  the  Town 
and  then  the  Fort,  putting  the  common 
Soldiers  to  the  Sword,  and  making  the 
Officers  Prifoners.,  The  French  were  on 
their  March  to  fuccour  Sartirano,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  Speed  of  the 
Enemy,   and   on  hearing    on  the  Road 

what 
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what  had  happened,  they  flopped  with  A-  D- 
their  whole  Army  at  Monza.  Neither  (JJ^j 
had  the  Fre?tch  better  Succefs  in  other 
Parts  of  the  Dutchy ;  for  the  Garrifon 
of  Milan  forced  the  Town  of  San 
Giorgio,  that  lay  beyond  Monza,  from 
whence  thofe  of  Biagrajfa  were  fup- 
plied  with  Proviiions,  to  furrender.  Vi- 
telli  recovered  Stradella,  where  the  In- 
habitants had  fent  for  the  French  quar- 
tered in  Lodi,  on  account  of  the  ill 
Ufage  they  received  from  the  German 
Garrifon.  Pagolo  Luzzafco  meeting  a 
ftrong  Body  of  French  Horfe  put  them 
to  Flight  *  and  Federigo  da  Bozzoli 
having  fet  out  from  Lodi  to  make  an 
Attempt  on  Fizzichitone  returned  with 
Shame  inftead  of  Viftory,  being  repulfed 
after  many  of  his  Men  had  been  killed 
and  many  wounded.  The  only  Advan- 
tage they  obtained  was  the  intercepting 
of  Fourteen  Thoufand  Ducats  fent  to 
the  Army  by  Ccefar,  which  were  feized 
in  an  Excurfion  between  Piacenza  and 
Toriona. 

H  2  U 
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A.    D. 
1524. 
t^v-Nj     In  the  Midft  of  thefe  Difficulties,  two 

Things  kept    up   the   Admiral's    Spirits, 
one  his  Hopes  of  a  Diverfion,  the  other 
of  a   fpeedy    Succour;  for   the  King  had 
fent,  by  the   Mountain    of  Monginevra, 
Four  Hundred  Lances,    which  were  to 
be  joined  by  Ten  Thoufand  Swifs,  and 
Renzo    da    Ceri    was     conducting    Five 
Thoufand   new  enlifted   Grifons,  by   the 
Way  of  Val  di  SaJJina  into    the  Terri- 
tory of  Bergamo,   whence  they  'were   to 
proceed     to    join    Federigo    da    Bozzole 
who   had  with   him  a  good  Number  of 
Italian  Foot.       The    Admiral    expected 
that  the  Imperialifls  on  their  Arrival  would 
be  obliged  to  repafs  the  Tefino,  for  the 
Security  of  Milan.     The  Duke  of  %Mila?i 
fent    Giownni  de    Medici    againft   thofe 
Forces,  with  Fifty  Men  at  Arms,  Three 
Hundred     Light     Horfe,     and      Three 
Thoufand  Foot,  who  joining  Three  Hun- 
dred   Men    at    Arms,    Three   Hundred 
Light  Horfe,  and    Four  Thoufand  Foot 
of  the  Venetians,  approached  the  Enemy 
who  was  at  Cravina,  a  Country  Seat  be- 
tween   the    Rivers    Adda    and    Brem&o, 

Eight 
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Eight  Miles  diftant  from  Bergamo,  and 
with  Part  of  his  Men  made  Excuriion 
to  their  very  Camp.  But  the  Swift,  the 
Third  Day  after  their  Arrival,  com- 
plaining that  in  Cravina  they  had  nei- 
ther found  Money  nor  Horfe,  nor  another 
Body  of  Foot,  as  they  had  been  promifed 
by  Renzo,  returned  into  their  own  Coun- 
try. 

After  the  Sivifs  had  broke  up,  Gzov. 
de  Medici  took  Caravaggio,  and  then 
paffing  the  Adda  with  the  Artillery  de- 
ftroyed  the  Bridge  of  the  French  at 
Bufaioro  on  the  Tefino.  Biagrajfa  was 
now  the  only  Place  remaining  in  PorTeiHon 
of  the  French  between  Milan  and  the 
lefmo,  it  was  well  ftored  with  Provi- 
fions,  and  had  a  Garrifon  of  One  Thou- 
fand  Foot  under  Girolamo  Caraccio/o  a 
Neapolitan.  This  Town  being  iituated  on 
the  great  Canal,  was  of  great  Hindrance 
to  the  Provifions  which  were  ufually  fent 
that  Way  to  Milan.  The  Duke  took 
with  him  to  this  Siege  Giovanni  de  Me- 
dici, and  was  accompanied  by  all  the  Mi- 
lanefc  Youth  as  well  as  Soldiery,  and 
H  3  having 
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A-  D-  having  battered  the  Walls  from  Sun- 
j^^jrife  till  Noon,  the  Town  was  taken  that 
very  Day,  to  the  great  Honour  of  Giov. 
de  Medici,  who  on  this  Occafion  gave 
Marks  not  only  of  a  fuperior  Valour,  but 
acted  with  as  much  Prudence  and  Au- 
thority as  could  be  expected  from  any  great 
General.  Caracciolo  was  taken  Prifoner, 
many  of  the  Garrifon  were  killed  in  the 
Action,  and  Medici  ordered  feveral  who 
had  deferted  from  him  to  be  hanged. 
As  foon  as  the  Town  was  taken  thofe 
in  the  Cattle  capitulated,  and  furrendered 
on  a  Promife  of  Safety  for  their  Perfons. 
This  Victory  was  joyful  News  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  Mi/an,  but  their  Misfor- 
tune, without  Comparifon,  exceeded  their 
Joy.  For  the  Plague  that  had  begun 
in  BiagraJJa,  by  means  of  Goods  carried 
away  in  the  Plunder  was  tranfported  to 
Milan,  and  a  peftilential  Contagion  being 
fpread,  it  made  fuch  a  Havock,  that  in 
Milan  only  Fifty  Thoufand  Perfons  were 
parried  off, 

The 
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The  Whole  of  the  War  was  now  cen-(J^>J 
tered  on  the  other  Side  the  Tejifio,  where 
the  Admiral  after  the  Lofs  of  Sartirano, 
on  a  new  Approach  of  the  Imperialifts, 
abandoned  Mortara,  and  in  Two  Marches 
arrived  at  Norcara  with  his  Army  greatly 
diminifhed,  for  many  of  his  Foot  and  of 
his  Lances  alfo  had  filed  off  and  were 
returned  to  France,  fo  that  he  had  no  other 
Meafures  to  take  than  to  gain  Time,  till 
he  could  be  joined  by  Eight  Thoufand 
Swifs,  who  were  arrived  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Jurea.  On  the  other  Pland 
the  Imperialifts,  intent  on  preventing  this 
Succour,  and  reducing  the  Enemy  into 
Difficulties  by  cutting  off  their  Provifions, 
pofferTed  themfelves  of  the  Villages  round 
Novara,  putting  to  the  Sword  the  French 
who  had  r^jen  left  to  guard  them;  and  after 
placing  a  Garrifon  in  Vercelli  to  prevent 
the  Swifs  from  entering  that  Town, 
pofted  themfelves  at  Biandra,  a 
Place  between  Vercelli  and  Novara> 
where  their  Camp  was  furrounded  by 
Ditches,  Trees  and  Waters.  At  laft 
the  Admiral  being  informed  that  the 
H  4  S&ifs 
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A.  D.  Swifs  were  moved  from  Jurea,  and  had 
fms-^j  halted  at  the  River  SIe/iay  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  to  pafs  on  account  of  the 
Height  of  the  Waters,  and  being  defirous 
to  join  them,  in  order,  as  it  was  thought> 
to  make  a  fecure  Retreat,  quitted  Novara> 
and  went  and  encamped  on  the  fame  Ri- 
ver ;  where  being  in  Want  of  Proviiions, 
and  his  Men  daily  deferting,  he  ordered  a 
Bridge  to  be  laid  between  Romagnana  and 
Gattinara^  whilft  the  Enemy  from  Bian- 
dra  had  marched  to  Brionay  and  from 
thence  formed  their  Camp  within  two 
Miles  of  Romagnana.  The  French  thus 
ftrengthened  pafTed  the  River  the  Dayfol- 
lowing,  and  if  the  Enemy  had  narrowly 
watched  their  Motions,  it  was  thought 
they  might  have  obtained  that  Day  a 
compleat  Victory.  Eut  their  Generals  dif- 
^  fered  in  their  Counfels,  fome  being  de- 
iirous  to  fight,  others  to  let  them  depart 
unmolefted.  Nor  indeed  did  military  Af- 
fairs in  the  Imperial  Army  feem  to  be 
conducted  with  proper  Care  and  Atten- 
tion. The  Marquis  of  Pefcara  was  the 
fole  Perfon  who,  for  a  conftant  Steadinefs 
jn  all  Jlis  Actions,  feemed  worthy  of  being 

entrufteci 
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entruiled  with  the  fuprcme  Power  -,  but  A.  D. 
the  other  Commanders,  envious  of  his  ^J^yj 
Merit  and  Glory,  fought  rather  to  ob- 
fcure  his  Fame  by  defpifing  and  con- 
tradicting his  Counfels,  than  to  augment 
his  Credit  by  concurring  with  him.  It 
was  late  in  the  Day  when  the  News  of 
the  Departure  of  the  French  reached  the 
Imperial  Camp  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  known 
many  Light  Horfe,  and  many  Foot  in  adif- 
orderly  manner,  without  Colours,  waded 
the  River  and  followed  them,  and  coming 
up  to  their  Rear,  began  to  fkirmim ;  the 
French  fighting  and  marching  forwards 
fuftained  them  for  a  long  Time,  yet  at  laft 
they  left  behind  Seven  Pieces  of  Artillery 
and  a  very  great  Quantity  of  Ammunition 
and  Provifions,  befides  Part  of  the  Bag- 
gage of  the  Horfe  and  Foot,  and  had 
many  of  their  Men  killed  in  fighting. 
They  made  a  Feint  as  if  they  intended  to 
lodge  at  Gattinara,  a  Mile  diftant 
from  Romagnann,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
fecretly  fent  forward  their  Baggage  and 
Artillery.  But  as  focn  as  the  Enemy, 
imagining  they  had  taken  up  their  Quar- 
ters at  Gattifiara,    had   begun   to  retire, 

they 
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marched  on  Six  Miles  farther  to  Ravifingo 
which  lies  towards  Jurea.  The  Impe- 
rialifts  lodged  quietly  the  fame  Night  on 
the  River,  but  paifed  it  as  foon  as  the 
Moon  began  to  fhine,  though  not  follow- 
ed by  the  Venetians,  who  being  entered 
into  the  Territory  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
thought  they  had  already  exceeded  the 
Obligation  of  their  Confederacy,  by  which 
they  were  only  engaged  to  defend  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan.  The  French  proceeded 
with  a  flow  March,  and  in  very  good 
Order,  and  having  placed  the  Swifs  in  the 
Rear,  they  repulfed  the  firft  Horfe  and 
Foot  that  overtook  and  attacked  them  in 
a  diforderly  manner  Two  Miles  beyond 
Ravifingo.  On  the  Arrival  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pefcara  the  Fight  was  renewed, 
but  not  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  flop  the 
March  of  the  French,  who  in  this  laft 
Skirmifh  loft  Giovanni  Gabaneo,  and  Monf. 
de  Bayard,  who  having  received  a  Muf- 
quet  Shot  was  made  Prifoner,  and  died 
foon  after  of  his  Wound.  The  Marquis, 
tho'  by  this  time  he  had  been  joined  by 
a  good  Number  of  his  Men,  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  continue  the  Purfuit  without 

the 
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the  Afliftance  of  the  whole  Army  and 
the  Artillery  ;  and  thus  both  French  and 
Swifi  without  farther  Moleftation  returned 
to  their  own  Habitations,  after  leaving  at 
Bauri,  beyound  Jurea,  Fifteen  Pieces  of 
Artillery  to  the  Care  of  Three  Hundred 
Swifs,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  that 
Country ;  but  this  did  not  fecure  them, 
for  the  Imperial  Generals  on  Notice  given 
lent  and  feized  them.  The  conquering 
Army  was  afterwards  divided  into  feveral 
Bodies.  The  Duke  of  Urbino  was  order- 
ed to  Lodz,  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara  to 
Alexandria  ;  thofe  two  Cities  only  remain- 
ing in  Pofleffion  of  the  French,  for  Novaray 
on  the  Approach  of  the  Duke  of  Milan 
and  Gicvanni  de  Medici,  had  furrendered. 
The  Viceroy  undertook  to  march  again  ft 
Rote/lino,  who  with  Four  Hundred  Lances 
had  palled  the  Mountains;  but  he,  on 
hearing  of  the  Admiral's  Retreat,  returned 
immediately  into  France.  Nor  did  BoiJJi 
and  Giulio  da  Sanfeverino,  to  whofe  Care 
the  Defence  of  Alexandria  was  committed, 
make  any  Refiftance  :  And  Federigo,  after 
obtaining  a  few  Days  time  to  certify 
himfelf  of  the  Admiral's  Departure,  gave 

up 
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A-  D-  up  Lodiy  on  Condition  of  having  Liberty 
^J^jto  tranfport  his  Italian  Foot*  into  France, 
as  had  been  permitted  to  thofe  in 
Alexandria,  and  thefe  Troops,  which 
in  both  Cities  amounted  to  about  Five 
Thoufand  Men,  were  afterwards  of 
fignal  Service  to  the  King  of  France. 

Thus  ended  the  War  againft  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan,  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Admiral  ;  by  which  the  Power 
of  the  King  of  France  receiving  no  Di- 
minution, and  the  Roots  of  Evils  not 
being  extirpated,  but  only  covered,  .new 
Calamities  were  expected  to  arife;  for  tho' 
Italy  was  freed  from  its  prefent  Difafters, 
it  was  not  free  from  Jealoufies  of  their 
being  renewed.  Cczfar  however,  at  the 
Perfuafion  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
invited  by  the  Hopes  that  his  Autho- 
rity would  be  of  very  great .  Moment, 
attempted  to  transfer  the  Seat  of  the 
War  into  France,  in  concert  with  the 
King  of  England. 


In 
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A.   D. 

In  the  Beginning  of  this  Year  he  laid  JJ^r—* 
Siege  to  Fonterabia,  a  very  fmall  Town 
on  the  Frontiers  of  Spain  and  France  ->  and 
tho'  it  was  plentifully  provided  with 
military  Stores,  Victuals  and  Men,  who 
had  fufficient  Notice  to  repair  the  old 
and  raife  new  Fortifications,  yet  for  want 
of  Experience  they  made  them  with  fo 
little  Skill,  that  finding  themfelves  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Fire  of  the  Enemy,  they 
were  foon  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  fur- 
rendered  on  Condition  of  Safety  for  their 
Perfons. 

After   the  Recovery  of   Fonterabia, The  ?o?* 
Ccefar  formed  greater  Projects,  and  there- follkitsa 
fore  paid  little  Regard  to  the  Perfualions 
and  Authority  of  the  Pope,  who  in  the 
Beginning  of  this  Year   had  fent  to  him 
and  to  the  Kings  of  England  and  Fran, 
to  follicit  them  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  of 
Peace,  or  at  leaft  agree  to  a  Sufpenfion  of 
Arms,  but  with  little  Hopes  of  Succci;. 
The  King  o£  France,  not  expecting  to  p 
tain  a  Peace  an fwer able  to  hisWifhes,  was 
defirous  of  a  Two  Years  Truce ;   whilft 
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A-  D-  Cafar,  defpifing   a   Truce,  which   would 
{J^-yj  only  give  Time  to  the  King  to  be  bet- 
ter   prepared    for    a    new  War,  wanted 
Peace     and     any    Sort     of    Convention 
made  by   the   Pope  was  difagreeable    to 
the  King  of  England,  from  a  Defire  he  had 
entertained  of  being  conftituted  the  fole 
Mediator,  to  which    he    was  perfuaded 
by  the  ambitious  Counfels  of  the   Car- 
Cardinal  dinal    of   York.      This  Man,  tho'  of  a 
Wolfy-    verv     iow     Extraction     and     defpicable 
Blood,   found    means   to   gain    fuch   an 
Afcendant  over  that  Prince,  as  to  make 
it    evidently    appear  to    every  one    that 
the  King's  Orders,    without   his  Appro- 
bation, were  of  no  Significancy ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  Orders  he  iffued, 
even  without    the    King's    Knowledge, 
were  punctually  executed.     But  the  King 
and  the  Cardinal  at  this  Juncture  dilTembled 
with  Cafar,  and  feemed  ardently  defirousof 
makingWaragainftirtfflft',  to  which  King- 
Pretcnfi-  dom  Henry  pretended,  for  various  Reafons, 
°Engiijb  *t0  have  a  Right,  grounding  his  firft  Claim 
Sovereignsfrom  the  Time  of  Edward  III.  King  of 
Kingdom  England.     This  Edward,  after  the  Death 
of  franc*.  pf  claries  IV.  King  of  France,  furnamed 

the 
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the    Fair,  who    in    1328  died    without 
Iflue   Male,   being    born  of  a    Sifter   of 
Charles,  made    Inftances  to   be  declared 
King  of  France,  as   the  neareft  Male  akin 
to  the  deceafed   King.     But   he  was  ex- 
cluded in  a  general  Parliament  of  France^ 
which  decreed  that,  according  to  the  Salic 
Law,   which  was  a  very  antient  Law  of 
that    Kingdom,    not    only  Females  but 
all  Defendants  of  the  female  Line  were 
excluded  from  the  Succeffion.      But  Ed- 
ward, foon   after  taking  upon,  him  the 
Title  of  King  of 'France,  entered  that  King- 
dom with  a  powerful  Army,  and  obtained 
feveral    Victories    both    over    Philip  de 
Valois,  who  by  general  Confent  had  been 
declared    Succeffbr   to   Charles   the   Fair, 
and  over  'John  his  Son,  whom  he  took  in  a 
Battle,  and  carried  Prifoner  into  England. 
After  fome  Time  he  made  a  Peace  with 
John,  who  yielding  to  him  feveral  Pro- 
vinces  and    States    in   the    Kingdom    of 
France,    Edward   renounced    the    Royal 
Title  of  that  Kingdom.     But  the  Arti- 
cles of  this  Peace  not  being  long  com- 
plied with,  feveral  Wars  and  lafting  Truces 
enfued,    till  Henry  V.  of  England,  enter- 
ing 
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A.D.  jng  into  an  Alliance  with  Philip  Duke 
e^y-y^jof  Burgundy,  who  was  fallen  out  with 
the  Crown  of  France  on  account  of  the 
Murder  of  his  Father  Duke  John,  was 
fb  fuccefsful  againft  Charles  the  VI.  a 
Lunatic,  that  he  made  himfelf  Mafter 
of  almoft  the  whole  Kingdom,  with  Paris 
its  Capital,  where  meeting  with  the  King 
and  Queen,  he  married  their  Daughter 
Catherine,  prevailing  on  the  diftradled  So- 
vereign to  agree  that,  notwithstanding  his 
Son  Charles  was  living,  the  Kingdom 
after  his  own  Death  mould  be  transferred 
to  Catherine  and  her  Children.  By  Virtue 
of  this  invalid  and  unreafonable  Title,  after 
1  Henry's  Death,  his  Son  Henry  VI.  was 
folemnly  crowned  King  of  France  and 
England  in  Paris.  But  Charles,  after  his 
Fathers  Death  called  Charles  VII.  taking 
Advantage  of  the  bloody  V/ars  which 
were  afterwards  kindled  in  England 
amongft  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood, 
expelled  the  Englijh  out  of  all  their 
Conquefts  in  France,  excepting  Calais, 
and  fent  them  on  the  other  Side  of  the 
Ocean  :  Yet  the  Kings  of  England  have 
continued    to    retain  the  Title  of  King 

of 
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of  1  Thcfe  Reafons  were  fuffici-    '    D- 

to  excite  Henry  VIII.  to  a  War,  s 
who  was  more  fecure  than  any  other  of 
his  Predeceffors  in  his  Kingdom.  For 
the  Kings  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  which 
gave  Name  to  one  of  the  Factions,  having 
deprefied  thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  La?icajleri 
the  Name  of  the  other,  the  Lane  aft  fi  am  y 
after  die  Extinction  of  the  Male  ifiite  of 
that  Family,  exalted  to  the  Thione 
Henry  of  Richmond,  as  the  neareft  in 
Blood  of  that  Race,  who  after  the  Death 
anil  Overthrow  of  the  Kings  %his  Ad- 
verfaries,  that  he  might  reign  with  the 
greater  Security  and  Authority,  married 
a  Daughter  of  Edward  the  laft  King  but 
one  of  the  Houfe  of  York  *.  Wherefore 
it  appeared  that  on  Henry  born  of  that 
Matrimony  were  transferred  all  the  Rights 
of  both  Families,  who  bore  for  their  En- 
figns  the  Red  and  White  Rofe.  Henry 
however  was  not  fo  much  induced  to  take 
up  Arms  in  hopes  of  conquering  the 
Kingdom    of  France ',    which    he  knew 

Vol.  VIII.  I  would 

*  The  Author,  by  calling  Edward  the  laft  King  but  one 
ci;he  YorXL'mt,  Teems  to  have  overlooked  Edward  V- 
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would  be  attended  with  innumerable 
Difficulties,  as  by  the  Cardinal  of  Tork's 
Solicitations,  who,  forefeeing  the  many 
Troubles  and  Inconveniencies  which  muft 
neceflarily  arife  in  the  Courfe  of  a  War, 
ambitioufly  coveted  and  expe&ed  that  the 
King  his  Matter  would  be  conftituted 
Umpire  of  all  Differences.  And,  as  he 
knew  his  Authority  in  fettling  the  Articles 
of  Peace  would  have  the  greateft  Weight, 
he  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  Thoughts 
of  making  his  Name  glorious  through- 
out the  Univerfe,  and  intended  at  the 
fame  time  to  eftablifh  his  Intereft  with 
the  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  had 
fecretly  inclined :  And  this  was  the  true 
Reafon  why  his  Engagements  at  this 
Jun&ure  were  not  fo  ftrong  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  had  he  really  in- 
tended to  come  heartily  into  a  War. 
But  thefe  were  fufficient  to  confirm 
Ccefar  in  his  Refolution  to  take  up  Arms, 
and  a  ftill  greater  Inducement  were  the 
Hopes  he  had  placed  on  the  vaft  In- 
tereft and  Authority  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  in  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
which    he    expe&ed   would   raife  confi- 

derable 
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derable    Commotions    in    that    Country. 
Wherefore,  tho'  many,  laying  before  him 
the  Want  of  Money,  and  the  uncertain 
faith  of   his  Allies,  counfelled    him    to 
ihake  off  all  Thoughts  of   a    War  at- 
tended   with  fo    many    EPifficuUie.s,    and 
to   confent    that    the    Pope  might   treat 
•for  aSuipenfion  of  Arms,  he  entered  into  Confede- 
a  Confederacy  with  the  .King  of   Eng-  ^enC*- 
landy  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  on  thefe  ^,  the 
Conditions  :  That  the  Duke  fhould  march  England, 
.out  of  Italy  into  France  with  Part  of  theand  Dnke 
Army  which  was  in  Italy  :    As  foon  asj,„.  " 
he   had    patted    the  Alps,    the   King  of 
England  mould  pay  him  One  Hundred 
Thoufand  Ducats  towards  the  fir  ft  Month's 
JExpences   of    the  War,    and  fhould  he 
.afterwards    at    Liberty    either    to  conti- 
nue    his  monthly    Contributions,    or  to 
pafs  with  a  powerful  Army  into  France, 
and    open    the  Campaign    the  firft  Day 
of    July,     and    continue   his    Operations 
till  the  End  of  December,  in  which  Cafe 
the  States  of  Flanders  mould  fupply  hkn 
with  Three  Thoufand  Horfe,  One  Thou- 
fand    Foot,    and    a   fufficient    Train   of 
Artillery  and  Ammunition :     That  if  they 
I  2  proved 
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A-  ^-proved  fuccefsful  the  Duke  of  BonrbCn 
mm^>r^m.  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  Eftate,  which 
had  been  feized  by  the  King,  and  put 
in  Poffeffion  of  Provence ',  which  he 
claimed  by  Virtue  of  a  Ceffion  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorrainy  after  the 
Death  of  Chnrles  VIII.  to  Anne  Dutchefs 
of  Bourbon  ;-and  it  was  to  be  created  into  a 
Kingdom  in  his  Favour  :  That  the  Duke 
fhould  acknowledge  Henry for  King  of 
France,  and  pay  him  Homage,  the 
Treaty  otherwife  to  be  void  and  null': 
That  Bourbon  fhould  not  enter  into  any 
Negotiation  with  the  King  of  France 
without  the  Confent  of  both  Parties. 
.That  Ccefar  fhould  at  the  fame  time 
attack  France  from  the  Frontiers  of  Spain  : 
That  the  Ambafladors  of  Charles  and 
Henry  fhould  ufe  their  beft  Endeavour* 
to  induce  the  Italian  Powers  to  contri- 
bute Money  towards  an  Expedition 
which  would  fecure  them  for  ever  from  a 
.French  War.  But  in  this  Point  they 
failed  of  Succefs  ;  for  the  Pope  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  Contribution,  but 
exprefsly  condemned  the  whole  -  Under- 
taking,  foretelling-  Cafor  .that  he  would 

not 
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only    be  difappointed   in  all  his  Expec-  A-   D- 
tations  in  France,  but  alfo  be  the  Caufe  u-^— *j 
of  bringing  a  new  War  into  Italy,  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  firfl. 

I  n    Purfuance    of    this    Scheme  thcBourion,s 
War  was   refolved    on,    notwithstanding  Expedi- 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  abfolutely   refufed  p£vencem 
to   acknowledge   the    King    of  England 
for  King  of  France.      The    Duke   pro- 
pofed   going    directly    to   Lyons,    which 
was  near   his  patrimonial   Eftate;  but  it 
was  thought  more  proper  to  march  into 
Provence,   from  whence  he  might   with 
greater    Conveniency   be    fupplied    from 
Spain,    and    be    benefited  by   the    Fleet 
which  Cafar   wa$  fitting  out  at  his  own 
Charge  at  Genoa. 

The  Circumftances  attending  this  Ex- 
pedition were,  that  Bourbon,  accompanied 
by  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara,  who,  difdaining 
to  ferve  under  the  Duke,  got  himfelf  de- 
clared the  Emperor's  Lieutenant  General, 
came  ~to  Nice,  but  with  a  much  lefs 
Force  than  was  intended.  They  had  Five 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  Eight  Hundred 
I  3  Light 
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A  D-  Light  Horfe,  Four  Thoufand  Spani/h 
Ji^j  Fool,  Three  Thoufand  Italians,  and  Five 
Thoufand  Germahs  -,  but  the  Three 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  Five  Thou- 
fand more  Germans  defigned  for  this  Ex- 
pedition, for  Want  of  Money,  vvere  not 
raifedj  and  the  Viceroy,  unable  to  inlift 
a  frefh  Body  of  Foot,  as  had  been  re- 
folved  in  the  firft  Council,  in  order  to 
oppofe  Michel'  Agnolo,  Marcjuis  of  Sa- 
luzzo,  who  was  marched  out  of  his  own 
State,  and  ported  on  the  Mountains  with 
One  Thoufand  Men,  was  obliged  to  keep 
with  him  his  Men  at  Arms  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Country.  To  this  mufr. 
be  added  that  Cafars  Fleet,  one  of  the  chief 
Hopes  on  which  theUndertakingdepended, 
through  the  Negligence  or  Treachery  of  the 
Commander  Don  UgodiMoncada,  a  Pupil  of 
Valentino,  and  a  Man  of  no  Morals  or  Princi- 
ples, was  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  the 
French  Fleet,  which  had  failed  from  Mar- 
feilles,  and  was  come  to  an  Anchor  in  the 
Port  of  Villa  Franca. 

The  ImperiaM  however  entered  Pro- 
"cence,  where  Paliffe,  la  Foel!etfey  Renzo 
da  Ceri>  and  Federigo  da  Bozzcle,  the  King's 

Generals, 
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Generals.    not  having  a  fufficient  Force  A-   D- 

I  C  2.A. 

to  oppofe  them,  had  diftributed  them-w— v-^. 
felves  in  the  Towns.  Part  of  the  Im- 
perialifts  marched  along  the  Coaft,  and, 
after  taking  the  Tower  which  com- 
mands the  Port  of  Toulon,  joined 
the  Army  with  Two  Pieces  of  Cannon. 
Aix,  the  Capital  of  Provence,  both  for^>  Tur- 
ner Dignity  and  for  being  the  Seat  ofren  er! 
the  Parliament,  furrendered,  as  did  alfo 
feveral  other  Towns  of  that  Country* 
After  the  Taking  of  Aix,  Bourbon  advifed 
to  pafs  the  Rhone,  and,  removing  far- 
ther from  the  Sea,  endeavour  to  enter 
into  the  Heart  of  France,  before  the 
Country  was  better  provided  for  their 
Reception :  For  the  Lances,  who  had  fuf- 
fered  greatly  in  Italy,  and  were  now  but 
indifferently  paid,  the  Royal  Treafure 
being  exhaufted,  little  expedting  that 
their  Enemies  would  follow  them  out  of 
Lombardy  into  France,  were  in  fuch 
Diibrder  that  they  could  not  eafily  be 
re-eftablifhed;  and  the  King  didrufting,  as 
ufual,  the  Valour  of  his  French  Infantry, 
could  not  take  the  Field  before  the  Ar- 
rival of  the  Swifs  and  Germans;  and 
I  4  Bourbon 
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J.   D.  Bourbon  in  the  mean  time  was  in  hopes 
L*-y-->that  by  paffing  the  Rhone  he  might  make 
fome  important  Progrefs.    But  the  Mar- 
quis   of    Pefcara  and    the    reft    of  the 
Spanijh  Commanders    would    not    agree 
to  fuch  a  Propofal  •  they  were  for  get- 
ting PofTefiion  of  Marjeilles,  which  they 
knew  was  'Cafar's  Intention,    becaufe  ly- 
ing on  the  Sea,    the  Fleets    from  Spain 
might  conveniently  from  thence    annoy 
the  French  Coaft,   and  the  Troops  make 
their  PafTage  that  Way  into    Italy.      As 
Bourbon  could  not  contradict  them,  Siege 
7A  >/;//«  was  'a^  t0  Marfeilles.      Renzo    da  Cert 
befieged.  had  entered  that  Town  with  the  Italian 
Forces  he  had  brought   with  him  from 
Lodi  and  Alexandria,  and    the  Befiegers 
were  Forty    Days    before    the    Place   to 
little  Purpofe;  for  tho'  they  battered  the 
Walls  in  feveral  Places,    and    attempted 
to  make  Mines,  yet  they  found  too  many 
Difficulties  to  ftruggle  with,  fuch  as  the 
Thicknefs    of  the  Walls    of   an  antient 
Structure,    the  Valour  of    the    Befieged, 
and  the  natural    Inclination    of    the  In- 
habitants, as  much  devoted  to  the  French 
&s  bitter  Enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  ever 

fince 
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fince  old  Alfonfo  King  of  Aragon,  in  his  *>    D. 
Return  from  Naples    to  Spain,  by    Sur-vJ5' 
prife  put  their  Town  to  the  Sack  3  and 
they  were  now  in  high  Spirits  on    ac- 
count   of   the    Succours    they  expected 
not  only  by  Sea  but  alfo  by  Land.  For 
the  King  was  come  to  Avignon,  &  Town 
on  the  Rhone,  belonging  to  the  Church, 
intent  on  aflembling  a  powerful  Army. 
To  thefe  Difficulties  muft  be  added  the 
Want   of  Money    in    the    Army  5    they 
had    loft    befides    all     Hopes    that    the 
King,  by  being  attacked  in  other   Parts 
of  his  Kingdom,  would  be  difabled  from 
moving  his  whole  Force   to    one  fingle 
Part  :  For  tho'  the  King  of  England  had 
fent   Richard  Pacey   to   Bourbon,  yet  he 
refufed     the     fecond  Monthly   Payment 
of  the  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats,    and 
gave  no  Marks  of  any  Defign  of  invad- 
ing Picardy  ;  on  the  contrary  he  admitted 
Giovanni  Giovacchino,     of  Spetie,     who 
was  fent  to  him  by  the  King  of  France  5 
and  the  Cardinal  of  York  giving  at   the 
fame   Time  crofs  Anfwers   to  the  Impe- 
rial Minifters,  Cafar  began  to  entertain 
no  fmall  Jealoufy  of  the  King's  Intentions. 

Neither 
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A.   D.  Neither  from  the  Side  of  Spain  did   the 
iJ^^,  Succours  anfwer  Ccefars  Defires,  for   the 
Cortes  of  Ca/ii/e,  the  Name  given  to  the 
Aflembly  of  the  Deputies  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,   had  refufed  to  grant  him  the 
Supply  of  Four  Hundred  Thoufand  Du- 
cats, with  which  they  were  ufed  to  fupply 
their  Kings  on  Occafions  of  Importance, 
which  prevented  his  fending  Money  to  the 
Army  in  Provence;  and  his  Preparations 
for  attacking   France  from  his  Frontiers 
were  weak  and   infignificant.     All  thefe 
Accidents  fo  difheartened   the  Befiegers, 
that   defpairing    of    obtaining  Marfei/ks, 
and  fearing  great  Danger  from  the  King's 
Approach,  they  broke  up   the  Siege  the 
j^^faine    Day  that   the  King,    after  afTem- 
»ifed.      bling  Six  Thoufand  Swifs,  was  fetting  out 
from  Avignon  with  his  Army.  As  foon  as 
the  Siege  was  raifed,  the  Imperialists  turned 
their  Faces  towards  7ta/y,  marching  with  all 
the  Speed  imaginable,  as  fenfible   of  the 
Rifque  they  fhovld  run  if  overtaken  by  the 
Whole  or  any  Part  of  the  King's  Army 
in  an  Enemy's  Country. 

Francis 
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A.    D. 

1524. 

Francis  now  thought  he  had   a  very^-v-o 
fair  Opportunity  for  recovering  the  Dut-£^e'/- 
chy  of  Milariy   both  in  regard  to  his  own  his  inten- 
powerful  Army,  and  the  weak  Condition  "°°nsointo 
of    the   Enemy,  and  becaufe   he  hoped  Italy* 
that,  by  taking  the  diredt  Road,  he  might 
get  into  Italy  fooner  than  thofe  who  were 
marching  from  Marfeilles.     Being  there- 
fore determined  not  to  let  flip  the  Occafi- 
on  which  Fortune    had  thrown    in  his 
Way,  he  thus  addrefled  his  Army :    "  I 
am   determined  without  Delay  to  go  in 
Perfon  into  Italy,  and  mail  therefore  not 
only  not  hearken  to,  but  alfo  take  it  very 
ill  of  any  one  who  mould  prefume  to  ad~ 
vife  the  contrary.     Let  every  one  punctu- 
ally obey  the  Orders  which  ihall  be  given, 
and  attend  to  perform  the  Duties  of  his 
Office.     God  the  Lover  of  Juftice,  in  order 
to  chaftife  the  Infolence  and  Rafhnefs  of 
my  Enemies,  has  at   laft  opened   a  Way 
for  my  recovering  what  had  been  unjuftly 
ravimed  from  me."    His  Conftancy  in  this 
Refolution,  and  his  Speed  in  its  Execution 
kept  equal  Pace  with  his  Words  ;  for  he  im- 
mediately moved  with  his  Army  confifting  of 

Two 
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Two  Thoufand  Lances,  and  Twenty 
Thoufand  Foot,  avoiding  a  Meeting  with 
his  Mother,  who  was  coming  from 
Avignon,  to  pcrfuade  him  not  to  pafs  the 
Mountains,  but  to  leave  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  War  to  his  Generals.  He 
ordered  Renzo  da  Ceri  to  embark  on  the 
Fleet  with  his  Troops  that  were  in  Mar- 
feilles,  then  to  put  a  Stop  to  all  Treaties,  or 
diftrufting  the  Pope,  he  forbad  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Capoua,  who  was  fent  AmbafTa- 
dor  to  him,  and  was  afterwards  to  pafs  to 
Ccefar,  to  proceed  any  farther  ;  fignifying 
to  him  that  he  might  refide  at  Avignon 
with  his  Mother,  and  execute  his  Com- 
miffion  by  Letters,  or  elfe  return  to  the 
Pope.  He  was  in  the  mean  while  with 
all  Speed  following  the  Enemy,  who, 
defpifing  the  Moleftations  given  them  by 
the  Country  People,  and  proceeding  in 
very  good  Order  along  the  Sea  Shore, 
were  arrived  at  Monaco,  where  burfting 
their  Cannon,  and  loading  the  Mules  with 
the  Pieces  for  the  more  eafy  Convey- 
ance, they  advanced  to  Finale,  at  which 
Place,  hearing  of  the  King's  Motions,  they 
redoubled  their  Speed  to  arrive  inTirne  for 
the  Defence  of  the   Dutchy   of  Milan% 

for 
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for  the  Troops  they  had  left  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  a  Refinance. 


Both  Armies  proceeding  in  this  Man- 
ner towards  Italy,  it  happened  that  the  fame 
Day  the  King  came  to  Vercelli,  the  Mar- Arrive*  Jo 
<juis  of  Pefcara,  with  the  Horfe  and  Spa-ltalj% 
niflj  Foot,  entered  Alba,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  with  the  German  Foot  being  a 
Day's  March  behind;  the  Duke,  hardly  al- 
lowing himfelf  Time  to  breathe,  the  Day 
following  from  Alba  arrived  at  Voghieray 
which  was  a  March  of  Forty  Miles,  in 
order  to  enter  Pavia  the  next  Day.  He 
there  joined  the  Viceroy,  who  with  great 
Speed  was  come  from  Alexandria,  where 
he  had  left  Two  Thoufand  Foot  in  Garri- 
fon,  juft  at  the  Time  that  the  King's  Ar- 
my began  to  arrive  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Te/ino.  At  a  Council  at  Pavia,  at  which 
Girolamo  Morone  affifted,  it  was  at  firft  re- 
folved  to  leave  a  fuflicient  parrifon  in 
Pavia,  and  then  to  make  a  Stand,  as  had 
been  praftifed  before,  at  Milan ;  and  Mo- 
rone was  ordered  thither  to  provide  all  Ne- 
ceffaries,  and  the  Duke,  who  had  been 
fent  for  to  come  to  Pavia,  was  to  follow 

him 
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A-  D*  him,  Antonio  de  Leva  being  left  in  Pavia 
l^^y^jwith  Three  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and 
Five  Thoufand  Foot,  all  Germans,  except- 
ing a  few  Italians.  They  accordingly 
fet  out  for  Milan  ;  but  that  Town,  having 
Plague  in  been  all  the  Summer  forely  afflidted  with 
Milan,  the  Plague,  had  no  Refemblance  of  its  for- 
mer Luftre;  forvaft  Numbers  of  the  Citi- 
zens having  perifhed,  and  of  thofe  who 
had  efcaped  fo  dire  a  Calamity  many 
being  gone  away,  there  was  no  more  to  be 
feen  that  Plenty  of  Provifions,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  raife  Money  -,  and  as  no 
Care  had  been  taken  to  keep  up  the  For- 
tifications, they  lay  in  Ruins ;  yet,  in  the 
Midft  of  all  thefe  Misfortunes,  the  People 
were  as  ready  as  before  to  undergo  the 
fame  Labour  and  Danger.  But  Morone> 
being  convinced  that  to  bring  the  Army 
to  Milan  would  rather  prove  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Soldiery  than  the  Defence  of 
the  City,  took  another  Refolution,  and, 
in  the  Midft  of  a  Multitude  of  Citizens, 
made  the  following  Speech  : 


We 
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cc  We  may  repeat  this  Day,  with  nolefsv  'J2.4^ 
Angurfh  of  Mind,  the  fame  Words  that  Morone^ 
were  pronounced  by  our  Saviour  in  hissP«cd»to 
Agony  c  The  Spirit  indeed  is  ready,  but  the/a/r^/" 
Flefh  is  weak/  You  are  in  the  fame  Dif- 
pofition  as  ever  to  live  under  the  Govenr- 
ment  of  your  Duke  Francefco  Sforza,  and 
his  Heart  is  equally  oppreffed  for  the  Mi- 
feries  and  Dangers  of  his  beloved  People 5 
he  is  willing  and  ready  to  lay  down  his  Life 
for  your  Safety,  and  you  are  as  much  de- 
firous  to  expofe  your  Perfons  for  his  Sup- 
port as  you  have  done  on  former  Occa- 
fions.  But  your  Strength  is  no  ways  equal 
to  your  good  Will,  for  the  City  is  almoft 
void  of  Inhabitants,  we  are  ftraitened  for 
Provifions  and  Want  of  Money,  and  your 
Fortifications  are  in  fo  bad  a  Condition, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  prevent  the  Ene- 
my's Entrance.  It  is  Death  to  the  Duke 
to  be  obliged  to  defert  you,  but  it  would  be 
worfe  than  Death,  if,  undertaking  your 
Defence,  he  fhould  prove  the  Caufe  of 
your  utter  Deftruction,  which  would  in- 
fallibly be  the  Event.  In  fuch  dangerous 
Cafes  that   Perfon    is  reckoned  prudent, 

who 
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who  chufes  the  lefler  Evil,  and  does  not  at 
once  with  one  defperate  Refolution  deprive 
himfelf  of  all  Hope.  It  is  on  this  Princi- 
ple that  the  Duke  advifes  you  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  prefent  Neceffity,  and  obey 
the  King  of  France,  till  the  Return  of 
better  Times,  which  we  have  very  good 
Reafon  to  exped:  very  foon.  The  Duke 
at  prefent  will  take  Care  of  himfelf,  but 
afterwards  your  Concerns  will  be  his 
chief  Attention;  Cafars  Power  is  very 
great,  his  good  Fortune  not  to  be  defcrib- 
ed,  the  Caufe  is  very  juft,  our  Enemies 
the  fame  we  have  fo  often  conquered. 
God  will  be  pleafed  with  your  Loyalty 
to .  the  Duke,  and  with  the  Duke's  Atten- 
tiov  to  his  Country,  and  we  ought  to  afliire 
ourfelves  that  it  is  for  fome  good  End  to 
permit  us  at  this  Inftant  to  labour  under 
fuch  Calamities,  and  be  confident  that 
very  foon  he  will  affift  us  in  obtaining  fo 
compleat  a  Victory  over  our  proud  Ene- 
mies, as  will  enable  us  to  retrieve  all  our 
Loffes  during  the  long  Peace  it  will  pro- 
cure us."  As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  this 
Speech,  after  furnifhing  the  Caftle  with 
Provifions,  he  quitted  the  Town; 

The 
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The  Duke,  ignorant  of  what  had  paff- 
cd,  was  coming  towards  Mi/an,  and  had 
no  fooner  got  out  of  Pavia  than  he  met 
Ferrando  Cajlriotta  with  the  Artillery,  who 
informed  him  that  Part  of  the  Enemy  had/VrrW* 
parled  the  Tefino,  and  that  meeting  with  c*ft™tt* 

~  t,  i         t^  •  •  i    Capiain 

Zucchero  Borgognone  on  that  River,  with  0f  the  Ar- 
his  Light   Horfe,   they  had  put  him  totilIei7* 
Flight;  the  Duke,   fearing  therefore  he 
mould  fall  in  with  the  French  on  the  Road, 
returned  to  Pavia. 

Though  the  Duke  and  Morone  had 
acted  with  Sincerity  in  this  Affair,  yet  the 
Imperial  Commanders,  who  were  with  the 
Army  at  Binafco>  fufpected  that  they  had 
made  fome  private  Agreement  with  the 
King  of  France i  and  therefore  fent  Alar- 
cone  with  Two  Hundred  Lances  to  Mi- 
lan >  whom  they  defigned  to  follow,  or 
not,  according  to  the  Advices  he  mould 
give  them.  On  his  Arrival  the  Milanefe^ 
who  were  already  treating  with  fome  Ex- 
iles fent  thither  by  the  King,  taking  Cou- 
rage, cried  Cafar  and  Francefco  Sforza  ! 
But  Alarcone  finding  it  was  not  practica- 

Vol.'vIII,  K  bis 
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A-  D.   D]e  to  defend  the  Town,  and  having  No- 
to^jtice  that  the  Van  of  the  French  was  ap- 
proaching, quitted  the  Place,  and  thro*  the 
Roman  Gate  made  towards  Ladi,  whither 
the  whole  Imperial  Army  was  marching 
The        at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Enemy  were 
French     entering  Milan  thro'  the  Gates  of  the  Te- 

enter  ° 

Milan,  fino  and  diVercelli:  And  if,inftead  of  making 
for  that  City,  they  had  followed  and  at- 
tacked the  Imperialifts,  who  were  tired 
with  their  long  Marches,  and  had  loft  a 
great  Number  of  Arms  and  Horfes,  it  is 
the  general  Belief  that  they  might  have 
difperfed  them  with  Eafe ;  nay,  if,  even 
after  approaching  Milan,  they  had  imme- 
diately turned  towards  Lodi>  the  Impe- 
rial Commandersf  would  not  have  ventur- 
ed to  continue  there  ;  and  perhaps,  if  they 
had  then  crofled  the  Adda  with  the  fame 
Speed,  they  might  in  all  Likelihood, 
with  the  fame  Eafe,  have  put  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  Army  into  great  Confu- 
iion. 

But  the  King,  either  that  he  thought 
it  to  be  a  Matter  of  the  higheft  Concern 
to   make  himftlf  fure  of    Milan,    from 

whence 
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whence  he  always  received  the  principal  *•   & 
Oppofitron,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  ofJl^X-t 

the   Opportunity,    or    from    fome  other TheK'ng 
/-  1  1     1      *,r-;     0:  vr£  thc 

Reafon,    not    only     approached    Milan, CaRkof 

which    he   neither  entered   himfelf,  nor^JJ0. 

permitted  his  Army  to  enter,  but  halted  ed. 

there  till  he  had  put  therein  a  proper  Gar- 

rifon,  and  given    Orders  for    the   Siege 

of  the  Caftle,  which  was  defended  by  700 

Spa?iiards*     It   muft  however  be  faid  to 

his  great  Praife,    that  out   of  his   great 

Goodnefs,  and  merciful  Temper,  he  gave 

Orders  that  none  of  the  Milanefe  fhould 

be  molefted.       After   fettling    what    heAnd. 

marches 

thought  requifite  at  Milan,  he  marched  to  Pavia. 
his  Army  to  Pavia,  thinking  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  leave  behind  a  Town  'full  of 
Soldiers.  The  King's  Army  was  at  this 
Time,  reckoning  thofe  left  in  Milan0 
computed  to  confift  of  Two  Thoufand 
Lances,  Eight  Thoufand  Germans,  Six 
Thoufand  Swifs,  Six  Thoufand  Volun- 
teers, and  Four  Thoufand  Italians,  which 
laft  grew  afterwards  coniiderably  more 
numerous. 

K  2  The 
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A.    D. 

v— v-^j  The  Marquis  of  Pefcara  was  at  this 
Time  at  Lodi  with  Two  Thoufand  Foot, 
of  Pe/cara2&&  tne  Viceroy,  after  leaving  Garrifons 
at  LoM.  jn  jilejjandria^  Como  and  Trezzo,  was  gone 
to  Sonzino,  with  Francefco  Sforza,  and 
Charles  de  Bourbon.  It  was  joyful  News 
to  the  Imperialists,  amidft  fo  many  Diffi- 
culties, to  hear  the  King  was  gone  to 
Pavia.  This  raifed  their  drooping  Spirits, 
and  giving  them  Hopes  of  being  able  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  better  Condition,  provided 
that  Town  held  out  for  fome  Time,  with- 
out which  they  had  no  Profped  of  re- 
trieving their  Affairs,  they  inftantly  fent  into 
Germany  to  inlift  Six  Thoufand  Foot, 
having  in  their  Hands  for  their  Salary,  and 
other  neceffary  Charges,  Fifty  Thoufand 
Ducats,  which  Ccefar  had  lodged  in 
Genoa  for  the  Ufe  of  the  War  in  Pro- 
vence.  Yet  nothing  fo  much  embaraffed 
their  Counfels  as  the  Want  of  Money,  nor 
could  they  hope  to  raife  any  in  the  Dutchy, 
nor  expected  from  Charles,  in  his  penuri- 
ous Condition,  any  thing  more  than  his 
Orders  to  mortgage,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
Revenues   of  the  Kingdom    of    Naples. 

Little 
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Little   or  no    Supply  either  of  Men  or  *•  D- 
Money  was   expected  from  their  old  Al-  t^r*J, 
lies,  for  both  the  Pope  and  Florentines,  be- 
ing defired  to  contribute  Money,  had  given 
general  Anfwers.      The  Pope,  after  the 
Departure  of  the  Admiral,  being  fully  de- 
termined to  ftand   neuter  in  the  War  be- 
tween  Ccejar  and    the   King   of  France* 
would  not  renew  the  Alliance  made  by 
his  Predeceffor,   nor  enter  into  any  new 
Confederacy  with  any  Prince  :  And  at  the 
very  Time  that  he    made  Profeflion  of 
Friendfhip    to    Charles  and   the  King  of 
England,  he  had  fecretly  aflured  the  King 
of  France  that  he  mould  not  oppofe  him 
whenever  he  attacked  the  Dutchy  of  Mi-> 
Ian  :     And  the  Venetians  being  required  by yenetians 
the    Viceroy    to  fend  to   the  Army  thedonot 
Troops   they   had  engaged    for    in    thej0inthe 
Articles   of  the  League,   tho'    they    did11?**"- 
not     abfolutely     refufe,     yet     gave   very 
cool  Anfwers,    with  an  Intention   to  re- 
gulate  their   Covinfels  according    to  the 
Turn  of  Affairs,    either  becaufe   fome  of 
them  called  to  Mind  their  antient  Con- 
federacy  with   France,    or   becaufe  they 
believed  that  the  Kins;,  of  France  being  in 
K  3  Italy 
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Italy  with  fo  powerful  an  Army,  and  his 
Enemy  in  fo  weak  a  Condition,  he  muft 
of  courfe  be  victorious  ;  or  that  they  more 
than  ever  fufpe&ed  the  ambitious  Views 
of  Cafar.  For  to  the  Surprife,  and 
with  the  Complaints,  in  a  manner, 
of  all  Italy y  he  had  not  yet  given  to 
Francefco  Sforza  the  Inveftiture  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan*  They  were  befides  held 
in  Sufpenfe  by  the  Popes  Authority,  whofe 
Counfels  and  Example  had  a  great 
Weight  with  them  at  this  Jundlure. 


Pawia  But  the  King  of 'France ',  having  made 

befieged.  ^.g  approach  to  Paviay  on  the  upper 
Side,  between  the  Tefino  and  the  High 
Road  that  leads  to  Milan,  and  polled  the 
Vanguard  in  the  Suburb  of  Sanf  Antonio y 
on  the  other  Side  the  Te/ino,  on  the  Road 
to  Genoa,  took  up  his  own  Quarters 
in  the  Abbfiy  of  San  Lanfranco,  a  Mile 
from  the  Walls  of  the  Town.  After  two 
Days  firing  from  two  Batteries,  with  his 
Army  in  Battle  Array  he  began  the  Af- 
fault ;  but  obferving  that  the  Town  was 
well  fortified  within  the  Walls,  that  the 
Enemy  made  a  gallant  Defence,  and  on 

the 
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the  contrary  that  his  own  Men  gave  ma- 
nifeft  Tokens  of  Fear,  after  many  of  them 
had  been  killed,  he  ordered  to  found  the 
Retreat  -,  and  finding  how  difficult  it  would 
prove  to  take  a  Town  defended  by  fo  nu- 
merous and  warlike  a  Garrifon  by  Storm, 
he  determined  to  make  a  regular  Siege,  by 
cutting  of  Trenches,  and  erecting  Plat- 
forms, with  a  vaft  Number  of  Pio- 
neers employed  in  working  on  the 
Flanks,  that  the  Soldiers  might  with  lefs 
Danger  make  their  Approaches.  To  this 
tedious  and  difficult  Work  he  added  that 
of  making  Mines,  being  determined  to 
gain  his  Point,  tho'  he  fliould  advance 
but  Inch  by  Inch  ;  and  at  laft,  under 
great  Doubts  from  the  Bravery  and  Num- 
bers of  the  Befieged,  and  taking  Advice 
of  many  able  Engineers,  perfectly 
acquainted  whh  the  Courfe  of  the  River, 
which  two  Miles  above  Pavia  divides 
itfelf  into  two  Branches,  and  then  a 
Mile  below  it,  before  enterfng  the  Po,  unites 
again,  he  refolved  to  turn  that  Branch 
which  pafles  by  the  Side  of  Pavia  into 
the  other  lefler  Branch,  called  Grava- 
lo?2r,  in  hopes  it  would  facilitate  the  Taking 
K  4  of 
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'<*'  D-  ofit  on  thatSide,  where  the  Wall,  on  account 
jj^t^ofthe  Security  it  received  from  the  Depth 
of  the  Water,  had  no  Fortification.  In 
this  Work,  which  was  carried  on  with  an 
incredible  Number  of  Hands,  at  a  vail 
Expence,  and  not  without  Apprehenfion 
of  frequent  Sallies  from  the  Befieged, 
he  wafted  many  Days,  fometimes  the 
Violence  of  the  Waters,  very  much 
fwelled  by  heavy  Rains,  ruining  the  Banks, 
which  were  caft  up  in  the  Channel  where 
the  River  divides  itfelf,  in  order  to  force 
it  into  the  leffer  Stream,  and  fometimes  he 
expected  to  overcome  the  Violence  of  the 
River  by  Dint  of  Men  and  Money ;  but 
at  laft  Experience  convinced  him  of  what 
is  moft  commonly  the  Cafe  that  the  Ra- 
pidity of  Rivers  has  greater  Power  than 
all  the  Labour  of  Workmen,  and  the  In- 
duftry  of  expert  Engineers.  The  King 
therefore  deprived  of  this  Hope,  and  of 
taking  the  Town  by  Force,  or  by  Arts  of 
Engineers,  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf 
with  carrying  on  a  formal  Siege,  by  the 
Length  of  which  he  imagined  to  reduce  the 
Garrifon  to  a  Neceflity  of  furrendering, 

But 
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A.    D. 

But  whilft    Affairs   were    proceeding  JJ^X^j 
in  the  Manner  related,  the  Pope,  as  foon  asThe  PoPe 
he  heard  that  the  King  had  got  Poffeffion  Stop  of 
of  Mi '/an,  much  concerned  at  fo  profpe-F'™*°.to 
rous  a  Beginning,  and  therefore  defirous  to 
fecure    his     own    Affairs,    fent  to    him 
Gian  Matteo  Giber  to,  Bifhop  of  Verona,  his 
Datary,  a  Perfon  he  could  intirely   con- 
fide  in,  and   who  he  knew  was  not  un- 
acceptable to   the  King.     He  was  com- 
miffioned  to  call   firft  at  Sonzino,  to  ex- 
hort   the    Viceroy   and  other  Comman- 
ders to  enter  into  fome  Terms  of  Agree- 
ment, and  acquaint    them    that  he  was 
proceeding    on  the  fame   Errand  to  the 
French  Camp  :    But  the  Imperial  Gene- 
rals,   grown  fanguine  at   the   flout   Re- 
finance made  at  Pavia,  fiercely  anfwered 
that  they  would  give  Ear   to   no  Com- 
pofition  which  fhould  leave  the  King  of 
France  in  Poffeflion  of  a  Foot  of  Land 
in    the  Milanefe.     He   found  no   better, 
and  perhaps  a  harder  Difpofition   in   thereto 

Kins;  of  France,  who,  elated  with  thePowerCJ 

.  .  w,th  l;,s 

of  his    Army,    and    by    his    being    in  aDefire. 

Condition  not  only  to  fubfift  but  alfo  in- 
crease 
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creafe  it,  anfwered  the  Bifhop  that  it  was 
chiefly  on  thofe   Grounds   he  had    un- 
dertaken to  pafs  into  Italy y  and  not,  as 
It  might  be  thought,    with  a  View  only 
of   getting    thither  before    the   Enemy, 
tho'   in   this   he  had  in  a  great  meafure 
fuCceeded:  And  now  he  made  no  Doubt  of 
taking  Pavla,  the  Walls  of  which  he  was 
briikly  battering,  having  madefuch  Works 
as  he  hoped  could  not  be   refitted  by  the 
Enemy  for  their  Want  of  Powder,  which 
was  comprehended  by  their  ilow  Firing  ; 
they  had  alfo  a  Scarcity  of  Bread,  and  he 
did    not   defpair   of  turning    the  Tefino : 
That    he  was  far    even    from    thinking 
that  the    fole    Recovery    of    Milan  and 
Genoa  were    fufficient    Rewards   for  his 
great  Trouble,    and   immenfe  Expences, 
and  therefore  had   as -much  in  View  the 
attacking  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.     The 
Bifhop  then  entered  on  the. chief  Bufinefs 
for  which  he  had  been  fent,   which  was 
ibon   brought  to  a  Conclufion  ,  for  the 
Pope  engaged  that   neither  he   nor    the 
Florentines  fhould    give  any  Affiftance  ei- 
ther open  or  fecret  againfl:  the  King,  who 
took  both  the  Pope  and  Florentines  into 

his 
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his  Protection  by  a  Deed,  in  which  he  J-  £>- 
particularly  inferted  the  Authority  of  the^( 
Family  de  Medici  in  Florence,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  this  Convention  fhould  not 
be  divulged  till  his  Holineis  thought  pro- 
per. But  tho'  this  Agreement  came  not 
to  the  Knowlege  of  the  Imperialifts,  yet 
their  Jealoufy  of  the  Pope's  Intentions 
increafed :  And  in  order  to  make  a  full 
Difcovery  of  his  Mind,  they  fent  to 
him  Marino,  Abbot  of  Nagera,  who 
was  Commiffary  of  their  Camp,  with 
Propofals  that  might  work  both  upon  his 
Hopes  and  Fears ;  for  on  one  Hand  they 
made  him  vaft  Offers,  and  on  the  other 
they  reprefented  that,  as  Ccefar  and  tl^e 
King  of  France  were  in  the  Height  of 
their  Contention,  Ccefar  could  not  but 
regard  as  Enemies  whoever  at  this  Junc- 
ture mould  {land  neuter.  But  Clement 
replied,  that  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
becoming a  Roman  Pontiff  than  to  make 
himfelf  a  Party  in  Quarrels  amongft 
Chriflian  Princes  :  The  Office  of  a  Paf- 
tor  was  to  be  neuter,  by  which  Means 
he  mould  with  greater  Authority  be- 
come   a   Mediator    between   them,    for 

which 
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A.  D.  which  End  he  was  already  treating  with 
\J^XjP^far  ty   means  of  the  Archbifhop   of 
Capua,  who  after  the  Acquifition  of  Mi- 
Ian,  with  a   Pafs  from  the  King's  Mo- 
ther, parTed  thro'  Lions  into  Spain,  where 
after  excufing,    with  the   fame   Reafons, 
the  Pope's  Refufal  to  renew  the  League 
which   Ccefar  had  vehemently  preffed  as 
foon   as  he  heard  of  the  King's  March 
towards    Italy,     he    earneftly     exhorted 
him  that  either  with  a  Truce  or  Peace 
he  would   lay   down   his  Arms.     Ccefar 
furrounded  by  fo  many  Difficulties   was 
willing  to  come  into  anAgreement,  for  he 
confidered  that  he  could  not  raife  Mo- 
ney in  Spain  for  the  Italian  Affairs,   that 
the  King  of  France  feemed  to  carry   all 
before  him,  and  he  fufpe&ed  that  the  King 
of  England  had  made  fome  fecret  Agree- 
c*far     ment  with  his  Enemy,  becaufe  that  King 

[ffig not  only  refured  to  let  the  Fifty  Thou- 

ef  £*£-  fand  Ducats  which  he  had  remitted  to 
ccritv.  m^Rome,  for  the  War  in  Provence,  be  fent  to 
the  Army  in  Lombardy,  but,  what  gave  a 
greater  Sufpicion,  demanded  of  Ccefar,  in 
a  Time  of  fo  great  Diftrefs,  a  Restitution 
of  Money  lent3  and  Payment  of  all  the 

Sums 
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Sums  for  which  he  was  engaged.  For  A- D- 
Ccefar,  fo  long  ago  as  when  he  went (Ji!^j 
into  Spain,  being  very  defirous  of  an 
Alliance  with  the  King  of  England,  in 
order  to  remove  any  Obftacle  that  might 
keep  him  in  Sufpenfe,  engaged  to  pay 
him  the  fame  yearly  Peniion  which 
was  allowed  him  by  the  King  of  France, 
and  Twenty  Thoufand  Ducats  more  for 
the  Penfions  Francis  paid  to  the  Cardi- 
nal of  York  and  other  Englijh  Mini- 
nifters,  and  alfo  the  Thirty  Thoufand 
Ducats  which  were  allotted  to  Queen 
Blanche,  who  had  been  married  to  King 
Lewis,  of  all  which  Sums  nothing  had 
hitherto  been  paid.  To  all  thefe  in- 
ward Afflictions  muft  be  added,  that 
Ccefar,  at  that  Time,  laboured  under  a 
bodily  Infirmity,  for  he  took  fo  much 
to  Heart  the  Mifcarriage  at  Marfeilles, 
that  it  threw  him  into  a  Quartan  Ague  ; 
yet,  either  becaufe  he  was  of  fo  high 
a  Spirit,  that  no  Difficulties  could  pre- 
vail on  hirri  to  ftoop  to  an  Enemy, 
or  confiding  in  the  Valour  of  his  Of- 
ficers in  cafe  of  a  Battle,  or  promifing 
himfelf  that  he  mull:  needs  be  an  ex- 
traordinary 
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A.  D.  traordinary  Favourite  of  Fortune  for  the 
t^V^j future  as  well  as  in  Times  part,  he  an- 
fwered  that  it  was  below  his  Dignity 
to  come  into  any  Convention  whilft 
the  King  of  France  molefted  with  his 
Army  the   Milanefe. 

The  King,  in  the  mean  Time,  was 
come  to  a  Refolution  of  invading  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  hopes  that  the 
Viceroy,  alarmed  at  the  Danger,  for 
no  Garrifons  had  been  kept  in  the 
Towns,  would  either  draw  off  his  Forces 
from  that  Dutchy  to  defend  that  King- 
dom, or  would  at  leafl:  agree  to  lay 
down  his  Arms  on  difadvantageous 
Conditions,  which  was  what  he  began 
almoft  to  wifh  when  he  found  fo 
many  Difficulties  in  the  Siege  of  Pavia. 

Ihike of  He  appointed  John  Stuart,  Duke  of 
fent  for  Albany ',  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  Scotland, 
theKing-  for   his    Commander   in    Chief    in   this 

com  of 

Naples.  Expedition,  with  a  Detachment  from 
the  Army  of  Two  Hundred  Lances, 
Six  Hundred  Light  Horfe,  and  Four 
Tkoufand  Foot,  one  Half  of  which  were 

Italians, 
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Italians,  Four  Hundred  Swifs,  and  the  *-  o. 
reft  Germans  ;  and  ordered  Renzo  da  Ceriy  J^XX 
in  order  to  join  him,  to  land  at  Livor- 
no  fhe  Foot  deftined  for  the  Fleet, 
which,  being  retarded  by  the  Difficulty 
in  providing  Neceflaries  for  its  Equip- 
ment, was  ftill  at  Anchor  in  the  Port 
of  Villa  Franca  ,  and  that  Renzo  and 
others  of  the  Orfini  ihould  enlift  Four 
Thoufand  Men  in  the  Territory  of 
Rome.  He  notified  this  Refolution  to 
the  Pontiff  by  Alberto  Count  of  Carpi 9 
his  Ambaflador,  folliciting  Leave  to 
levy  Men  in  Rome,  and  for  his  Army 
to  pafs  thro*   the  Ecctefiaftic  State, 

The  Pope  was  very  uneafy  at  fuch  a 
Requeft,  and  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
the  King  of  France  fhould  make  himfelf 
Matter  both  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  and 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 3  but  not  daring 
to  give  a  flat  Denial,  he  exhorted  him  to 
lay  afide  this  Undertaking  for  theprefent, 
that  he  might  not  put  him  under  a  Necef- 
fity  of  refufing  him  what  he  could  not 
confent  to  for  juft  Caufes,  demonftrating 
to  him,  with  iolid    Reafonings,  that  this 

Point 
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A-  D-  Point  was  contrary  to  his  own  Intereil  % 
(^^\j  for  if  the  Defire  of  recovering  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan  had  ftirred  him  up  fo  many 
Enemies,  what  could  he  expeft  if  he 
was  alfo  to  afpire  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  ?  Who  would  wonder  if  the 
Venetians  mould,  at  fuch  a  Provocation, 
join  the  Emperor,  even  with  a  greater 
Force  than  they  were  engaged  to  by 
Treaty  ?  .  He  begged  of  him  to  confider 
that  if  by  any  Accident  his  Progrefs 
mould  be  obftrufted  in  Lombardy,  with 
what  Difcredit  he  would  enter  Naples, 
and  how  his  Mifcarriage  in  any  one 
of  thefe  States  would  inevitably  be  the 
Caufe  of  his  Overthrow  in  the  other. 
And,  laftly,  that  he  ought  to  remember 
how  he  had  commended  him  for  be- 
taking himfelf  to  the  Duty  of  a  Pontiff, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  abfurd  to  oblige 
him  now  to  aft  the  contrary  Part. 

But  all  he  alledged  was  to  no  Pur- 
pofe,  for  the  Duke  of  Albany,  without 
waiting  for  an  Anfwer,  as  if  he  were 
fure  of  the  Pope's  Conceffion,  had  paffed 
jhe  Po  at  the  Paffage   of  Stellata,  in  the 

Milanefe, 
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Milanel'e,  but  after  Five  Days  he  returned:  A-  I>- 

I  C  24. 

for  the  King,  on  the  News  that  the  Ger-^^j 
mam  had  begun  to  arrive  in  the  Enemy 's 
Camp,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was 
gone  himfelf  into  Germany  to  raife  more 
Men,  thought  it  proper  to  keep  his  whole 
Army  together,  till  it  was  increafed  with  a; 
new  Supply  of  Swifs  and  Grifons,  whom 
he  had  fent  to  inlift. 

In  the  mean  time  the  military  Opera- 
tions  were  in  a  manner  at  a  ftand ;  the 
King  indeed  continued  the  Siege  of  Pavia> 
working  at  the    Trenches  ana1   Batteries 
without  cealing,  whilft  the  Imperialifts  lay 
quiet,  waiting  the  Return  of  Bourbon,  except 
that  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara,  who,  for  his 
Forefight  and  Refolution,  had  the  great- 
eft  Sway  in  their  Councils,  and  to  whom, 
without  Difpute,  was  committed  the  Ex- 
ecution of  all  their   Reiblutions,    fet  out 
from  Lodi  one  Night  with  Two   Hun~0f *pJ/Cara 
dred     Horfe  and    Two  Thoufand  Foot,furPriresa 
and  unexpectedly  entering  the  Town  of/v„L  at 
Melzi,  negligently    guarded   by  Girolamo^1^' 
and    Gidnfermo  de    Trivulzi,   with    Two 
Hundred  Horfe,   made   them    both  Pri- 
Vol.  VIII.  L  foners, 
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A-  D-  foners,  with   almofl:  the  whole  Garrifon. 

I  524" 

O^W  and  Girolamo  died  a  few   Days  after  of  a 
Wound  he  received  in  the  Action. 

Grifons        ^Y  ^   ^me   ^ie    Grtfins'  and  SW)S 
and  5w//; joined   the  Royal  Army,   at  whofe  Com- 
Frenct    mg  the  Duke  of  Albany  croffed  again  the 
Army.     p0  at  Stradella,  in  the  Piacentine^  the  Pope 
not  being  able  to  difluade  the  King  from 
his  Enterprife  on   Naples^   and,  for  Fear 
perhaps  of  giving  him  Caufe  of  Jealoufy,  he 
was  no  longer  eager  in  preffing  him  againft 
it,  but  thought  it  proper  however  to  inform 
the  Imperialifts  of  the  Convention  he  had 
made  with  his  Majefty,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,   to  offer  anew  his  Mediation  for  a 
Peace,  which  he  had  Reafon  to  think  the 
Parties   would  now  more  willingly  hear- 
ken to,  on  account  of  the  Difficulties   in 
the  Siege  of  Pavia,  and  the  Danger  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.     For  this  Pur- 
pofe  he  fent  Pagoh  VetiQri^    the  Captain 
fends  °pVa-°(   ms    Gallies,  to    the  Viceroy;  to  ac- 
gouret-  quaint    him   how   it    had    not   been    in 
the  Vice- his  Power,  tho*  he  had  earneftly  endea- 
vor*       voured    it,     to     diffuade    the     King    of 
France  from    invading-  the  Kingdom  of 

Naples; 
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Naples,  nor  could  he,  without  drawing  A-  D- 
the  War  on  his  own  Dominions,  which 
he  was  not  in  a  Condition  to  fuftain* 
refuie  a  Pafiage  to  the  French  Army  5 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  under  a  Ne- 
ceffity,  for  his  own  Safety,  to  enter  into 
new  Conventions  with  the  King;  but  he 
might  reft  fecure  that  he  fhould  not  agree 
to  any  Article  prejudicial  to  Ccefar,  who 
he  was  certain  could  not  take  a  better 
Step,  in  his  prefent  Condition,  than 
to  enter  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  which* 
that  it  might  be  negotiated  before  greater 
Diforders  arofe,  he  intreated  the  Vice* 
roy  to  confent  to  a  CefTation  of  Arms, 
and  to  depofit,  fince  the  King  would 
not  otherwife  agree,  into  neutral  Hand* 
what  he  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  were 
in  Poffeffion  of  in  the  Milanefe.  When 
this  fhould  be  effected,  fome  proper  Ex- 
pedient might  be  found  out  for  making 
an  honourable  Peace,  in  which  it  was 
intended  intirely  to  feparate  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan  from  the  Crown  of  France,  the 
Emperor,  in  Confederation  of  a  proper 
Sum  of  Money,  giving  the  Invefliture 
of  it  to  a  Second  Sen  of  the  King  j  that 
L  2  the 
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A-  D-  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  Duke  of  Bour- 
%sJisrKj  ion  mould  be  honourably  provided  for, 
and  that  the  Pope,  Venetians  and  Floren- 
tines fhould  engage  to  join  the  Emperor 
againft  France,  if  the  King  made  any 
Infringement  of  what  mould  be  ftipu- 
lated.  The  Imperial  Commanders  were 
fenfible  of  their  great  Difficulties  and 
Dangers,  in  being  obliged,  with  fuch 
a  Scarcity  of  Money,  to  fuftain  at  the 
fame  time  the  War  in  Lombardy,  and 
take  Care  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
whilft  it  was  manifeft  they  fhould  receive 
no  Subfidies  from  the  Pope  and  Florentines, 
and  whilft  they  were  already  certain  they 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  Venetians,  who,  tho'  by  enlifting  Men 
they  endeavoured  to  make  them  believe  that 
they  intended  to  ftand  to  the  League, 
yet  deferred  with  various  Excufes  its  Ex- 
ecution. Wherefore  the  Viceroy,  not  be- 
ing av.erfe  from  an  Agreement,  was  in- 
clined, for  the  Security  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  to  retire  thither  with  his  Ar- 
my. But  the  Marquis  of  Pefcards  Opi- 
nion prevailed  in  the  Council,,  who  boldly 
as  well  as  prudently  made  it  appear  that, 

defpiiing 
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defpifing  all  other  Dangers,  it  was   ne-   A-  D- 

ceifary  to  carry  on  and  continue  the  Warv_^l^ 
in   Lombardv,    becaufe  their  Whole  de-Mar(luis 

ii  a  r-  n  •  1  ^  QtPejcara 

pended  on    a.  Victory  in    that  Country  :prevailson 
That  it  was  not  defined    to  attack  theth^lmPe- 

•         r  -r>  riahfts  not 

Kingdom  of  Naples  with  fuch  Forces,  to  quit 
nor  could  they  get  thither  with  the  fup-zww>* 
pofed  Expedition,  for  they  would  meet  with 
many  fortified  Towns,  defended  by  thofe 
whofe  All  depended  on  their  Defence, 
and  therefore  would  hold  out  at  leaft  for 
many  Months,  by  which  time  an  End, 
in  all  Likelihood,  would  be  put  to  the  War 
in  the  Milanefe-,  and,  if  with  Victory,  who 
could  doubt  but  they  mould  immediately 
free  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  from  the 
French,  tho'  Ccefar  kept  Poileffion  but  of 
one  fingle  Tower  ?  By  remaining  in  Lorn- 
bar  dy  they  might  poffibly  conquer  both  at 
Milan  and  Naples,  but  by  going  to  Na- 
ples y  Milan  would  be  certainly  loft,  with- 
out leffening  the  Danger  of  Naples,  which 
would  immediately  become  the  Seat  of 
the  War.  And  what  muft  be  our  Hopes  in 
returning  thither  as  conquered  ?  Where- 
as the  French,  entering  in  a  triumphant 
Manner,  would  prcfehtly  have  in  their  Fa- 
L  7  ur 
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A-  r>-    Vour  the  Cry  of  the  People,  who  always, 
(>rv>jfrom  their   voluble  Nature,    Hatred  and 
Fear,  are  every  Day  ready  to  meet  the 
Fortune  of  the  Conqueror ;  whence  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples   would  no  more  de- 
fend itfelf  than  the    Dutchy  of   Milan. 
Nor  has  indeed  the  King  of  France  any 
other  View  in  dividing  his  Army,  whilft 
he  is  ftill  doubtful  of  his  Succefs  in  Lorn- 
hardy  y  and  beginning  a  new  War  whilft 
the  firft  is  depending,  than  that  he  ex- 
pects that,  out  of  fo  great  a  Concern  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  we  mould  leave 
him  in  Prey  the  Dutchy  of  Milan.     Shall 
we  therefore  be  directed  by  the  Enemy's 
Counfels,  and  at  their  Pleafure  march  our 
Army,  fo  often  victorious  ?     What  elfe 
can  it  mean  than  that,  to  our  eternal  Dif- 
grace,  we  are  willing  to  yield  up  to  the 
Threats  of  the  Conquered   that    Glory 
which  we  have  acquired  by   fighting   fo 
often  againft  them  ? 

The  Viceroy  at  laft  fubmitted,  and  fent 
the  Duke  of  Trajetto  to  Naples  with  Or- 
ders'that,  after  collecting  ail  the  Mo- 
ney that  could  be  got,  Afcanio  Colonna  and 

the 
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the  Barons    mould  attend  to  the  Defence  A-   D- 
of  that  Kingdom  -3  and,    tho'     he     hadjjj^t^, 
given  a  civil  Anfwer  to  the  Pope's  Mef- 
fenger,    he    now   wrote    to   Rome   in  a 
very  angry    Stile,  refufing  to  hearken  to 
any  Accommodation  whatsoever.     Hence 
the  Pope  pretending  to  be  driven  by  Ne- 
ceffity,  becaufe  the  Duke  of  Albany  daily 
advanced,   declared,    not  as  a  Thing  be- 
fore tranfafted,  that  he  had  made  an  A- 
greement  with    the  King  of  France,  only 
by  a  fimple  Engagement  not  to  molefl 
one    the    other ;    and  by  a  Brief  he  no- 
tified the  fame  to  Cafars  Agents,  in  which 
he    gave  his   Reafons,     which   confuted 
particularly  in  the  Neceflity  which  had 
induced  him.     This  Brief  was  delivered 
to    Cafar   by  Giovanni  Corji,  the  Floren- 
tine    Ambaffdor,     with     fuch     foftening 
Speeches  as  the  Subject  required.       But 
Charles  >  who  hitherto  feemed  to  perfuade 
himfelf  that  the  Pope  would  not  fo  much 
as  think  of  abandoning  him  in  his  prefent 
Diftrefs,  anfwered  in  great  Heat,  that  nei- 
ther Hatred  nor  Ambition,  nor  particular 
Views  had  induced  him  at  firft  to  enter 
into  a  War  with  the  King  of  France  but 
L  4-  Only 
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A-  D-  only  the  Sollicitations  and  Authority 
(Li/-v^jof  Pope  Leo,  at  the  Inftigation,  as 
he  faid,  of  the  prefent  Pope,  at  that 
Time  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who  repre- 
fented  it  to  him  as  very  dangerous  to 
the  public  Welfare,  that  the  King  of 
Fra?ice  mould  have  any  Footing  in  Italy : 
That  the  faid  Cardinal  had  been  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Confederacy  which  was 
made  for  that  Purpofe  before  Adrians 
Death;  he  therefore  took  it  extreamly 
ill  that  the  Perfon,  who,  above  all  others, 
ought  to  have  flood  by  him  in  Time  of 
Danger,  mould  be  the  firft  to  abandon  him 
in  the  Difficulties  in  which  he  had  him- 
felf  involved  him,  and  make  a  Change  fo 
hurtful  to  him  without  any  Neceffity. 
For  to  what  could  fuch  a  Step  be  at- 
tributed, but  to  a  groundlefs  Fear,  whilft 
Pavia  defended  itfelf  ?  He  then  obferved 
how  much  he  had  taken  his  Intereft  at 
»  Heart  fince  Leo's  Death,  efpecially  in 
two  Conclaves,  and  how  he  beftirred 
himfelf  in  favour  of  his  Ele&ion  to  the 
Pontificate,  on  a  Suppofition  that,  thro' 
his  Means,  the  Liberty  and  Welfare  of 
Italy  would  be  eftablimed.      Nor  could 

he 
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he  perfuade  himfelf  that  his  Holinefs 
could  ever  forget  the  faithlefs  Treatment 
he  had  received  from  the  King  oi  France  ^ 
or  that  he  would  not  confider  what  he 
had  Reafon  to  hope  or  fear  from  a  French 
Victory.  He  concluded*  that,  neidier  on 
the  Pope's  unjuft  and  unexpected  Re- 
folution,  nor  for  any  other  Accident,  he 
{hould  be  wanting  to  himfelf;  nor  would 
he  have  it  thought  that,  for  Want  of 
Money,  he  might  change  his  Sentiments  > 
for  he  would  fooner  run  the  Rifque  of 
lofing  all  his  Kingdoms  and  Ins  Life,  and 
that  he  was  fo  determined  to  put  in  Exe- 
cution what  he  had  propofed,  that  he 
prayed  to  God  it  might  not  endanger  his 
eternal  Salvation. 

To  thefe  Complaints  the  Florentine  Mi- 
pifter  replied,  that  the  Pope,  after  his 
Election  to  the  fupreme  Dignity,  was  no 
longer  bound  to  act  as  Cardinal  de  Medkiy 
but  as  Roman  Pontiff,  whole  Office  it 
was  to  make  it  his  Bufinefs  to  compofe 
Quarrels  between  Christians,  which  he 
thought  fo  neceflary  a  Duty  that  he  had 
often  writ  to  his  Majcfty  on  that  Sub- 
ject, 
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-*  D-  ject,  and  twice  fent  to  him  the  Archbi- 
^If^l^fliop  of  Capua  to  acquaint  him  of  his 
juft  Refolution  of  being  neuter.  He 
had  communicated  thefe  Sentiments  to 
him  when  the  Admiral  left  Italy ,  there 
being  no  Juncture  in  which  he  could 
treat  with  greater  Honour  to  himfelf  ->  but 
all  the  Anfwer  he  could  draw  from  your 
Majefty  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  the  Confent  of  the  King  of 
England.  He  defired  Ccejar  to  recollect 
how  much  the  Pope  difluaded  the  Irrup- 
tion into  Provence y  becaufe  it  wholly  broke 
off  all  Hopes  of  Peace  ;  and  how,  divining 
at  what  after  happened,  he  had  fore- 
told that  the  Neceffity  laid  on  the  King  of 
France  for  collecting  an  Army  might 
be  the  Caufe  of  greater  and  more  dan- 
gerous Combuftions  in  Italy  :  That  he 
had  employed  the  Bifhop  of  Verona  to 
perfuade  the  King,  after  he  was  in  Poflef- 
lion  of  Milan>  and  the  Viceroy  to  come 
into  fome  Terms  of  Agreement  $  but  that 
he  had  not  found  in  either  any  Inclination 
to  Peace.  That  he  had  fince,  with  ma- 
ny cogent  Reafons,  and  in  an  abfalute 
Manner3- refuied  to  grant  a  Pafs  for  the 

French 
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French  Troops  through  the  ecclefiaftic  A-  D- 
State  in  their  Way  to  the  Kingdom  of^JJ^i^ 
Naples.  But  the  King  not  only  paid  no 
Regard  to  his  Speeches,  hut  fent  Troops 
into  the  Piacentine,  without  waiting  for  his 
Anfwer  ;  which  had  at  laft  induced  him 
to  lend  Pagolo  Vettori  to  the  Viceroy  to 
exhort  him  to  a  Ceflation  of  Arms,  on 
fuch  Terms  as  the  Times  would  allow 
of,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  Neceffity 
he  was  under  of  fecuring  himfelf  from 
imminent  Danger,  efpecially  fince  the  Ve- 
netians ftood  in  Sufpenfe,  and  the  King 
of  England  was  unwilling  to  concur  in 
the  Defence  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milany 
unlefs  Ccefar,  in  Conjun&ion  with  him, 
would  commence  a  War  in  France.  But 
when  he  found  that  the  Viceroy  re- 
jected all  Propofals,  and  French  Troops 
ftill  advanced,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
himfelf  fure  of  the  King,  and  take  his 
Word  that  he  fhould  not  be  molefted, 
on  no  other  Obligation  than  not  to  act 
againft  him.  But  Ccejar  complained  that 
the  Conditions  offered  to  the  Viceroy 
had  been  unreafonable,  for  it  was  required 
that  he  fliould  depofit  what  he  was  in  Pof- 

feftion 
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fefllon  of,    without    any   Mention  being 
made    that    the  King  of  France  was  to 
C*/arT€'do  the  fame:    and  concluded,  that  tho' 

fufes  to  *  ' 

make  a  the  Marquis  of-  Pefcara,  in  counfelling 
Truce,  ^im  to  COme  to  fome  Agreement,  had  re- 
prefented  the  Camp  full  of  Diforders,  and 
his  Affairs  in  a  dangerous  Situation,  yet 
he  fhould  not .  think  of  fuing  for  Peace, 
but,  depending.  on;  the  Valour  of  -  hi& 
Soldiers,  hoped  he  fhould  obtain  a  Victo- 
ry whenever  the  two  Armies  met. 

Duke  of      The  Siege  of  Pavia  continued  all  this 
takeTTnto While,  tho'  with  fome  Intermiffion  in  the 
the  King'sFiring  of  the  Artillery,  for  want  ofAm- 
10n munition.      To  remedy  this  Inconveni- 
ency,    the   King    was  content    that   the 
Duke  of  Ferrara>  whom   he  had  lately 
received  into  his  Protection,  on  the  Obli- 
gation of  paying  down  Seventy  Thoufand 
Ducats,  fhould  account  for  Twenty  Thou- 
fand of  them  in  Ammunition,  which  he 
and  fends  fent  through  the  Parmefan  and  Piacen- 
Ammum-jjne  'the  Countrymen,  by  the  Pope's  Or- 

tiontothe,      '  ...  -J  t  ^  r        1 

Amy.  oer,  rurnrihing  Waggons  and  Oxen  lor  the 
Carriage  -,  for  which  heavy  Complaints 
were  made. by  the  Viceroy,  as  if  fuch  a 

Stop 
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Step  had  been  exprefsly  taken  with  an  In- 
tent to  ferve  the  King  of  France.  The 
King,  for  the  fafe  Convoy  of  thofe  Stores, 
had  lent  Two  Hundred  Horfe  and  Fifteen 
Hundred  Foot,  under  Giovanni  de  Medici^ 
who,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  War,  un- 
der a  Pretence  that  the  Viceroy  looked 
upon  him  with  an  evil  Eye,  and  did  not 
allow  him  Money  fufficient  for  marching 
his  Men,  had  quitted  the  Imperial  Ser- 
vice, and  entered  that  of  France.  This 
Efcort  was  thought  fufficient  for  fecurihg 
the  Ammunition,  becaufe'  the  Duke  of 
Albany  was  at  Hand,  having  juft  then 
pafied  the  Po.  But  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Marquis  of  Pefcara,  in  order  to  intercept 
this  Supply,  iaid  a  Bridge  near  Cremona^ 
and  palled  the  Po  with  Six  Hundred  Men 
at  Arms,  and  Eight  Thoufand  Foot,  and 
came  the  firft  Day  to  Monticelli;  but,  on 
hearing  that  the  King  had  fent  after  them 
Thomas  de  Foix  with  Part  of  the  Army, 
they  fpeedily  repafled  the  River. 

As  foon  as  the  Viceroy  was  retired,  the  Duke  of 

Duke   of  Albany    continued   his  March  ;f-'W« 
•/  now 

through  the  Country  of  Reggio>  and  over  March  to- 

i      wards 
ltlG  Naples. 
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A.  D.  ^e  Appennine  Mountains,  by  the  Car- 
ly^^jfagnana ;  but  he  proceeded  fo  very  flow, 
that  he  confirmed  the  Belief  that  the 
Kings  Defign  in  that  Expedition  was 
more  to  frighten  the  Germans  into  a  Peace, 
or  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  Affairs 
of  Lombardy^  than  out  of  Hopes  of  making 
any  Progrefs.  Renzo  da  Ceri  joined  the 
Duke,  near  Lucca,  with  Three  Thoufand 
Foot,  that  were  come  on  Board  the  Fleet, 
which,  in  its  Paflage,  took  Savona  and 
Varagine,  by  Compofition,  and  afterwards, 
returning  on  the  weftern  Riviera  of  Genoa, 
kept  that  City  in  Awe. 


157,5, 


Now  follows  the  Year  1525,  in  the 
Beginning  of  which  Don  Ugo  di  Moncada, 
fetting  Sail  from  Genoa  with  the  Spanijh 
Fleet,  made  a  Defcent  with  Three  Thou- 
fand Men  at  Varagine,  which  had  a 
fmall  Garfifon  of  Frenchmen  :  But  the 
French  Fleet  coming  to  its  Relief,  under 
the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  the  Enemy's 
Squadron,  deftitute  of  Foot,  retired,  and 
the  French  landing,  attacked  the  Spaniards, 
and,  after  killing  a  great  Number,  broke 
them,  and  took  Don  Ugo  Prifoner. 

In 
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In  the  Beginning  of  this  Year  the  Duke 
of  Albany  constrained  the  Lucchefe  to  paycontribu- 
him  Twelve  Thoufand  Ducats,  and  to^^c 
lend  him  fome  Artillery  $  then  advancing 
thro1  the  Florentine  Dominion,  where  he 
was  treated  as  a  Friend,  he  halted  at  Siena, 
at  the  Pope's  Defire,  who,  not  being 
able  to  redrefs  his  Grievances  by  Autho- 
rity or  Force,  was  refolved  to  try  how 
far  he  could  prevail  with  Art  and  In- 
duftry. 

Clement  was  no  ways  uneafy  at  thec/mm, 
King's  getting  Pofleflion  of  the  Dutchy001""^ 
of    Mi  Jan  j  becaufe     he    imagined     that  him  ftay 
whiM:  Charles  and,  Francis  had  both  a  Foot-at  Sitn* 
ting  in  Italy,  the  Apoftolic  See,    and  his 
Pontificate    would   be    fecure   from    the 
Power  of  both  -y  and  for  this  very  Reafon 
he   could   not  be  pleafed    at   the  King's 
making  himfelf  Matter  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  dreading  that  a  Prince,  already  fo 
powerful,   fhould   be  Mailer  at  the  fame 
time  of  that   Kingdom  and  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan.     Wherefore,  feeking  Occafion 
to  defer  the  March  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, 


Siena 
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bany,  he  follicited  the  King  that  in  his 
PafTage  he  would  put  the  Government  of 
Siena  on  a  new  Footing  ,  for  that  City  be- 
ing fituated  between  Rome  and  Florence, 
he  was  defirous  to  have  it  under  the  Direc- 
G  tion  of  his  Friends,  as  it  had  been,  thro'his 

mentof  means,  a  few  Months  before.  For  Cardinal 
Petrucci  dying  in  the  Pontificate  of  Adrian, 
Francefco  his  Nephew,  afpiring  to  his  Suc- 
ceffion  in  the  Government,  was  oppofed, 
on  account  of  his  arrogant  Behaviour,  by 
the  Magiflracy  de  Nove,  tho'  they  were 
of  the  fame  Party.  They  applied  to  the 
Duke  of  Seffa,  Cafars  AmbafTador,  and  to 
Cardinal  de  Medici,  to  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion of  their  City,  either  by  refloring  it  to 
its  prifline  Liberty,  or  invefting  Fabio,  the 
Son  of  Ridoljo  Petrucci,  with  that  Autho- 
rity, tho'  he  had  not  long  before  ftolen 
away  from  Naples.  After  this  Affair  had 
been  long  deliberated,  on  Clement's  Affump- 
tion  to  the  Pontificate,  by  his  and  Ccefars 
Approbation,  Fabio  was  at  laft  reftored  to 
his  Father's  Place;  but  not  having  the  Au- 
thority his  Father  had  enjoyed,  the  City  in 
general  inclined  to  Liberty,  the  Magiflracy 
de  Nove  not  heartily  uniting  with   him, 

nor 
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nor  well  agreeing  amongft  themfelves,  A*  D* 
the  Weaknefs  that  attends  the  Power  of^^Il, 
a  lingle  Perfon,  when  it  is  not  founded 
on  the  Love  of  the  Citizens,  nor  managed 
totally,  and  in  all  Refpecfts  different 
from  the  Manner  of  a  Tyrant,  was  the 
Caufe  that,  notwithftanding  the  Place  was 
guarded  with  his  own  People,  on  a  popu- 
lar Tumult,  excited  one  Day  by  his 
Adverfaries,  without  the  Help  of  foreign 
Soldiers,  he  was  eafily  drove  out  of  the 
City.  Wherefore  the  Pope,  who  could 
not  confide  in  the  Multitude,  nor  in  the 
other  Fadtion,  was  defirous  to  replace 
the  Authority  in  the  Hands  of  the  Ma- 
giftracy  de  Nove,  that  he  might  after* 
wrards  have  it  in  his  Power  to  place  at  the 
Helm  either  Fabio  or  any  other  amongft 
them  whom  he  fhould  think  fit.  When  a 
Perfon  is  once  fufpe&ed,  all  his  A&ionsare 
mifconftrued  ;  fo  this  Step  of  the  Pontiff 
increafed  the  Notion  of  the  Imperialifts> 
that  the  Capitulation  between  Clement  and 
the  King  contained  other  Obligations 
and  Matters  which  would  produce  Ef- 
fects of  much  greater  Importance  than  a 
Neutrality. 

Vol.  VIII.  M  The 
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The  Duke's  Statin  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Siena  was  the  Caufe  that  the 
Senefe,  to  free  themfelves  from  the  Moles- 
tations of  the  Army,  conferred  a  very 
ample  Authoiity  on  thofe  Citizens  in 
whom  the  Pope  could  confide  for  fettling 
the  Form  of  Government.  After  this 
was  accomplifhed,  the  Duke  receiving  fome 
Artillery,  and  a  certain  Sum  of  Money 
from  the  Senefe,  proceeded  forwards,  but 
with  his  ufual  Slownefs.  From  Monte 
Fiafcone  he  repaired  to  Rome,  to  have  a 
Conference  with  his  Holinefs ;  then  crof- 
fing  the  Tiber  at  Fiano,  he  quartered  his 
Men  in  the  Towns  of  the  Orjini,  where 
they  were  affembling  new  Troops,  raifed 
in  Rome  by  the  Pope's  Permiffion,  who 
gave  the  fame  Liberty  to  the  Colonnas, 
who  were  gathering  Soldiers  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  had  their  head  Quarters  at  Marino. 
But  the  People  in  general  had  but  an  indif- 
ferent Opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
Expedition,  both  on  account  of  his 
tardy    Motions,    and  for    his    Want   of 

Money. 

The 
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The  Eyes,  Ears,  and  Thoughts  of  the 
Public   were    now  wholly   employed  onWantof 
the  Affairs  of  Lombardy,  which  feeming  ries  in 
to  be  drawing  to  an  End,  by  reafon  of iWa* 
different  Incidents,  excited  fometimes  the 
Hopes,  and  fometimes  the  Fears  of  each 
Party.     In  Pavia  the   Befieged  were   in. 
great  Want  of  Money,  and  Ammunition 
for  their  Artillery.      Their  Wine  began 
to  fail,  and  all  other  Provifions,  Bread  ex- 
cepted. The  G^nwtf/z  Foot,  infolent  enough     ■ 
of  themfelves,   demanded    their    Pay   at 
the    Inftigation  of  their    Officers,    in   a 
fort  of    a   riotous   Manner,  which   gave 
a  Sufpicion  that  they  had  fecretly  agreed 
with  the  King  of  France.     On  the  other  Duke  of 
hand  the  Viceroy,   on  the  Approach   oi  Bourbon 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  bringing  Troops 
with    him    from    Germany    Five    Hun-fromG'r- 

.  many* 

dred  Burgundian  Horfe,  and  Six  Thou- 
iand  German  Foot,  which  had  been  en- 
liiled  with  Money  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  gone  to  Lodi,  where  the 
whole  Army  was  to  rendezvous,  and,  as 
was  thought,  would  not  be  inferior 
to  that  of  the  French ;  but  there  was 
M  2  no 
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A-  D-  no  Money,  nor  Means  of  procuring 
any*  for  marching  or  fubfifting  the  Ar- 
my. They  quite  defpaired  of  getting 
Money  from  the  Pope  or  Florentines,  as 
alfo  from  the  Venetians,  who,  after  fo 
many  Delays  and  Excufes,  had  declared 
at  laft  to  the  Protonotary  Caraccioloy 
the  Emperor's  Ambaffador,  that  they 
fhould  regulate  their  Proceedings  by 
thofe  of  the  Pope,  by  whofe  Means,  it 
was  thought,  they  had  with  all  Secrefy 
agreed  with  the  King  of  France  to  ftand 
neuter.  They  certainly  prefled  his  Ho- 
linefs  to  bring  into  Italy  Ten  Thoufand 
Swifs,  offering  to  contribute  Half  the 
Expence,  that  they  might  not  be  under 
any  Confirmation  at  the  Victory  of 
either  Party.  The  Pope  approved  of  the 
Scheme,  but  for  Want  of  Money,  and 
on  account  of  the  Pope's  natural  Indo- 
lence, it  was  executed  fo  flowly,  a  long 
Time  was  confumed  before  he  fent  into 
Switzerland  the  Bifhop  of  Veruli,  to  dif- 
pofe  the  Helvetic  Body  to  grant  his  Re- 
queft. 

Ttt 
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The  Difficulties  in  Pavia  were, 
fome  meal ure,  removed  by  the  Vigi-*n^n£' 
lance  and  Induftry  of  the  Viceroy  and  fend  Mo- 
other  Commanders;  for  fome  Merchants^1,™0 

ig  fent  to  the  French  Camp  to  fell 
Wine,  Antonio  da  Leva,  at  the  Sign 
agreed  upon,  fent  a  Party  that  Way  with 
Orders  to  begin  fkirmifhing ;  which  cre- 
ating a  Noife,  the  Merchants,  in  the  Con- 
fufion,  ftaved  a  large  Butt  of  Wine, 
and  taking  out  a  fmall  Pot,  which  was 
concealed  in  it,  containing  Three  Thou- 
fand  Ducats,  ran  with  it  into  Pavia. 
The  Receipt  of  this  fmall  Sum  made 
the  Germans  fenfible  how  difficult  it 
was  to  fupply  them  with  Money,  and 
made  them  more  patient  5  and  the  Death 
of  their  Leader  now  happening,  fo  op- 
portunely that  it  was  believed  he  was 
poifoned  by  Antonio  da  Le*va,  removed 
the  main  Fomenter  of  the  Tumults. 

In    the    mean   time  the   Marquis    of 

Pefcara  laid    Siege   to  Ctiftiano,    guarded 
by  Fifty  Horfe,  and  Four  Hundred  Ita- 
lian Foot,  which  he  obliged  to  furrender  at 
M  3  Difcre- 
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A-   D-  Difcretion,     But   Bourbon  being  now  ar- 
^-^^^rived  with    the    German    Foot,   nothing 
elfe  retarded  the  Generals,  anxious    for 
the  Danger  of  Pavia,   but  the  extream 
Want  of  Money ;  for  they  not  only  had 
not  a  Sufficiency  to  pay  the  Army,  but 
laboured  under  great  Difficulties  how  to 
raife   what    was    necefiary    for    moving 
the  Ammunition   and  Artillery,      In   fo 
great  a  Diftrefs,  by  flattering  the  Soldiery 
with  the  Honour  and  Riches  they  would 
acquire  by  gaining  a  Victory,  reminding 
them  of  their  Profits   in  former  Battles, 
and    railing    their     natural     Indignation 
againft  the  Freneh,  they  prevailed  on  the 
Marquis  Spani/b  Foot  to  promife  that  they  would 
prevails    *erve   for   a   Month  without  demanding 
on  the     any  Money,  and  the  Germans  to  be  fa- 
wait  for    tisfied    with  what    would    barely  fuffice 
to  Pay.£or  purchafmg  neceffary  Food.    But  the 
greatefl   Difficulty  was   how   to  content 
the    Men    at   Arms    and  Light  Horfe, 
that  were    quartered   in   the  Villages  of 
the    Ghiaradddda    and   Cremonefe.    They 
had  not   received  for   a  long  Time  any 
Pay,  and  reprefented  that  it  was  impoffible 
-  them'  to    fellow    the  Army  without 

Money 
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Money  to  provide  "for  themfelves  and 
their  Horfes.  They  complained  that  their 
Service  was  lefs  valued  than  that  of  the 
Foot,  amongft  whom,  at  times,  fome 
Money  had  been  diftributed,  but  none 
to  them  for  a  long  time  paft;  yet  they 
were  not  inferior  to  them  either  in 
Courage  or  Fidelity,  but  much  their 
Superiors  in  Birth  and  pad  Merits. 

The  Marquis  of  Pefcara  allayed  this 
Uneafinefs  by  going  to  their  Quarters,  and 
fometimes  excufing  Matters,  fometimes 
comforting,  and  fometimes  reproving  them, 
reprefented  to  them  in  a  winning  Man- 
ner, that  the  more  they  were  illuftrious 
for  their  Virtue  and  Courage,  the  more 
they  ought  to  ftrive  not  to  be  outdone 
in  their  Fidelity  and  Love  to  G?Jkr,  whofe 
Glory  and  Honour  were  not  only  at  Stake  at 
this  Jundlure,  but  alfo  all  his  Dominions 
in  Italy  :  That  if  they  fincerely  defir- 
ed  his  Grandeur,  and  earneftly  wifhed 
him  well,  they  could  never  have  a  better  Op- 
portunity of  manifefting  their  Sentiments; 
and,  fince  they  had  fo  often  expofed  their 
Lives  for  his  Service,  with  what  Shame 
mud  they  be  branded,  if,  by  an  unheard 
M  4  of 
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A-   D-  of  Refolution,  they  fhould  refufe  to  ferve 

I  C  2  r  • 

vJLyi^for  the  Want  of  a  few  dirty  Pence, 
The  Perfuafions    and  Authority  of    the 

^Ho°rfe Marquis  had  fuch  EfTeft,  that  they  agreed 
to  ferve  a  Month,  and  be  contented  with 
a  very  frnall  Portion  of  their  Pay. 

The  Army  then  being  affembled,  and 
computed    to   contain     Seven     Hundred 
Men    at    Arms,    the    fame  Number    of 
Light    Horfe,    One     Thoufand     Italian 
Foot,    and  above  Sixteen  Thoufand  be- 
tween   Spaniards     and     Germans,      they 
fet  out  from  Lodi  the  25th  Day  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  arrived  the  fame  Evening  at 
Marignano,    as    if    they  intended    to  go 
to  Milan,  in  hopes  that  either  the  King, 
in  Fear  of  lofing  that  City,  might  break 
up  the    Siege    of    Pavia,     or    that    the 
French   Soldiery    would  abandon  Milan; 
but    after    they    had    pafTed    the    River 
Lambro,  near  Vidigclfo,  they  directed  their 
March  to  Pavia. 

The  King  paid  for  Thirteen  Hun- 
dred Lances,  Ten  Thoufand  Swi/s,  Four 
Thoufand      Germans,      Five     Thoufand 

French, 
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French,    and    Seven    Thoufand   Italians  -y 
but  by  the  Negligence  of  the  Minifters, 
and  Frauds  of  the  Officers,  the  Number 
of  the  Foot  was  much  lefs.     Tecdoro  da 
Trivulzi    guarded     Milan     with    Three 
Hundred    Lances,    Six    Thoufand  Foot 
between  Grijons  and  Vallefe,    and   Three 
Thoufand  French  ;   but   as  foon    as  the 
Imperial     Army   moved  towards  Pavia, 
the  King,  ordering  but  Two  Thoufand 
Foot    to    be  left  in  Milan,  recalled  the 
reft    to  ftrengthen   his    Army.     On  the 
Enemy's  March  the  King  held  a  Coun- The  King 
cil  of  War,  in  which  Tremouille,  PaliJ[e>Tho-^**  a. 
mas  de  Foix,    and    feveral    other   general 
Officers,    perfuaded    the    King   to  break 
up    the    Siege  of   Pavia,    and    poll:    his 
Army  either  at  the  Monaftery  of  the  Car- 
thufians,  or  at  Binafco,  which  were  ftrong 
Situation   (as  there  are    feveral    in    that 
Country,  rendered  fo  by  the  Canals  cut  for 
overflowing  the  Meadows)  demon ftratingj^^ 
that  by  this  means  they  might  foon  obtain  the  Siege 
a  Vidlory  without  Blood  or  Danger,  be-0    *' 
caufe  the  Imperial  Army,  being  deftitute 
of  Money,  could  not  keep  together  ma- 
ny Days,  but  would  be  obliged  to  break 

up, 
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A-  D    up,  or  quarter  difperfed  in  different  Towns. 
5,,That    the   Germans    in  Paviay  left  they 
fhould  be  charged  with  making  their  Want 
of  Pay  an  Excufe  for  covering  their  Cow- 
ardice,   had,    for    fevcral  Months,    bore 
patiently  that  Inconvenience,  but  would, 
as     foon      as     the     Siege     fhould      be 
raifed,   demand  Payment  -,   and     as   their 
Commanders    had   neither  Money     nor 
any       apparent      Hopes,      with     which 
they    might,    tho*    vainly,     feed    them, 
they    would     excite     fome      dangerous 
Tumult :      That   nothing  elfe  kept  the 
Enemy     together,    but     the    Hopes    of 
coming   to   an    immediate   Engagement, 
which   being    put    out  of  their   Power, 
and  the  War  protradled,  they  would  be 
brought  into   Difficulties   and  Confufion. 
They  laid  before  his  Majefty  the  Danger 
of  being  fituated   between  a  Town  gar- 
rifoned  with  Five  Thoufand   Foot  of  a 
moil    warlike    Nation,    and    an    Army 
marching  to    its    Succour,   powerful   for 
its    Number,    and   for   the   Valour  and 
Experience    of  its  Leaders  and  Soldiers, 
elated  with    their   former   Viftories,  and 
placing  their  Hopes  in  a  Battle:     That 
no  Infamy  attended  a  Retreat  made  by 

Prudence* 
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Prudence,  and  not  out  of  Fear;  when  made  A.  d. 
to  avoid  leaving  to  the  Power  of  Chance  ^* 
what  is  certain,  and  when  the  fpeedy  End 
put  to  the  War  {hall  demonftrate  to  the 
whole  World  the  Reafonablenefs  of  this 
Counfel :  And  no  Vi&ory  could  certainly 
be  more  advantageous,  honourable  or 
glorious,  than  that  which  is  gained 
without  Lofs  or  Bloodfhed :  That  the 
chief  Praife  in  the  Art  of  War  confifted 
more  in  a  General's  not  expofmg  his  Army 
to  unneceffary  Dangers,  and  in  rendering 
vain  the  Artifices  and  Defigns  of  the  Enemy, 
than  in  fighting  bloody  Battles.  The 
fame  Counfel  was  given  to  the  King  by 
the  Pope,  to  whom  the  Marquis  ofPefcara, 
under  Apprehenfions  from  fo  great  a  Poverty 
in  the  Camp,  had  before  fignified  that  the 
Difficulties  which  Ca/ars  Army  laboured 
under  were  fuch  that  he  almoft  defpaired  . 
ofSuccefs.  But  the  King,  whofe  Refolu- 
tions  were  intirely  governed  by  the  Coun- 
sels of  the  Admiral,  laying  a  greater  Strefs 
on  vain  Rumours,  and  on  every  flight  and 
variable  Accident,  than  on  Events  of  Mo- 
ment and  Importance,  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  Refleftion  on  his  Honour,  that 

an 
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A-   D-  an  Army,  in  which  he  was  prefeht  in  Per- 
fon,   mould  retire   with  a  Show  of  Fear 
at    the  Approach  of    an  Enemy.       He 
let  himfelf  alfcr   be    worked   upon  by  a 
Suggeftion,    than  which    nothing   can  be 
more  imprudent  in  a  General,  thathewasin 
^  manner  bound  to  act  in  Conformity  to 
fome  idle  Words  he  had    dropped,    be- 
caufe   he  had    often    publickly  declared, 
and  fignified  all  over  Italy,  that  he  would 
fooner    chufe    Death    than    retire   from 
before   Pavia    without    taking    it.      He 
trufted    in  the  Eafinefs    of  fortifying  his 
Camp   in  fuch  a  Manner,   as  it  mould 
Dot  be  penetrated  by  any  fudden  Affault, 
He  hoped  that,  on  account  of  the  Want 
of  Money,  every  little  Delay  would  dis- 
order   the     Enemy,     who    having     no 
Means    to  purchafe    Provifions,  and  ne- 
ceffitated    to    plunder    the    Country   for 
Subfiftence,  would   not    be  able  to  keep 
their   Camp.       He    hoped    alfo   to   ob- 
ftrucl  the   Conveyance    of  Provifions   to 
their    Camp,    as    the    greatefl    Part    he 
knew  muft  come  from  Cremona,  becaufe 
he  had  taken  anew  into  his  Service  G/- 
ovan  Lodovico  Pallavzcino,  with   a   View 

that 
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that  he  might  either  feize  on  Cremona,  A.  D. 
in  which  was  a  fmall  Garrilbn,  or  ato^^L* 
leaft  fecure  all  the  Avenues  by  which 
Provifions  might  come  from  that  City. 
Thefe  Reafons  confirmed  the  King  in 
his  obftinate  perfevering  in  the  Siege  of 
Pavia,  and  to  prevent  the  Entrance  of 
Succours  into  that  Town  he  altered  the 
Difpofition  of  his  Army.  The  King 
himfelf  was  at  firft  quartered  on  the 
Side  of  Borgorato,  at  the  Abbey  of  San 
Lanfranco,  fituated  half  a  Mile  beyond 
Pavia,  beyond  the  Road  that  leads 
from  Pavia  to  Milan,  and  on  the  River 
Tefmo,  near  the  Place  where  it  had  been 
attempted  to  divide  the  Waters.  Paliffe 
with  the  Van  and  Swifs  lay  at  the 
Rcnche  in  the  Suburbs,  near  the  Ab- 
bey of  Santa  Jujlina,  and  had  eredted 
Fortifications  at  the  Churches  of  San  Pi- 
er o>  Sanf  Apollonia,  and  San  Girolamo-, 
and  Giovanni  de  Medici  was  ported  with 
his  Horfe  and  Foot  at  the  Church  of 
San  Salvadore.  But,  on  Advice  of  the 
March  of  the  Enemy  from  Lodi,  the 
King  removed  his  Quarters  to  the  Park, 
at  the  Palace  of  Mirabclio,  on    this   Side 

Pavia, 
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A.  D.  Pavia,  leaving  the  Grifons  at  San  Lan- 

1  C  2  C 

ttrJ^HL  francOy  but  without  altering  the  Pofition 
of  his  Van.     At  laft   he   changed  once 
more    his    Quarters,    and   lodged  at  the 
Monafteries  of  San  Pagolo,  and  San  Ja- 
copo,   convenient   Places,    on  Eminences 
overlooking  the  Country,  very  near  Paviay 
but  a  little  out  of  the  Park.     Monf.  £>'- 
yllenfonvras  removed  with  the  Rear  to  M/- 
rabelhy   and  for  Conveniency  of  fuccour- 
ing     one    another    Part    of    the     Park 
Wall  was    broke   down.    m  The    Camp 
extended    downwards  as   far  as  the    Te- 
Jino,  and  upwards  to  the  Road  that  leads 
to  Milan.     By  this  Difpofition  Pavia  was 
furrounded,  and   as  the  French  had  the 
Command  of  the  Rivers  Gravalone  and 
TeJinOy  and  of  the  Torretta  which  lies  over 
againft  Darfmay   the    Imperialifts    could 
not  get  into  Pavia  without  crofting  the 
TefinOy  or  making  their  Way  'through  the 
Park.     The  whole  Care  of  managing  the 
Army  lay  on  the  Admiral,  the  King  waft- 
ing thegreateft  Part  of  his  Time  either  in 
Idlenefs  or  in  vain  Pleafurcs,  without  find- 
ing Leifure  for  Bufinefs  or  ferious  Thoughts, 
holding  in  Contempt  all  other  Comman- 
ders, 
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ders,  confulting  only  with  the  Admiral, 
and  hearkening  alfo  to  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rewsjy  and  Philip  Chabot,  Lord  of  Brio?ie> 
great  Favourites,  but  of  little  Experience 
in  military  Affairs.  Nor  did  the  Numbers 
in  the  King's  Army  anfwer  common  Re- 
port, nor  even  what  the  King  imagined 
himfelf.  For  one  Part  of  the  Cavalry  was 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  another  was 
left  with  Teodoro  Trivulzio  in  Garrifon  at 
Milan,  and  many  having  their  Quarters  fi- 
tuated  in  the  neighbouring  Towns  and 
Villages,  there  never  were  conftantly  in 
the  Camp  above  Eight  Hundred  Lances 
at  a  time.  And  as  to  the  Foot,  tho',  thro' the 
Frauds  of  the  Captains,  and  Negligence 
of  the  royal  Minifters,  his  Majefty 
paid  for  an  unreafonable  Number,  yet 
they  were  far  fhort  of  what  was  ima- 
gined by  the  Public.  The  Italian  Of- 
ficers, more  than  the  reft,  were  con- 
cerned in  the  Cheat;  for,  tho'  they  received 
large  Sums  for  great  Bodies  of  Men, 
they  had  but  fmall  Numbers  to  pay. 
The  fame  was  the  Cafe  with  the  French 
Foot  3  and  Two  Thoufand  Vallefe  quar- 
tered at  San  Salvadore,  between  San  Lan- 

franco 
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A'  *?'  franco  and    Pavia,    had    been  fuddenly 
(^^i^j  attacked  by  the  Befieged,  and  difperfed. 

In  this  Situation  of  Affairs  the  Impe- 
rial Generals,  as  foon  as  they  had  paffed 
the  LambrOy  approached  the  Caftle  of 
Sanf  Angehy  which  being  fituated  be- 
tween Lodi  and  Pavia,  if  not  in  their 
PofTeflion,  would  give  great  Impediment 
to  the  Conveyance  of  Provifions  from 
Lodi  to  the  Army.  Pirro,  Brother  of 
Federigo  da  Bozzole,  guarded  this  Place 
with  Two  Hundred  Horfe,  and  Eight 
Hundred  Foot,  and  the  King  a  few 
Days  before,  unwilling  to  expofe  the 
Garrifon  to  Danger,  had  fent  this  Fede- 
rigo* with  Jacques  Chabanes,  to  view 
the  Strength  of  the  Caftle,  who  reported 
that  the  Garrifon  was  fufficient  for  its  De- 
fence. But  Experience  proved  their  Mif- 
take,  for  as  foon  as  Ferdma?tdo  Davalo 
approached  the  Town  with  the  Spanijh 
Foot,  and  had  ruined  the  Defences  with 
the  Artillery,  the  Befieged  terrified  retir- 
ed to  the  Fort,  and  a  few  Hours  after 
agreed  that  Pirro,  E?mlio  Cavriana,  and 
Three  Sons  of  Febus  da  Gonzaga,  fhould 

remain 
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remain  Prifoners,  and  the  reft,  giving  up  J-   D- 
their  Arms  and  Horfes,  might  depart  on 
their  Parole  of  not  ferving  againft  Ccefar 
for  one  Month* 

The  King  had  fent  for  TwoThoufand 
ItalianFoot  of  thofe  from  Marfeilles,  which 
were  in  Savona.  Thefe  Troops  being  ar- 
rived in  the  Territory  of  Alexandria,  near 
the  River  Vrbe,  Gafparo  Maino,  who  was 
in  Garrifon  in  Alexandria  with  Seventeen 
Hundred  Foot,  Tallying  forth  with  a  few 
of  them,  fell  upon  the  Italians,  and  find- 
ing them  weary  with  their  Journey  and 
unguarded,  becaufe  they  had  no  Sufpicion 
of  being  attacked,  broke  them  with  Eafe, 
and  they  fled  toCaftellaccio,  where  foon  after 
they  furrendered  with  Seventeen  Co- 
lours. Nor  had  Lodovico  Pallavicino  bet- 
ter Succefs  in  his  Expedition  :  That  Of- 
ficer entered  Cafal  Maggiore  with  Four 
Hundred  Horfe,  and  Two  Thoufand 
Foot ;  and  the  Town  having  no  Walls 
he  made  fome  Fortifications,  and  foon 
after  taking  PofTeffion  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Croce,  he  began  from  that  Place  to 
make  Excurfions  all  over  the  Country, 

Vol.  VIII.  N  making 
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A.  p.  making  it  his  particular  Bufinefs  to  cut  off 
(J^^jProviiions.  Wherefore  Francefco  Sforza, 
•who  was  at  Cremona,  with  great  Difficulty, 
got  together  Fourteen  Hundred  Foot, 
which,  with  a  few  Horfe  of  Ridolfo 
da  CamerinOy  and  thofe  of  his  own  Guards, 
he  fent,  under  Alejfandro  Bentivoglio,  to- 
wards Cafal  Maggiore.  When  they  ap- 
proached that  Place,  Pallavicino,  on  the 
1 9th  of  February,  trufting  to  his  Superio- 
rity in  Numbers,  without  waiting  for 
Francefco  Rangone,  who  was  expefted  with 
a  Supply  both  of  Horfe  and  Foot,  fallied 
forth  and  attacked  Bentivoglio  ;  but  whilft 
he  was  rallying  his  Men,  who  were  re- 
tiring, he  was  thrown  from  his  Horfe, 
made  a  Prifoner,  and  all  his  Troops 
were  broken  and  difperfed. 

.  To  thefe  Misfortunes  was  added  an 
Accident  of  great  Importance  to  the 
French  :  For  Gian.  Jacopo  dey  Medici >  of 
Milan,  Governor  of  Mus,  where  he  had 
been  once  committed  by  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan for  the  Murder  of  MonfignorinoVif- 
conti,  having,  in  the  Night  Time,  laid 
an  Ambufh  near  the  Fort  of  Cbiavenna, 

iituafed 
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fituated  on  an  Eminence  at  the  Head  ^  D' 
of  the  Lake,  at  fome  Diftance  from  the^J^l 
Houfes  of  the  Town,  feized  on  the 
Governor  as  he  had  been  walking  out 
to  take  the  Air,  and  carrying  him 
immediately  before  the  Gate  of  the 
Fort,  and  threatening  to  kill  him,  pre- 
vailed on  his  Wife  to  deliver  up  the 
Fort;  then  fuddenly,  at  the  Head  of 
Three  Hundred  Men  which  he  had 
placed  in  another  Ambufh,  entered  thro* 
the  Fort  into  the  Town,  and  took  it. 
This  Accident  gave  fuch  Umbrage  to 
the  Leagues  of  the  Grijbns,  that  a 
few  Days  before  the  Battle  they  recal- 
led the  Six  Thoufand  Grifons  that  were 
in  the   King's  Army. 

About  this  Time  the  Chevalier  Ca- 
fale  came  to  the  Imperial  Camp,  fentf 
thither  by  the  King  of  England,  with 
mighty  Promifes  5  for  that  King  began 
to  grow  envious  of  the  Profperity  of 
the  King  of  France,  and,  being  alfo  pro- 
voked that  the  French  had  taken  fome 
Englijh  Ships  in  the  Scottijh  Seas,  threa- 
tened to  make  War  in  France,  and 
N  2  wat 
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A.  D-  was    defirous    of     fupporting    the    Im- 
(^y^jperial  Army  ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  had 
commiffioned  Paceyy  who  was  at  T*rento% 
to  go  to  Venice,  and  infift,  in  his  Name, 
on  that  Senate's  Performance  of  the  Ar- 
ticles   of    the     League,    to    which    he 
thought  he   might   the  more   eafily   in- 
duce them,  becaufe  Ccefar  had  put  the  In- 
veftiture    of    Francefco    Sforza    in    the 
Hands   of  the  Viceroy,  with  Orders  to 
difpofe  of  it  according  to  the  Occurrences 
of  Affairs.      King  Henry    alfo    commif- 
fioned his  Ambaffador  at  Rome  to   folli- 
cit   the  Pope    to    favour  Cafars  Caufe, 
from  which  he  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count   of  the    late  Convention    he  had 
made  with   France  for  his  own  Security> 
without  engaging  to  acl:  ofFenfively  againft 
Cafar.     He  complained    alfo   that,  after 
the   Return  of  the  Army  from  Provence, 
Twenty    Days    had     paffed   before    he 
could' be  informed  of  their  Defigns,  and 
whether  they    had    a   Mind   to   defend 
or  abandon  the  State  of  Milan. 


Bu* 
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A.    D. 

But  now  the  Treaties  and  Negotia-^^j 
tion  of  Princes,  and  the  Diligence  and 
Sollicitude  of  Ambaffadors  were  become 
of  little  Importance  ;  for  the  Armies  now 
approaching,  the  Refult  of  the  whole 
War,  and  of  the  Difficulties  and  Dan- 
gers which  had  been  undergone  for  fo 
many  Months,  were  reduced  to  the 
Fortune  of  a  few  Hours.  For  the  Imperi- 
al Army,  after  the  Acquifition  of  Sanf  An- 
geio,  ftill  advancing,  encamped  the  ift 
Day  of  February  at  Viflarino,  and  the 
next  Day  at  Lardirago,  and  Sanf  Aleffo> 
beyond  the  little  River  Lolona,  Four 
Miles  from  Pavia,  and  Three  from  the 
French  Camp.  On  the  3d  of  February 
they  came  and  encamped  in  Prati,  to- 
wards the  Gate  of  Santa  cJuflinay  ex- 
tending themlelves  between  Pratt,  Tre- 
levero,  and  la  Motfa,  and  in  a  Wood 
near  San  LazzarOy  which  Ports  were 
Two  Miles  and  a  Half  diftant  from 
Pavia,  and  a  Mile  from  the  Van  of  the 
French,  and  Half  a  Mile  from  the  Ram- 
parts and  Ditches  of  their  Camp,  and 
were  fo  near  that  the  Artillery  on  both 
N  3  Sides 
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A.  D.  Sides  did  confiderable  Execution.  The 
tji^jlmperialifts  had  taken  Poffeffion  of  Bel- 
giojofo,  and  all  the  Towns  in  the  Counr 
try  behind  them  except  San  Cclombano, 
which  continued  in  the  Hands  of  the 
French^  tho'  blocked  up  fo  clofely  that 
none  could  ftir  out.  They  had  found 
great  Quantities  of  Provifions  in  San? 
Angelo  and  Belgiojofo,  and,  that  they 
might  be  more  plentifully  fupplied,  they 
endeavoured  to  get  the  Command  of 
the  Tefino,  as  they  had  already  of  the 
Poy  by  which  they  obftructed  the  Con-? 
yoys  to  the  French  Camp.  Santa  Croce 
was  in  their  Poffeffion,  but  they  did  not 
chufe  to  quarter  Men  in  the  Charter- 
Houfe,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  King,  when  he  removed  to  Mi- 
rabelhy  left  the  Provifions  which  muft 
have  been  conveyed  thither  might  be  in 
Danger.  The  French  were  in  Pof- 
feffion of  San  Lazzaro,  but  the  Ene- 
my's Fire  obliged  them  to  quit  it. 

Between  both  Camps  was  a  running 
Stream  called  Vernacula^  which  has  its 
Rife  in  the  Park,  and,  paffing  between 

San 
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San  Lazzaro  and  San  Piero  in  Vergey  A-  D- 
fall  into  the  Tefino.  The  Imperialifts  (Jv>J 
intent  on  paffing  this  Brook,  as  a  Mat- 
ter of  great  Importance,  that  they  might 
advance  with  the  lefs  Difficulty,  met 
with  a  flout  Defence  from  the  French^ 
who  were  afiifted  by  the  Depth  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Height  of  the  Banks, 
which,  with  the  Care  that  every  Par- 
ticular took  to  fortify  his  own  Quarter, 
rendered  the  Paffage  very  difficult.  The 
King's  Quarters  in  Front,  in  his  Rear, 
and  on  the  left  Flank,  had  thick  Ram- 
parts, furrounded  with  Ditches,  and 
flrengthened  with  Redoubts,  the  right 
Flank  being  defended  by  the  Wall  of 
the  Park,  which  was  reputed  very  ftrong. 
The  like  Fortifications  furrounded  the 
Camp  of  the  Imperialifts,  who  were  in 
PofTeilion  of  all  the  Territory  of  San 
Lazzaro,  towards  Belgiojofo>  down  to  the 
Po,  and  by  that  Situation  had  Plenty 
of  Proviiions.  The  Ramparts  of  the 
two  Camps  were  but  Forty  Paces  afun- 
der,  and  their  Redoubts  at  fo  little  a  Dif- 
tance,  that  they  were  within  Mufquet- 
ftiot. 

N  4  Tms 
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{V^j  This  was  the  Difpofition  of  both  Ar- 
mies on  the  8  th  Day  oi  February,  both 
Sides  were  continually  fkirmifhing,  but 
each  kept  themfelves  in  their  ftrong 
Camp,  not  chufing  to  right  to  Difad- 
vantage.  The  Imperialifts  imagined  they 
had  already  done  great  Matters,  by  ap- 
proaching fo  near  Pavia  as  to  be  en- 
abled, in  cafe  of  a  Battle,  to  have  the 
Affifta'^ce  of  the  Garrifon.  In  Pavia 
there  was  great  Want  of  Powder, 
wherefore  the  Imperialifts  fent  Fifty 
Men  on  Horfeback,  each  carrying  be- 
hind him  a  Bag  of  Powder :  Thefe,  in 
the  Night-time,  entering  the  Milan  Road, 
waited  there  till  the  Imperialifts  gave 
an  Alarm  to  the  French  Camp,  and  then 
conveyed  themfelves  fafely  into  Pavia, 
from  whence  Antonio  da  Leva  made  fre- 
quent Sallies,  infefting  the  Enemy  by  dif- 
ferent Ways.  One  Day  he  attacked  and 
broke  the  Garrifons  of  Borgoraio,  and 
San  Lanfranco,  and  carried  off  Three 
Pieces  of  Artillery,  and  feveral  Waggons  of 
Ammunition.  * 


In 
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A.    D. 

In  this  State  of  Affairs  one  cannot ^Jz_s'_ 
well  exprefs  the  Vigilance,  Induftry  and 
Fatigues  both  of  Body  and  Mind  of  the 
Marquis  of  Pefcara,  who  Day  and  Night 
never  ceafed  to  annoy  the  Enemy  by 
Skirmifhes,  Alarms,  and  caffing  up  new 
Works,  always  advancing  by  Trenches 
Ditches,  and  Redoubts.  The  Imperia- 
lists were  at  Work  on  a  Platform  upon 
the  Canal,  and  the  French  greatly  an- 
noying the  Workmen  with  Two  Pieces 
of  Artillery  planted  at  San  LazzarQt 
they  pointed  their  Artillery  that  Way> 
and  ruining  the  Place  conflrained  them 
to  abandon  it.  The  French  fuffered 
much  from  the  Artillery  of  the  faid 
Platform,  and  likewife  from  another 
erefted  at  Pavia  $  and  the  Spaniards 
fortified  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner 
with  Redoubts  and  Ramparts,  and  were 
fo  well  difpofed,  that  they  annoyed  ve- 
ry much  the  French  Camp,  without  re- 
ceiving much  Hurt  themfelves.  The 
French  therefore  changed  the  Pofition 
of  their  Artillery,  in  order  to  take  the 
Spaniards    in    Flank,    whilft  they  were 

vigor- 
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A.  D.  vigoroufly  continuing  their  Works,  in  or- 
"  ,der  to  gain  Ground  Inch  by  Inch. 
This  Pofition  neceffarily  occafioned  fre- 
quent Skirmifhes,  in  which  the  French 
were  almoft  conftantly  worfted.  All 
this  while  neither  of  the  Parties  inter- 
mitted their  Operations,  on  account  of 
the  Negotiation  of  a  Truce,  of  which 
the  Pope's  Nuncios  in  both  Armies 
were  continually  treating  :  Nor  would 
the  King  give  any  Attention  to  his  in- 
timate Friends,  or  to  the  Pope,  who 
often  counfelled  him,  in  order  to  avoid  fo 
great  a  Danger,  to  decamp  with  his 
Army  from  Pavia,  becaufe,  on  account 
of  the  Enemy's  Want  of  Money,  he 
would  rieceffarily  obtain  a  Victory  in  a 
very  fhort  Time,  and  without  Blood. 

On  the  1 7th  Day  of  February  the  Gar- 
rifon  fallied  out  and  attacked  the  Regi- 
ment of  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  who  gal- 
lantly repulfed  them,  and  returning  af- 
terwards to  mew  the  Admiral  the  Spot 
of  Ground  where  the  A&ion  happen- 
ed, whilft  he  was  pointing  out  the 
Particulars,    by   a  Volley   of  Shot    fired 

from 
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from  a  Houfe,  he  received  a  Wound  A*  D- 
in  the  Heel,  which  broke  the  Bone> 
to  the  King's  great  Concern,  and  it  was 
neceffary  to  have  him  carried  to  Pia* 
cenza.  On  account  of  this  Accident 
the  Skirmifhes  were  not  fo  frequent  and 
vigorous,  and  the  Fiercenefs  of  the  French 
in  their  Aflaults  was  immediately  al- 
layed ;  whilft  thofe  in  Pavia  made  eve- 
ry Day  bolder  Sallies,  and  having  burnt 
the  Abbey  of  San  Lanfranco,  were  be- 
come too  hard  for  the  Frend>>  who  feem- 
ed  very  much  difpirited.  The  Marquis 
oiPejcara  on  the  20th,  before  Day,  with 
Three  Thoufand  Spanijh  Foot,  attack- 
ed the  Enemy's  Redoubts,  and  mounting 
the  Ramparts,  killed  above  Five  Hun- 
dred Foot,  and  brought  off  Three  Pieces 
ef  Cannon. 

At  laft  the  Imperial  Generals,  being 
fenfible  they  could  no  longer  remain  in 
that  Situation  for  Want  of  Money,  and 
confidering  that,  if  they  retired,  not 
only  Pavia  would  be  loft,  but  that  there 
remained  no  Hopes  of  defending  the. 
other  Places  they  ppffefled  in  the  Dut- 
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chy  of  Milan,  full  alfo  of  Confidence 
of  obtaining  a  Victory  thro'  the  Valour 
of  their  Soldiers,  and  relying  on  the  Mul- 
titude of  Diforders  in  the  French  Army, 
many  of  the  Enemy's  Foot  being  gone 
off,  and  the  Number  remaining  not 
anfwering  by  far  to  thofe  paid  for,  on 
the  Night  before  the  25th  of  February^ 
a  Day  dedicated,  according  to  Chriftian 
Rites,  to  the  Apoftle  Matthias,  and 
Ge/ar's  Birth-Day,  took  a  Refolution 
to  march  to  Mirabello,  where  fome 
Companies  of  the  Enemy's  Horfe  and 
Foot  were  ported,  with  an  Intent,  if 
the  French  did  not  move,  to  raife  the 
Siege  of  Pavia,  and  if  they  moved  to  try 
the  Fortune  of  a  Battle.  With  this 
View,  on  the  Beginning  of  the  Night, 
to  fatigue  the  Enemy,  they  often  beat 
to  Arms,  making  a  Feint  of  attacking 
them  on  the  Side  of  the  Po,  at  the 
TefinOy  and  at  San  Lazzard.  At  Mid- 
night an  Order  was  hTued  for  all  the 
Soldiers  to  put  on  a  White  Shirt  over 
their  Arms,  as  a  Sign  to  diftihguifh 
themfelves  from  the  French.  The  Horfe 
formed  themfelves  iato  Two   Squadrons, 

and 
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and  the  Foot  into  ,  Four  Bodies;  the  A-  D- 
firft  of  which  was  compofed  of  Six 
Thoufand  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Ita- 
lians in  equal  Proportions  L  under  the 
Marquis  del  Gua/lo  ;  the  fecond  confifted 
only  of  Spaniards,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Pefcara  ;  the  third  and  fourth  were 
Germans,  commanded  by  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Arriving  at  the 
Park  Wall  fome  Hours  before  Day,  by 
the  united  Help  of  Bricklayers  and  Sol- 
diers, they  threw  down  Sixty  Braces  of 
the  Wall.  The  firft  Body  then  march- 
ed to  Mi rabelhy  and  the  reft  towards 
the  French  Camp.  But  the  King,  on 
Notice  that  the  Enemy  had  entered  the 
Park,  imagining  they  were  proceeding 
to  Mirabello,  marched  out  of  his  En- 
trenchments in  order  to  fight  in  the 
open  Field  on  even  Ground,  chufing 
rather  to  fight  there  on  account  of 
the  Superiority  of  his  Horle.  At  the 
fame  time  he  ordered  his  Artillery  to 
be  pointed  towards  the  Enemy,  which 
taking  them  in  Flank  did  fome  Damage 
to  the  Rear.  The  Imperialists  in  the 
mean  time  attacked  the  King's  Squa- 
dron, 
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A-   D>  dr<5n,  which   ufed  to   be  commonly  the 
'    main  Battle,   but   by  the  March  of  the 
Squadrons  was  become  the  Van,  where 
the  King,   fighting   very    gallantly,    fuf- 
tained   the  Shock    of  the  Enemy,  who 
however,  With  their  Fire  Arms  obliged  thofe 
about  him  to    give  Way,   till  the  Swifs 
arriving,  and  the  Cavalry  charging  them 
in   Flank,    the  Spaniards  were  repulfed* 
But  the  Viceroy,   called  by  the   Marquis 
of  Ptfcara  to  his  Affiftance,  and  com- 
ing up  with  the  German  Foot,   the  Swifs 
were  eafily  broken  with  great   Slaughter, 
their   Valour  no  way  corresponding  that 
Day  with   the  Courage  they  had  fhowri 
in  former   Battles.      The    King  in  the 
mean   time,  having    been   with   a  great 
Number    of  his  Men   at  Arms   in   the 
Midft   of  the   Battle,    and    endeavoured 
to  ftop  the   Flight  of  his  Men,  after  a 
long  Combat,    his  Horfe    killed    under 
him,  himfelf  wounded,    tho'  but  flight- 
ly,  in  the  Face,  and  in  the  Hand,  and 
fallen    to    the   Ground,   was    taken    by 
fome  Soldiers,  who  did  not  know  him. 
But    when    the   Viceroy     came  up  he 
difcovered   himfelf  to    him,  who,    after 

kifling 
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luffing   his  Hand  with  profound  Reve-  A-   *>. 
rence,    received    him     Prifoner    in    the^^j 
Name  of  the  Emperor.     By  this   Time 
Guajio    with     the     firft    Squadron    had 
broke  the  French  Horfe  polled    at    Mi- 
rabello,    and    Leva,  who,    as  fome   fay, 
had,    for  this    Purpofe,    demolished    fo 
much   of  the  Wall  of  Pavia,  that  One 
Hundred   and  Fifty   Horfe  might   fally 
out      abreaft,    attacked    the      Enemy's 
Rear,  in  fuch  a  manner   that   the  whole 
Army  betook   themfelves  to  Flight,  but 
were  all  intercepted  and  plundered,  except 
the  Rear  of  the  Horfe  under    Alen^on, 
which  retired  intire  at  the   Beginning  of 
the  Fight. 

It  was  a  received  Opinion  that  the 
French,  between  killed  and  drowned  in 
their  Flight  in  the  Te/tno,  loft  above 
Eight  Thoufand  Men,  and  about  Twen- 
ty of  the  firft  Rank  of  the  French 
Nobility,  amongft  whom  were  the 
Admiral,  Jacques  Chabanes,  Paliffe,  Tre- 
mouilky  the  Grand  Ecuyer,  Aubignyy 
Boyfy,  and  UEfcud,  who  expired  of 
his  Wounds  foon    after    he  was  taken. 

Amongft 
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A-  D.  Amongft  the  Prifoners  were  the  King 
of  Navarre,  the  Eaftard  of  Savoy,  Mont-* 
morency,  St.  Paul,  Brio??,  de  I  Aval, 
Chandiou,  Imbercourt,  Galeazzo  Vifco??ti, 
Federigo  da  Bozzole,  Bernabo  Vifconti, 
and  an  infinite  Number  of  Gentlemen, 
and  almoft  all  the  General  Officers 
which  were  not  killed.  Girolamo  Le- 
a??dro,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  was  alfo 
taken,  but  releafed  by  Order  of 
the  Viceroy.  Of  the  Prifoners  St.  Paul, 
and  Federigo  da  Bozzole  were  commit- 
ted to  the  Caftle  of  Pavia,  but  foon 
after,  by  corrupting  the  Spanijh  Guards, 
found  Means  to  make  their  Efcape, 

Of  the  Imperialifts  were  killed  about 
Seven  Hundred,  but  no  general  Offi- 
cer except  Ferrando  Ca fir  iota.  Mar- 
quis of  Sanf  Angelo :  The  Plunder  was 
fo  great,  that  no  Soldiers  in  Italy  were 
ever  richer.  The  Marquis  of  Pefcara 
received  Two  Wounds,  one  of  them 
v/ith  a  Mufquet,  and  Antonio  da  Leva 
was  llightly  wounded  in  his  Leg.  Of 
fo?  great  an  Army  Alencon  only,  with 
Four  Hundred  Lances  which  he  com- 
manded 
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ma:  led  in  the  Rear,  faved  themfelves 
without  lighting,  being  neither  attacked,  nor 
purfued ;  but  leaving  behind  them  their 
Carriages,  they  rode  with  full  Speed  into 
Piedmont,  As  foon  as  the  News  of  this  Vic- 
tory reached  Milan,  Teodoro  Trivulzi,  who 
was  left  there  with  Four  Hundred  Lan- 
ces, departed  thence  towards  Mufocco>  and 
wa^  followed  by  all  the  Soldiers,  in  fcat- 
tered  Bodies;  by  which  means,  the  fame 
Day  the  Battle  was  fought,  the  whole 
Dutchy  of  Milan  was  freed  from  the 
French.  The  Day  after  the  Vidtory  the 
King  was  conducted  to  the  Caftle  of  Piz- 
zichitone,  becaufe  the  Duke,  for  his  own 
Security,  would  by  no  means  confent  that 
he  fhould  be  conducted  to  the  Caftle  of 
Milan,  and,  except  his  Liberty,  for  that 
was  guarded  with  the  utmoft  Care,  he 
was,  in  all  other  Refpe&s,  treated  and 
honoured  as  a  King. 
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King  made  Prifoner,  and  the  A-  D- 
.oil  Part  of  the  Officers  and  the*  Ji!Tt 
trench  Nobility  killed  or  taken  near 
their  King,  the  Swifs,  who  had  hither- 
to made  War  in  Italy  with  fo  great  ft 
Reputation,  having  behaved  fo  bafely, 
the  Refidue  of  the  Army,  after  loiing 
their  Camp,  making  no  Stop  till 
they  arrived  at  the  Foot  of  the  Moun- 
tains, and,  what  mightily  added  to 
the  Reputation  of  the  Conquerors,  the 
Ccefarean  Generals  having  acquired  fo 
memorable  a  Viftory  with  fo  little 
Blood  on  their  Side,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
preiled  what  an  Aftonifhment  fo  great 
an  Event  excited  in  all  the  Potentates 
of  Italy,  who,  finding  themfelves  in  a 
manner  wholly  difarmed,  were  ftruck 
with  the  greateft  Terror  at  the  Thoughts 
of  Ctzfars  having  fo  very  powerful  an 
Army  in  the  Field,  without  an  Ene- 
my to  oppofe  him.  Nor  were  their 
Fears  fo  much  allayed  by  what  many 
reported  of  Cafars  good  Difpoiition 
and  Inclination  to  Peace,  without  any 
Defire  of  ufurping  the  States  of  others, 
as  they  were  increafed  on  the  Confide- 
O  2  ration 
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A-  .9-  ration  of  the   Danger  that,    moved    ei- 
oA/>jther   by    Ambition,    a  Paffion     natural 
to  all  Princes,    or     by    that     Infolence 
which  commonly  attends  Vi&ories,  and 
befides  inftigated    by   the  forward  Zeal 
of  thofe  who   had  the   Management  of 
his  Affairs   in    Italy,    or,  laftly,   ftimu- 
lated  by  his  Council  and  whole   Court, 
he   would    not  neglect  fo  fair    an  Op- 
portunity, of  itfelf   fufficient    to    warm 
the  coldeft  Difpofition,  to  turn  his  whole 
Thoughts  on   making  himfelf  Lord  of 
all   Italy,    efpecially    as  they   were   not 
ignorant  how  eafy  it  was  for  any  great 
Prince,    and   much    more  for  a   Roman 
Emperor,  to  juftify  their  Undertakings  un- 
derPretences  which  might  have  the  Appear- 
ance of  Reafon  and  Honour.     This  Fear 
did  not  only  feize  on  thofe  Potentates  that 
were  of  leffer  Force  and  Authority,  but 
even  the   Pope  and  the  Venetians  feem- 
ed  to   be   more    alarmed  than  the  reft. 
The  laft,   not  only    from   a    Confciouf- 
nefs  of  having,  without  any  juft  Caufe, 
failed  in  fulfilling  the  Articles  of  their 
Confederacy,    but  much    more    on   the 
Remembrance  of  the   antient    Animor 

fities. 
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fities,  and   frequent   Provocations  paffed 
between  them   and   the   Houfe  of  An- 
Jlria,   and    of    the   vexatious   Wars   in 
which  they  had  but  a   few  Years    be- 
fore   been    engaged     with     Maximilian, 
when  the  Name   and   Memory  of  the 
almofr.  dormant  Preteniions  of  the  Rights 
of  the   Empire  to  their   Dominions  on 
the  Terra  Firma  were  ftrongly  revived; 
and   becaufe    they    were     alfo    fenfible 
that   whoever   aimed   at  eftablifhing  his 
Grandeur     in   Italy    muft    of    neceffity 
apply  himfelf  to  deprefs  the  too  exorbi- 
tant Power  of  their  Republic.     The  Pope 
had  Reafon  for  Apprehenfions  becaufe, 
fetting  afide  theMajefty  of  the  Pontificate, 
which  had  fuffered  frequent  Eclipfes  from 
the  Greatnefs  of  the  Emperors,   even  in 
thofe  antient  Times  when  a  greater  Re- 
verence  was  paid    by  the  World  to  the 
Apoftolic  See,  he  was  in  every  other  Re- 
fpect  expcfed  to  Injuries  -y  for  he  was  dis- 
armed, without  Money,  and  the  Eccle- 
fiaftic  State,  in  which  there  are  but  few  for- 
tified Towns,  was  in  a  very  weak  Con- 
dition,     the      People     neither     united 
i;or     fteady      in      their      Affections     to 
O  3  the^ 
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'-*  D-  their  Prince,  but,  on  the  contrary,  almoft 
the  whole  Dominion  of  the  Church  di- 
vided into  the  two  Fa&ions  of  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines,  the  latter,  from  an  inve- 
terate and  almoft  natural  Impreffion,  in- 
clined to  the  Imperial  Authority,  and 
the  City  of  Rome,  above  all  others, 
weak,  and  infe&ed  with  thefe  Seeds  of 
Contention. 

T  o  this  muft  be  added  Clement's 
Sollicitude  for  the  Affairs  of  Florence, 
which  depending  on  him,  and  con- 
cerning his  own  Grandeur,  as  well 
as  the  antient  Splendor  of  his  Family, 
he  had  their  Interefts  perhaps  as  much 
at  Heart,  as  thofe  of  the  Church. 
Nor  was  it  lefs  eafy  to  make  Alterati- 
ons in  that  State  than  in  the  others ;  for 
the  City  of  Florence,  after  the  Expulfion 
of  the  Medici  in  the  Paffage  of  King  * 
Charles,  having,  under  the  Name  of 
Liberty,  tailed  the  Sweets  of  popular 
Government  for  the  Space  of  Eighteen 
Years,  was  become  diflatisfied  at  the 
Return  of  that  Family,  and  few  of 
the  Citizens  were  heartily  pleafed  at 
their  Power.      The    Pope  was  alfo  ex- 

treamly 
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treamly  apprehenfive  that  to  fuch  in-  A-  D- 
viting  Opportunities  would  be  added  a< 
ftrong  Inclination  to  fall  upon  that 
State.  But  there  were  Grounds  befides 
to  fear  that  this  Inclination  would  not 
abate,  not  fo  much  becaufe  the  lefs 
powerful  is  never  wholly  fecure  from  the 
Ambition  of  the  more  potent,  as  from 
an  Apprehenfion  that  on  feveral  ac- 
counts his  Name  was  at  that  Time  be- 
come odious  to  Ccefar.  He  reafoned 
within  himfelf,  that  tho',  during  the 
Reign  of  Leo,  and  after  his  own  Pro- 
motion to  the  Cardinalfhip,  he  had 
taken  a  World  of  Pains  for  advancing 
the  Grandeur  of  Cafar,  and  that  tho\ 
Leo  and  himfelf,  with  exceffive  Coft  and 
Danger,  had  opened  the  Way  to  fo 
great  a  Power  in  Italy,  and  that  after 
his  own  AiTumption  to  the  Pontificate 
he  had  furnifhed  Money  to  his  Generals 
whilft  the  Admiral  was  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
cured a  Contribution  from  the  Floren- 
tines, and  had  not  recalled  from  the 
Army  the  Troops  of  the  Church  and  of 
that  Republic,  yet,  either  on  confidering 
that  it    belonged    to  his    Office  to   aa 

O  4  as 
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4*  D-  as  a  Father   and    common    Paftor    be-* 
1525. 

jtween  Chriftian  Princes,  and  to  be  ra-* 
ther  a  Peacemaker  than  a  Fomenter 
of  Wars,  or  beginning,  tho*  late,  to 
be  alarmed  at  £o  much  Grandeur,  he  had 
betimes  retired  from  following  his  For- 
tune, and  therefore  would  not  be  perfuaded 
to  renew  the  Confederacy  made  for  the 
Defence  of  Italy  by  his  Predeceflbr.  And 
when  the  Year  before  Cafar's  Army 
with  the  Duke  of  Bourbo?i  had  enter- 
ed Provence,  he  had  not  confented  to 
affift  it  with  Money,  which  tho'  it  had 
given  no  juft  Caufe  for  Complaint  to 
the  Imperial  Minifters,  his  Holinefs  not 
being  bound  by  the  League  of  Adrian 
to  act  in  Concert  againft  the  French  in 
the  Wars  of  Italy,  yet  this  Manner  of 
Proceeding  laid  a  Foundation  for  their 
thinking  that  he  no  longer  heartily 
concurred  in  Cafars  Intereft,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  greatly  leffened  the  Opini- 
on which  they  had  hitherto  entertained 
of  his  Faithfulnefs;  acting  like  Men  who, 
led  only  by  Paffion  or  Neceffity,  re- 
fented  it  as  an  Injury,  if  others  did  not  lend 
fhe  fame  Affiftance   towards  carrying  on 

their 
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tlieir  particular  Enterprifes,  concerted  with  A-  D* 
a  View  to  feize  on  France,  as  they  had  before  J^^j 
done  to  Undertakings  of  univerfal  Con- 
cern,  fet    on  foot   with    a  Pretence  of 
fecuring  Italy  from  the   French  Power. 
But    thefe   Complaints    and    Diflatisfac- 
tions  begun  and    difcovered  themfelves, 
when  the   King  of  France   marched  on 
his   Expedition  againft  Milan  -y  for  tho' 
the  Pope,    as    he   afterwards    wrote  in 
his    querulous   Brief  to  Cafar,  had  pri- 
vately fupplied  the  French  with  a  Sum 
of  Money  in  their  Retreat  from   Mar- 
feilles,  yet  he  had   never  afterwards  held 
any    confidential     Correfpondence    with 
them  :     But    as  foon    as  the  King  had 
taken  Milan,    feeing    his    Affairs   in  fo 
profperous   a  Condition,   he  had  indeed 
entered  with  him  into  Articles,  tho'  he 
excufed  it  to  Cafar  by  alledging  that   his 
Generals,   at   that  Juncture,  not  having, 
for  Twenty   Days  together,   let  him  in- 
to  any  of  their  Defigns,    defpairing  of 
the  Defence  of    that    State,  and  under 
Apprehenfions  alfo   for  Naples,  and  the 
Duke  of  Albany  pufhing   forwards  with 
j^is  Troops  towards  Tufcany,  he   had  been 

obliged 
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A*    D*  obliged    to   think   of  Meafures   for   his 

I  C2C. 

^y^jown  Security.  The  Regard  however 
to  his  own  Danger  had  not  fo  much 
influenced  him  as  not  to  make  him 
agree  on  Conditions  tending  as  much 
to  Crffars  Intereft  as  his  own,  and 
not  to  defpife  the  immenfe  Offers  made 
him  by  the  King  of  France  to  intice 
him  into  a  Confederacy  with  him. 

But   his  Excufes  had   not  been  fufri- 
cient  to  quiet  the  Minds  of  Ccefar   and 
his  Minifters,    who   were     under    great 
Concern,    not    fo     much    becaufe    they 
faw  themfelves   wholly  deprived  of  any 
Hopes   of    future   Subfidies   from  him, 
as  becaufe  they  doubted  that  the  Capi- 
tulation  contained  fomething  more  than 
an  Obligation  to  a  bare  Neutrality,  be- 
caufe  they    thought   that  on   all   Occa- 
fions   he  had  fpoken  too    favourably  of 
the  French  Enterprife,  and  were  alfo  ap- 
prehenfive  that    he    had   drawn  in  the 
Venetians   to  follow    his    Example,    the 
Truth    of    which  was    afterwards    con- 
firmed  by  Letters  and  Briefs   found  in 
the  King's  Tent  after    the  Battle.      In 

the 
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the   laft   Place  thefe    Jealoufies  and  Dif-  *JW 
fatisfaftions  were  greatly  increafed,  when 
the    Pope    permitted    the    Ammunition, 
furnifhed    by   the  Duke   of   Ferrara  to 
the  French  King  at  the  Siege  of  Favia% 
to  pafs  through  his   Dominions,  and  to 
be    forwarded   by   the   Affiflance    of  his 
Subje&s,  but   much  more  at  the  March 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany  on    the  Enter- 
prife  againfl    the  Kingdom    of  Naples  ; 
for  he  was  not  only  treated  as  a  Friend 
through  all  the  Ecclefiaftic   and   Floren- 
tine   States,  but  alfo  flopped  many  Days 
about  Siena,  in  order  to  reform,  at  the 
Requeft   of   the    Pontiff,    the    Govern- 
ment of  that  City.     And  tho'  this  Stay 
protracted    the  March  of  the  Duke    to 
the   Kingdom  of  Naples,  and   had  been 
procured  by  Clement  principally  for  that 
Purpofe,   becaufe   he   would  have    been, 
very  uneafy    to    fee    the    fame     Perfon 
Lord   of    Naples    and    Milan,    yet   the 
Imperialifts   had   put  fuch   a    Conflruc- 
tion  on   this   Step,    as  to  infer  that  the 
Convention   between  him  and  the  King 
of   France    contained     fomething    more 
than   a  fimple  Engagement  not   to   acft 

often-* 
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A.   D.  offenfively  againft  each   other.     On  thefe 
#Ji^jConfiderations  the  Pope  had  juft  Reafon 
to    fear,    not     only,     like   all    the  reft 
of  the   Italian  Powers,  that,  when  pro- 
per   Time    and     Occafion    offered,    he 
fhould  be  attacked   by  the   Imperialifts, 
but  that   the    State  of  the  Church,   or 
that   of  the  Florentines,   would    be    im- 
mediately invaded  without  waiting  for  a 
fairer  Opportunity.   And  this  Fear  was  in- 
creafed  when  the  Duke   of  Albany,  on 
advice  of  the  King's  Misfortune,  having 
retired,     for   his   Security,    from    Monte 
Rotondo  towards  Bracciano,  and   ordered 
thither  One    Hundred  and   Fifty  of  his 
Horfe   from  Rome  (which  the  Pope,  on, 
receiving  Intelligence   that  the  Duke  of 
Sejfa  and  the  Imperialifts   were  prepar- 
ing to   fall    upon    them,    caufed   to  be 
efcorted   thither   by    his    own    Guards) 
it  happened  that  Four  Hundred  Horfe 
and    Twelve     Hundred    Foot    of    the 
Troops  of  the   Orjini,    in    their   March 
from  Sermoneta,  being  purfued  by  Gin- 
lio  Colonna  with  a  good  Body   of  Horfe 
and   Foot,  were  routed   by  him  at  the 
Abbey     of    the    Three  Fountains,    and 

flying 
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flying  into  Rome  for  Shelter  thro*  the  *•  Bi 
Gates  of  San  Pagolo  and  San  Sebaftiano*  vJllL, 
the  Colonnas  entered  with  them,  and 
in  Campo  di  Fiorey  and  other  Parts  of 
the  Town  put  fome  of  them  to  the 
Sword,  which  caufing  a  great  Tumult 
the  whole  City  rofe  up  in  Arms,  to 
the  great  Terror  of  the  Pontiff,  which 
was  fucceeded  by  no  lefs  Indignation 
at  the  little  Reverence  and  Relpecl  paid 
to  his    Authority. 

But  in  the  Midft  of  all  thefe  Doubts 
and  extream  Anxiety  of  Mind,  his 
Holinefs  was  feafonably  relieved  by  En- 
couragements and  Offers  from  the  Fe~ 
netians,  who,  being  equally  affecled  with 
the  fame  Terror,  endeavoured,  with  the 
moft  earneft  Inftances,  to  perfuade  him 
to  join  with  them  in  fending  immedi- 
ately for  Ten  Thoufand  Swifs  into  Ita- 
ly* and  enlifi  a  large  Body  of  Italians 
to  make  a  Refiftance  againft  fo  great  a 
Danger  5  promifing  at  the  fame  time, 
according  to  their  Cuftom,  to  do,  for 
their  Part,  much  more  than  they  in- 
tended to  perform.      They  reprefented 

to 
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to  the  Pontiff  that  the  German  Foot 
who  affifted  at  the  Defence  of'  Pavia 
had  not  for  feveral  Months  received 
their  Pay,  and  finding  after  the  Vic- 
torv  the  fame  Difficulties  in  their  Pay- 
ments had  made  a  Mutiny,  and  feiz- 
irig  on  the  Artillery  had  fortified  them- 
fel  i  in  Pavia:  That  on  the  fame  ac- 
count all  the  reft  of  Cafar's  Army 
wen  become  tumultuous,  and  would 
grow  fo  more  and  more  every  Day, 
the  Commanders  not  being  able  to  pay 
them :  That  on  thefe  Grounds,  if 
his  Holinefs  joined  with  their  Republic 
in  making  a  powerful  Armament,  if 
they  mutually  put  their  Dominions  in 
a  State  of  Defence,  and  improved  the 
Opportunity,  the  .  Imperialists,  involved 
in  thofe  Difficulties,  and  under  a  Ne- 
ceffity  of  conftantly  keeping  a  large 
Body  of  Forces  as  a  Guard  on  their 
Royal  Prifoner,  would  fall  into  Difor- 
ders  of  themfelves.  ,  Befides,  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that  the  Princefs 
Regent,  in  whom  the  whole  Power 
of  the  Fre?ich  Government  refided,  ar- 
dently  defirous  of  fuch  a   Conjunction, 

would, 
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would,  at  their  Requeft,  not  only  order  A.  d. 
the  Duke  of  Albany  immediately  to^25' 
haften  to  their  Affiftance  with  his  own 
Troops,  and  the  Four  Hundred  Lances  of 
the  Rear,  who  had  retired  from  the 
Battle,  and  faved  themfelves,  but  would, 
with  the  Concurrence  of  the  whole 
Trench  Nation,  contribute  large  Sums 
of  Money  for  the  Safety  of  Italy  y  as 
knowing  that  on  this  Liberality  depend- 
ed, in  a  great  meafure,  the  Hopes  of 
recovering  her  Son  :  That  this  Refo- 
lution  was  certainly  the  beft  if  taken 
fpeedily,  but  Delay  might  enable  Ccefar  to 
remedy  the  Diforders  in  his  Army,  and 
fo  much  the  more  as  any  Potentate  who 
did  not  refolve  to  put  himfelf  in 
Arms  would  be  under  a  Neceffity  of 
compounding  with,  and  furnifhing  him 
with  Money,  and  cpnfequently  be  him- 
felf the  Inftrument  of  freeing  him  from 
all  his  Difficulties,  and  eftabl idling  him- 
felf in  a  State  of  perpetual  Subjection. 
They  alfo  gave  him  Hopes  that  their 
Example  would  be  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  both  on  ac- 
count  of  his  antient    Dependencies   on 

the 
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the  French,  and  the  Affiftance  he  had 
given  the  King  in  that  War,  was  not 
without  very  great  Appfehenfions  :  And 
his  Conjunction  appeared  of  no  fmall 
Importance,  on  account  of  the  great 
Conveniency  of  his  State  in  the  Wars 
of  Lornbardy,  and  becaufe  the  City  of 
Ferrara  was  very  ftrong,  and  extreamly 
well  ftored  with  Ammunition  and  Ar- 
tillery, and,  as  it  was  reported,  very 
rich  in  Money. 

Neither  the  Hopes  of  coming  off 
victorious  in  fo  difficult  an  Enterprise, 
nor  the  Confideration  of  Danger  at  a 
confiderable  Diftance,  for  which  Time 
often  produces  Remedies  un  thought 
of,  would  have  inclined  Clement  to 
give  Ear  to  thefe  Arguments,  if  the 
Fears  of  a  prefent  Attack  had  not  in- 
duced him  to  chufe  rather  to  expofe  him- 
felf  to  a  lefs  certain  Danger,  than  to  a 
Danger  which  appeared  greater  and 
more  prefent.  The  Negotiations  there- 
fore were  fo  long  carried  on  between 
them,  till  there  remained  nothing  to 
do  but  only  to  draw  up  the    Articles  in 

Writing, 
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Writing,    it    was  expected   every    Hour  A-    D* 
that    a     Convention    would  be  fettled  jvji^ 
fo    that    the   Pope,   looking    upon    the 
Treaty  as    concluded,  pofted   away   G/- 
rolamo  Ghinuccio  of    Siena,   Auditor    cf 
the  Apoftolic  Chamber,  to  the  King  of 
England,  to  ufe  all  his  Dexterity  for  per- 
fuading    him   to    oppofe   the  exorbitant 
Greatnefs    of  Cafar,    when  opportunely 
arrived    the    Archbifhop  of    Capua,    his 
antient    Secretary  and   Counfellor,     who 
had  for  many  Years  been  of  great  Au- 
thority with  him. 

This   Prelate,    as  foon   as   he    had 
heard    of    the   Victory    of   the  Imperi- 
alifts,    had    fet   out    for    the  Camp,    to 
wait  on  Don  Carlo  di  Lamia,  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  and  having  informed  himfelf 
of  his  Intentions,   immediately  rode  Pofl 
to   the   Pontiff,   carrying  with   him  cer- 
tain Hopes  of  an  Agreement.      For  the 
Viceroy  and  the  other  Generals  had   at 
that  Time    two  Things  that  employed 
their  Thoughts ;    one   was,    to    provide 
Money  for  fatisfying  the  Army,  at  which 
they  were  in  very    great  Confnfion,   for 

Vol.  VIII-  P  Want 
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Want  of  Money  to  pay  the  Soldiers  ; 
the  other  was,  to  condud:  the  Perfon 
of  the  King  of  France  to  a  Place  where 
the  Difficulty  of  guarding  him  would 
not  keep  them  in  continual  Uneafinefs; 
and  thefe  two  Points  being  well  fettled 
they  imagined  that  Affairs  would  be  in 
fuch  a  Situation  as  to  put  it  in  their 
Power  always  to  accomplish  their  De- 
figns.  Wherefore  they  defired  an  Ac- 
commodation with  the  Pope,  propofing 
to  draw  out  of  him  a  large  Sum  of 
Money  ;  and  to  difpofe  him  to  a  more 
ready  Compliance  by  putting  him  in  a 
Conflernation,  and  to  eafe  the  Dutchy 
of  Mi/an,  which  was  much  exhaufted, 
of  the  Burden  of  quartering  Soldiers, 
they-  had  fent  Four  Hundred  Men  at 
Arms  and  Eirfit  Thoufand  Germans    to 

o 

take  up  their  Quarters  in  the  Piacen- 
ti?ie,  not  as  Enemies,  but  fometimes 
pretending  that  the  Dutchy  of  Milan 
could  not  maintain  fo  great  a  Num- 
ber of  Troops,  and  fometimes  threaten- 
ing to  make  them  pafs  into  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Rome,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
Duke    of  Albany  7    if   the  Troops  levied 

-  *  by 
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by  the  Or/mi  were  not  difbanded.  But  A-  D- 
thefe  Pains  were  needlefs  ;  for  as  foon  <^v-v/ 
as  the  Pope  was  fatisfied  that  it  lay  in 
his  own  Power  to  avoid  the  prefent 
Dangers,  he  laid  aiide  all  other  Thoughts, 
and  applied  himfelf  with  all  his  Mind 
to  find  Means  for  an  Agreement.  Where- 
fore as  foon  as  he  had  heard  the  Arch- 
bifhop  he  fent  to  flop  the  Auditor  of 
the  Chamber  on  the  Road,  and  to 
remove  all  Occafions  that  might  ob- 
ftruft  an  Accommodation,  he  procured 
that  the  Duke  of  Albany  fhould  lift 
band  all  his  Forces,  except  the  Caval* 
ry  and  Ultramontane  Foot,  and  appoinr> 
ed  him  Quarters  at  Cerneto,  receiving 
a  Promife  of  the  Cafaiean  Minifters  that 
they  would  alfo  difband  their  Troops 
which  were  about  Rome,  and  put  a 
Stop  to  Afcanio  Colonna,  and  other  Troops 
that  were  coming  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  and  he  interpofed  alfo  his  Me- 
diation that  the  Cclonnas>  who  had  be- 
gun to  moleil:  the  Territories  of  the 
Qrflni,  fhould  defift  from  Hoftiikies. 

P  2  The 
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A.  D. 

O-vv)  The  Pontiff  was /defirous,  and  ufed 
all  his  Endeavours  that  the  Venetians 
might  be  included  in  the  Convention  of 
which  he  was  treating  with  the  Viceroy : 
But  the  Difficulty  lay  in  their  refufing 
to  pay  the  Money  demanded  of  them 
by  the  Viceroy,  for  he  required  as  much 
Money  as  they  would  have  fpent  in  the 
War  to  which  they  were  to  contribute, 
and  that,  for  the  future,  they  fhould 
contribute  their  Share  not  in  Men  but 
Money.  He  made  alfo  the  fame  De- 
mand of  all  thofe  who  were  compre- 
hended in  the  Confederacy  contracted 
with  Adrian.  But  this  Obftinacy  of  the 
Venetians  was  of  Service  to  the  Pontiff, 
by  giving  Sufpicion  to  the  Viceroy  that 
they  were  proje&ing  new  Movements. 

While  thefe Affairs  were  underNegoti- 
ation,  with  the  fureft  Profpedt  of  bringing 
them  to  a  Conclufion,  the  Flore?itines,  by 
order  of  the  Pontiff,  fent  the  Marquis  of 
Pefcara  Twenty-five  Thoufand  Ducats  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  Army,  having  firft  re- 
ceived  a  Promife-frorn  Gicvan  Bartolo- 

meo 
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meo  da  Gattinara,  deputed  by  the  Vice- 
roy to  manage  the  Treaty  at  his  Court, 
that  this  Sum  mould  be  reckoned  as 
Part  of  a  larger  Sum  which  they  were 
to  pay  by  Virtue  of  the  new  Capitula- 
tion. But,  a  very  few  Days  before  this 
Treaty  was  concluded,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  had  waited  for  the  Fleet 
to  carry  him  back  into  France,  the  fame 
being  arrived  at  Porto  di  Santo  Stefano, 
and  the  Gallies  fent  to  fetch  him  off, 
embarked  on  board,  thefe  and  the  Pope's 
Gallies  lent  him  by  Confent  of  the 
Viceroy,  tho'  no  Pals  had  been  granted 
either  to  the  Fleet  or  to  the  Gallies. 
With  the  Duke  embarked  Renzo  da  Ceri, 
with  the  Artillery  received  from  Siena 
and  Lucca,  and  Four  Hundred  Horfe, 
and  One  Thoufand  German  Foot,  but 
.with  a  few  Italians,  the  reft  of  the 
Troops  being  difbanded,  and  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  Horfes,  partly  fold  off, 
and  pardy  left  behind.  From  the  whole 
Progrefs  of  this  Expedition  it  was  eafy 
to  comprehend  that  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany was  fent  either  with  a  View  to 
oblige  the  Imperialifts,  out  of  Appre- 
P  7  henfions 
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henfions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
to  quit  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  in  order 
to  fuccour  it,  or  that  the  fame  Fears 
fhould  induce  them  to  an  Accommo- 
dation :  And  thefe  were  the  Reafons  of 
the  Duke's  How  Proceedings,  the  King 
wanting  Forces  to  fend  him  with  a 
powerful   Army. 

But  at  laft,  on  the  firft  Day  of  Aprils 
a  Confederacy,  in  which  the  Venetians 
were  left  our,  was  concluded  at  Rome, 
between  the  Pontiff  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  as  Ctrfars  Lieutenant  General  in 
Italy,  for  whom  acted  as  his  Plenipoten- 
tiary Giovanni  Bartolomeo  da  Gaitinara, 
Grandfon  to  Gzfars  Great  Chancellor, 
comprehending  the  Pontiff  himfclf  and 
the  Florentines  on  one  Side,  and  Cafar 
on  the  other.  The  Subftance  of  the 
moft  important  Articles  was :  That  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Cafar  there  fhould 
be  a  perpetual  Friendfhip  and  Confede- 
racy, by  which  each  Party  fhall  be 
obliged  to  defend  with  a  certain  Num- 
ber of  Troops  the  Dutchy  of  Milan, 
at  that  Time  pofTefTed,  under  the  Protec- 
tion 
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tion  of  Gefar,  by  Francefco  Sforza,  who  A    D. 
was  nominated  as   Principal  in   this  Ca-<JJ^JL. 
pitulation  ;  and  that  the  Emperor  fhould 
take  under  his  Protection  the  whole  State 
of  the  Church,  and  that  which  was  in 
the  PofTeiTion  of  the  Florentines,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Houfe  of  the  Medici,  with 
the    Authority  and  Prerogative  which  it 
enjoys  in  that  City  ;  paying  him  on  that 
account  at  prefent  One  Hundred  Thoufand 
Ducats,  as  an  Equivalent  for  what  they 
ought  to  have  contributed  in  the  laft  War, 
by  Virtue  of  the  League  made  with  Adri- 
an,   which  was  pretended  not  to  expire 
with    his    Death,    it    being   fpecified    in 
the  Articles  that  it  fliould  fubfift  for  one 
Year   after  the    Death  of    any    one     of 
the     Confederates  :     That  the   Ccefarean 
Generals  (hould  recall  their  Troops  from 
the  Ecclefiaftic  State,  and  not  fend  others 
to  take   up   their    Quarters  in    the  fame 
without  the  Pontiff's  Confent.     The  Ve- 
netians were  allowed  the  Term  of  Twen- 
ty  Days   for    entering  into  their  Confe- 
deracy on  honourable  Conditions,  which 
were  to  be  declared  by    the    Pope    and 
Cafar  :    That    the  Viceroy     ihould     be 
P  4  bound 
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A-  D  bound  to  procure  Cafars  Ratificati- 
t^^v^oa  of  all  thefe  Articles  to  be  returned 
within  Four  Months.  And  the  Depu- 
ties of  the  Viceroy  obliged  themfelves 
by  a  feparate  Article,  confirmed  by  an 
Oath,  that,  if  Cafar  fhould  not  ratify 
this  Capitulation  within  the  Term  above 
mentioned,  the  Viceroy  fhould  repay  the 
One  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats,  the 
League  however,  till  the  Failure  offuch 
Repayment,  to  remain  inviolable.  To  this 
Convention  were  added  Three  Articles, 
not  connected  to  the  Capitulation  but 
drawn  in  a  feparate  Writing,  and  con- 
firmed alfo  by  Oath,  containing,  that, 
in  Matters  relating  to  Benefices  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  it  fhould  be  per- 
mitted the  Pontiff  to  exercife  that  Au- 
thority and  Jurifdiftion  which  were  or- 
dered by  the  Inveflitures  of  the  King- 
dom :  That  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  for 
the  future,  fhould  take  its  Salt  from 
the  Salt-pits  of  Cervia,  at  the  fame 
Price,  and  under  the  fame  Regulations 
as  had  been  formerly  agreed  on  be- 
tween Leo  and  the  prefent  King  of 
France,  and  confirmed  by  the  Capitu- 
lation 
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latioa  made  by  the  fame  Leo,  in  the  Year  4  D- 
1^21,  with  the  Emperor:  That  the 
Viceroy  mould  be  obliged  to  operate  in 
fuch  a  Manner  that  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara  mould  immediately  reftore  to  the 
Church  Reggioy  Rubiera,  and  the  other 
Towns  which  he  had  taken  during  the 
Vacancy  of  the  Roman  Set  by  the  Death 
of  Adrian  *  :  That  in  Confideration  here- 
of the  Pontiff,  as  foon  as  he  mould  be 
put  into  intire  Pofleffion  of  thofe  Towns, 
mould  pay  unto  Cafar  One  Hundred 
Thoufand  Ducats,  and,  whenever  he 
mould  be  required  by  him,  abfolve  the 
Duke  from  thofe  Cenfures  and  Priva- 
tions which  he  had  incurred,  tho'  not 
however  from  the  Penalty  of  One  Hun- 
dred Thoufand  Ducats  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  cafe  he  contravened 
the  Covenant  made  with  Adrian  :  Pro- 
vided however,  that,  as  foon  as  the 
Pope  had  recovered  Pofleflion,  it  mould 
be    fubmitted    to  Examination    whether 

thefe 


*  In  this  Affair  the  Viceroy  was  guilty  of  a  notorious 
Piece  of  Fraud  and  Double-dealing,  for  at  the  fame  time 
he  agreed  with  the  Duke,  and  received  Money  of  him, 
that  thefe  Towns  fhouldnot  be  reftored  tc  the  PomiiF. 
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A  D-  tihefe-  Towns,  with  Modern,  belonged  to 
lJI^L,  *'le  ^mP^re  >  if  to  the  Empire  they 
fhould  be  held  in  Fee  from  Cafar ;  bat 
if  they  appertained  to  the  Church,  the 
Apoftolic  See  was  to  remain  in  free 
Poffeffion. 

This  Step  of  the  Pope  was  vari- 
"oufly  interpreted  by  the  Public  accord- 
ing to  the  Difference  of  Paffions  and 
Judgments  ;  the  Multitude  efpecially, 
who  are  ufually  better  pleafed  with  fpe- 
cious  than  mature  Counfels,  and  often 
take  thofe  for  generous  who  make  a 
wrong  Eftimate  of  Things,  and  alfo 
all  thofe  who  make  a  Profeffion  of  defiring 
the  Liberty  of  Italy,  blamed  him  as  if, 
out  of  Meannefs  of  Spirit,  he  had  ne- 
glected the  Opportunity  6(  uniting  the 
Italians  againft  Ccefar,  and  had  aiTifted 
with  his  own  Money  the  Imperial  Ar- 
my to  free  themfelves  from  all  their  Dif- 
ficulties and  Diforders.  But  moft  of 
the  wifer  Sort  of  People'  were  of  a  very 
different  Opinion  ;  for  they  confidered 
that  a  Refolution  to  make  Refiftance, 
"with  new-raifed  Troops,  againft  a  very 

numerous 
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numerous  and  victorious  Army,  was  by  *•  * 
no  means    prudent:     That    the   Arrival J^Aj 
of  the  Swift  could   not  but  take    up   a 
long  Time,  whence  it  might  eafily  hap- 
pen for  an  Opportunity  to  be  loft  were 
they    never    fo    ready    to    haften    their 
Coming,    of   which,  however,  consider- 
ing their   Nature,    and  the    Blow  they 
had  fo    lately    received,    there    was    no 
Certainty.     Nor  could  any  Thing  better 
be    expected     from    the    Kingdom    of 
France,    where  fo   great   an    Overthrow 
had   left   neither  Courage   nor    Counfel, 
and  where  was  no  ready  Provifion  of  Mo- 
ney,   or  Men  at  Arms,  of  whom  thofe 
few  who   had  faved    themfelves    in  the 
Day   of  Battle,   having   loft   their   Bag- 
gage, wanted  Time  and  Money   to  put 
themfelves    in   new    Equipages.       This 
Union  *    therefore  had  no  other  proba- 
ble Foundation  than   the  Hopes  that  the 
hoftile  Army  would  not  be  able  to  put 
themfelves  in  Motion  for  Want  of  their 
Pay.     But  the/  this  fhould   be  the  Cafe, 

they 

*  Of  the  States  of  Italy  againft  Cafar,  the  Ncgted  of 
which  is  above  imputed  to  the  Pope. 
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they  would  not  by  that  Means  be  de- 
prived of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  which, 
as  long  as  it  was  governed  under  Cce- 
fars  Direction,  would  always  give  the 
Pope  very  jull  Reafons  for  Apprehen- 
lions.  But  this  Hope  was  alfo  very  un- 
certain 5  for  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
the  Cesarean  Generals  by  their  Authority 
and  Policy,  and  by  propofing  the  Pillage 
of  fome  rich  City  of  the  Church,  or  of 
tfufcany,  might  difpofe  the  Soldiers  to 
march,  as  we  find  already  that  a  Part 
of  the  Germans,  only  for  the  Sake  of 
better  Quarters,  have  paffed  the  River 
Po,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  fo  that, 
if  they  had  been  refolved  to  have  paffed 
forwards,  there  could  have  been  no  Re- 
medy but  what  would  have  come  too 
latej  and  a  Refolution  of  fuch  Impor- 
tance, in  fo  imminent  a  Danger,  mud: 
have  been  founded  only  on  the  Hopes 
of  Diforders  among  the  Enemy,  from 
which  it  finally  depended  on  their  own 
Will  to  difentangle  themfelves.  The 
Counfel  of  Clement  therefore,  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  current  Times,  was  pru- 
dent 
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dent  and  well  confidered  ;   but  it  would  A-  D- 
perhaps   have  been  more  commendable, 
if    he    had    ufed  the  fame  Prudence  in 
all  the  Articles  of  the  Capitulation,  and 
had    turned    his    Thoughts    rather     on 
healing  the  Wounds  of   Italy,  thaa  on 
opening  and   exafperating  fome   of   the 
moft  virulent  Kind,  in  Imitation  of  thofe 
knowing    Phyficians,    who,    when    the 
Remedies  adminiftered    to  cure  the  In- 
difpofition    of   the    other    Members  in- 
creafe    the    Diforders    of  the  Head   or 
Heart,    laying    afide  all  Care  of  ilighter 
Evils,      which     well    wait     Time,    at- 
tend with   all   Diligence   to   that  which 
is   of  moft  Importance,  and  moft  necef- 
ceflary    to  the    Health    of  the    Patient. 
For    the    better    underftanding    of    this 
Point    it   is  neceflary    to  go    pretty  far- 
back,  and  repeat  Part  of  thofe  Things 
already,   tho'   in    a    fcattering    Manner, 
related,    and    reduce  them  to  one  Plan 
and  View. 

The  Houfe  of  EJle,  befides  having 
for  a  very  long  Time,  under  the  Title 
of  Vicars  of  the  Church,  held  the  Go- 
vernment 
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A- D-  vernment  of  Ferrara,  were  a  long  while 
^^^jin  Poffeffion  of  Reggio  and  Mo  Jena  by 
the  Inveftitures  of  the  Emperors,  there 
being  no  Quefiion  at  that  Time  but 
that  thefe  Two  Cities  were  under  the 
Imperial  Jurifdi^ion,  and  poflefTed  them 
in  Peace,  till  Julius  II.  the  Reviver  of 
the  almoft  antiquated  Rights  of  the  A- 
poftolic  See,  and  the  Author  of  much 
Mifchief  under  a  pious  Title,  in  order 
totally  to  reduce  Ferrara  under  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Church,  made  War 
upon  Duke  Alfonfo.  In  this  War,  hav- 
ing met  with  an  Opportunity  of  wreft- 
ing  from  the  Duke  MoJena,  he  kept 
it  at  firft  for  himfelf,  as  a  Place  which, 
together  with  other  Towns  as  far  as 
the  River  Po,  appertained  to  the  Apo- 
ftolic  See,  as  being  Part  of  the  Exar- 
chate of  Ravenna ;  but  a  little  after,  be- 
ing under  Fear  of  the  French,  he  gave 
it  up  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Nor 
did  this  put  a  Stop  to  the  War  againft 
Alfonfo  ;  for  Julius,  not  long  after,  took 
from  him  alfo  Reggio,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he 
♦would  have   alfo    taken  Ferrara,  being 
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a    mofl    bitter    Enemy     to   Alfonfo,    as   A    D- 
well   out   of  a    pious     Intention,    with.J525' 
which  he   cloaked  his  Ambition  of  re- 
covering to  the    Church   whatever   was 
faid  to  have   at   any  Time  belonged  to 
it,    as    from    Indignation,    becaufe    the 
Duke   had  preferred    the  Friendfhip  of 
the     French  to  that    of    his    Holinefs  ; 
and  perhaps    alfo    from    an   implacable 
Hatred    wThich  he  bore  to  the  Memory 
and  Reliques  o£tAlexande?~  VI.  his  Pre- 
deceflor,    whofe  Daughter  Lucretia  was 
married    to     Alfonfo,     and    had    feveral 
Children  the  Fruits  of  that  Matrimony. 
Julius    dying  left  to    his  SucceiTors   not 
only  the  Inheritance  of  Reggio,  but  the 
fame  Ambition   of    recovering  Ferrara, 
to  which    they  were  ftimulated    by  the 
glorious    Memory   which  he  feemed  to 
have  left  of  himfelf  to  Pofterity.     Where- 
fore this  Ambition    was  more  prevalent 
in  his  Succeflbr  Leo,    than    his    Regard 
to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Houie   of   the 
Medici  in  Florence,  to  which  it  appear- 
ed more  conducive   that   the  Power  of 
the     Church     fhould     be     diminimed, 
than     by    an    Addition     of   Fcrrara   to 

make 
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make    it    more    formidable    to    all    its 
Neighbours.     On  the  contrary  Leo  hav- 
ing purchafed  Modena  bent  all  his  Thoughts 
on  making  himfelf  Matter  of   Ferrara^ 
but   more  by  Plots  and  Treachery  than 
by  open  Force,   which   was  become  too 
difficult,    becaufe  Alfonfo  feeing   himfelf 
in  fuch  great  Danger  had  employed  him- 
felf in  making     his  City    very    ftrong, 
had  caft  a    great    Number  of    Cannon, 
and  provided  vaft  Magazines  of  warlike 
Stores,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  very  large 
Sums  of   Money.      And    Leo's  Enmity 
was  perhaps  greater,   but  managed  with 
more  Secrecy,  than  that  of  Julius  ;  for, 
befides   a  Multitude  of  Plots   by  which 
he  feveral  Times  attempted  to  take  the 
Place    by    Surprife    or    by    Fraud,   he 
brought  thofe   Princes  with  whom    he 
contracted  Alliances   under    an   Obliga- 
tion that   at    leaft  they   would  give   no 
Obftruction  to  this  Enterprife.      Nor  did 
he    only    continue   this    Defign  in   the 
Lifetime  of  his  Brother  Giuliano,  and  of 
his  Nephew  Lorenzo,   for  whofe   Exal- 
tation it   was  believed  that  he  had  en- 
tertained this  ambitious  Delire,  but  was 

no 
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no  lefs  eager   in   purfuing  it  after   their  A-  D- 
Deaths.     And  this  Defire  was  fo  ardent  <J^0 
in  him,   that   many    are  perfuaded  that 
he  was  hurried  on  his  laft  rather  preci- 
pitous  than  prudent  Refolution  of  join- 
ing  with   Ccefar    againft    the    King    of 
France,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  fame 
Paffion  3   fo   that  Alfonfo,   to  fatisfy   the 
King  of  France,    his    only    Foundation 
and  Hope,  was   neceffitated  to  enter  on 
a  War  in  the   Modenefe,    while   the  Ar- 
my  of  Leo    and    Ccefar    laid    Siege    to 
Par-ma.     And  the  Duke,  meeting  with 
ill  Succefs  in  this  War,   would  foon  have 
been    reduced  to  very  great  Straits,  had 
not  Leo,  about  this   Time,  been    taken 
off  by  a  fudden   Death,    in  the    Courfe 
of  his   Victories  5    a  Death   certainly  no 
lefs  feafonable  for   Alfonfo  than  that    of 
Julhis. 

Nor  am  I  fatisfied  that  his  Succef- 
for  Adrian  was  not  pofleffed  of  the 
fame  covetous  Defire,  tho',  being  new  and 
unexperienced  in  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  he 
had,  in  the  firft  Month  after  his  Ar- 
rival at  Rome,  abfolved  the  Duke   from 

Vol.  VIIL  Q_  Cenfures, 
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A.  1*   Cenfures,    granted   him    the   Inveftiture 
(J^janew,  and   permitted   hitn  to  enjoy    all 
that    he  had    feized  during    the    Vaca- 
tions   of  the  Churchy    and    had    given 
him  Hopes  of  reftoring  to    him  Mode- 
na  and  Reggio  ;  but  afterwards,  upon  bet- 
ter   Information,    he    grew    every   Day 
more  averfe    to  fuch    Reftoration.     But 
by  the  Creation  of    Clement  the    Duke 
came   under    very    great   Apprehenfions 
that  old    Times   were   returning :     And 
indeed  juftly  -y   for  this  Pope,  had  Things 
fucceeded  profpertmfly  with  him,  would 
have  been  in  the  fame  Difpofition  with 
'Julius  and  Leo.      But    not    meeting  as 
yet  an  Opportunity  to  attempt   Ferrari, 
he  was   intent  on   recovering  Reggio  and 
Rubiera,  as  more  feafable,  and  the  more 
juftifiable  becaufe   they  had  been  fo  lately 
in  the  Poffeffion  of  the  Church,  and  on 
that    account     would    reflect    no    fmall 
Difhonour  on  him  if  they  were  not  re- 
covered.    Hence  arofe  that  Sollickude  in 
him,    which  difcovered  itfelf  many  other 
Ways  before,  and  laflly  in  the  Conven- 
tion with  the   Viceroy,  when  he  fhew- 
ed  himfelf  more  mindful  of  that  Affair 

than 
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than  was  defired  by  many,  who  know-  A*  D* 
ing  the  Dangers  impending  on  all  from 
the  Greatnefs    of    Cafar,    and    that   no 
Prefervative  againft  it  was  more  effedtu- 
al  than    a    hearty,    fincere,    and    ready 
Union  of  ltalyy  and  that  they  had  Rea- 
fon    to  expedl    every  Day  either   Occa- 
lion  or  a  Neceffity  of  taking  up  Arms, 
were    of  Opinion    that  it    would    havs 
been   better  for    the   Pontiff  not  to  ex* 
afperate     the    Duke    of    Ferrara,    and 
force     him      to     throw     himfelf     into 
the  Arms  of  the   Emperor,  confidering 
that  he  was  a  Prince  whofe  Friend (hip; 
on  account  of  his  Riches,  the  Conveni- 
ency    of    his    Situation,    and    his   other 
Conditions,  was  at  that  Juncture   highly 
to  be  valued,   and    that  he  ought  rather 
to  have  embraced  a  Reconciliation   with 
him,    and   done    his   utmoft    for  extir- 
pating his  Fears   and  Hatred,  fuppofing 
however  that  doing   a  Kindnefs   to  one 
who  is  perfuaded  that  he   has  received 
fo  many  Injuries,  is  fufficient   to  cancel 
in   ill-difpofed  and  rancorous  Minds  the 
Memory  of  Offences,  efpecially  when  the 
Favour  is  beftowed   at  a  Time  wnen  it 
(^2  appears 
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J<  &•  appears  to  proceed    rather  from  Necef- 
1525. 


fity  than  good  Will. 


The  Capitulation  being  concluded, 
the  Pontiff,  not  to  be  wanting  in  the 
fuitable  Offices  due  to  fo  great  a  Prince, 
with  the  Viceroy's  Permiffion,  fent  the 
Bifhop  of  Piftoja  to  vifit  and  comfort 
the  King  of  France.  The  King,  after 
fome  general  Difcourfe  in  the  Prefence 
of  General  Alarcone,  and  intreatng  that 
the  Pontiff  would  ufe  his  good  Offices 
with  Ccefar  in  his  Behalf,  afked  the  Bi- 
fhop, in  a  low  Voice,  what  was  become 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  receiving 
for  Anfwer  that  Part  of  his  Troops 
was  broken,  and  that  he  himfelf, 
with  the  reft,  had  paffed  into  France , 
he  was  extreamly  concerned. 

Several  of  At  this  Time  the  Lucchefe  agreed 
the  States  ^[^  the  Viceroy  to  pay  Ten  Thou- 
caphuiate  fand    Ducats,    for    which     he    received 

Vkero*  them  under  C(jeIar^  Protection.  The 
Senefe  alfo  made  an  Agreement  to  pay 
Fifteen  Thoufand  Ducats,  without  oblig- 
ing the  Viceroy  to  favour  one  Form  of 

Government 
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Government  more  than  another :  For  A-  D- 
on  one  Side  thofe  of  the  Monte  de  Nove,  O^^j 
who,  at  the  Jnftances  of  the  Pontiff, 
by  means  of  the  Duke  of  Alba?iy,  had 
refumed,  tho'  not  as  yet  confolidated, 
their  Authority  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
thofe  who,  for  their  Profeffion  of  afpir- 
ing  alter  Liberty,  were  commonly 
called  Libertines,  and  much  ani- 
mated, by  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  to  make 
Head  againft  the  Government  introdu- 
ced by  the  Forces  of  the  King  of  France, 
had  each  Party  fent  their  Agents  to 
the  Viceroy  to  render  him  propitious  to 
their  Defigns  ;  but,  obtaining  from  him 
no  certain  Refolution  concerning  their 
Form  of  Government,  had  all  readily 
joined  in  folliciting  a  Composition.  This 
being  made,  and  the  Men,  fent  by  the 
Viceroy  to  receive  the  Money,  being 
arrived,  while  the  Money  was  telling, 
and  in  their  Prefence,  Girolamo  Serccrini, 
a  Senefe  Citizen,  who  had  been  fome 
time  with  the  Viceroy,  ajlaffinated  Alef-  Bubi  af- 
fandro  Bichi,  the  Head  of  the  new  Go-(affinaled- 
vernment,  and  the  Perfon  in  whom 
the  Pope  had  defigned  that,  for  the 
Qw  3  pre  fent, 
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A    D   prefent,     the    whole     Authority    fhould 
^— v-^center.     On  this  Occa^on  others  of  the 
of Gcf6    ^'ltlZGns  concerned  with  Severim  in  the 
yemmeiu  Confpiracy  taking  up    Arms,    in    Con- 
una'  junction  with  the   Populace,  who   were 
discontented     under    the   Apprehenfions 
that  the  Government  had  reverted  to  a 
Tyranny,    expelled    the   Chiefs    of  the 
Mojite  de    Nove,  and  new  modelled  the 
Government,  putting  it  in  the  Hands  of 
the  People,    who  were  Enemies  to  the 
Pontiff,  and  Adherents  to  Cafar.     Thefe 
Proceedings    were  not,  as  it  is  thought, 
without  the  Knowledge  of  the  Viceroy, 
or      at     leaft      his      higheft     Approba- 
tion of  what  had  been    done,    confider- 
ing  of  what  mighty  Convenience  it  was 
for  Ccefars  Affairs    to  have  at    his  De- 
votion that  potent  City,  which  has    the 
Advantage    of    Sea-ports   and    a    fertile 
Territory,  is  near  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and   is  "fituated  between  Rome  and 
Florence,  tho'  the  Viceroy  and  the  Duke 
of  Sefja   had  given  Hopes  to  the  Pontiff 
that  no  Alteration  fhould  be  made  in  a 
Government  introduced  with  his  Favour. 

Many 
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A.    D. 

Many  others   of   the  Italian  Powers vJZ^L 
followed   the  Inclination    of  the   above- 
mentioned,  and  the  Fortune  of  the  Con- 
queror ;    among   whom  the  Marquis  of 
Monferrato     compounded     for      Fifteen 
Thoufand     Ducats,    and    the    Duke   of 
Ferrara,  who  could  not    fo  readily    fet- 
tle his  Affairs  on  account    of    the   Re- 
lation which    they  had  to  the  Capitula- 
tion made  with  the  Pontiff,  and  becaufe 
it  was  neceffary  firft   to    be    affured    of 
Cafars  Intentions,    was  content  to  lend 
the    Viceroy    Fifty    Thoufand    Ducats, 
with  a  Promife  of  Repayment  unlefs  they 
otherwife    agreed.      With    this    Money, 
and    One    Hundred    Thoufand    Ducats 
promifed  them  by  the  State    of  Mi Ian , 
and   the  Sums    for    which    the    Genoefe 
and     Lucchefe    flood    engaged,    together 
with   the  Money  remitted    by  Cafar  to 
Genoa   for  the  Support  of  the  War,  but 
which  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  Victory, 
the  Generals    employed    themielves,    as 
faft  as  it  came,    in    paying   the  Arrears 
due  to  the  Army,    fending    back   from 
'  Q  4  Time 
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A*  D*    Time  to  Time,  as   they  were  paid,  the 
ls\~*jGermam  into  their  own  Country, 

As  no  Signs  therefore  appeared  that 
they  intended  for  the  prefent  to  follow 
the  Courfe  of  their  Victory  againft  any 
one,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Viceroy  had  ratified  the  Capitulation 
made  with  the  Pontiff,  and  was  at  the 
fame  time  treating  of  making  a  new 
Appointment  with  the  Venetians ',  which 
he  eagerly  defired,  the  Eyes  of  all  Peo- 
ple were  turned  upon  Cafar,  to  behold 
in  what  Manner  he  would  receive  the 
joyful  News  of  the  Viftory,  and  to  what 
End  he  would  diredt  his  Thoughts.  In  that 
Prince,  as  far  as  could  be  comprehend- 
ed by  outward  Demonstrations,  appear- 
ed Marks,  of  a  Mind  full  of  Modera- 
tion, qualified  eafily  to  refill  the  Pro- 
fperity  of  Fortune  *,  and  fuch  as  could 
hardly  be  believed  in  a  Prince  fo  pow- 
ful,  young,  and  one  who  had  never  {ten 

any 

*  He  ordered  a  Proceflion  and  Supplications  for  three 
Days,  that  this  great  Succefs  might  turn  out  to  the 
Welfare  and  Advantage  cf  ail  Chriilendom.     Giovio, 
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any  other  than  happy  Succefs.  For  on  *>  D- 
Advice  of  fo  great  a  Victory,  which  he  ^£- 
received  on  the  Tenth  Day  of  Marcht 
together  with  a  Letter  from  the  King 
of  France,  written  with  his  own  Hand 
in  a  fupplicant  Manner,  and  more  with 
the  Spirit  of  a  Prifoner  than  of  a  King, 
he  immediately  went  to  Church  to  ren- 
der Thanks  to  God,  with  all  Solemni- 
ty, for  (0  great  Succefs  5  and  the  next 
Morning,  with  Marks  of  the  higheft 
Devotion,  received  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharift,  and  went  in  Procefiion  to 
the  Church  of  our  Lady>  without  Ma- 
drid,  where  he  refided  at  that  Time 
with  his  Court.  Nor  did  he  confent, 
as  is  cuftomary  with  others,  that  .there 
fhould  be  any  Demonftrations  of  re- 
joicing by  Balls  or  Bonefires,  or  in  any 
other  Manner,  faying,  that  it  was  pro- 
per to  make  Rejoicings  for  Victories 
obtained  over  Infidels,  and  not  for  fuch 
as  are  gotten  over  Chriftians.  And 
without  fhewing,  either  in  his  Words 
or  Geflures,  any  Sign  of  immoderate 
Gladnefs,  or  of  being  purred  up  in  Mind, 
he  anfwered  the  Congratulations  of  Am- 

bafladors 
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bafladors  and  of  the  Grandees  who 
were  near  his  Perfon,  that  he  was  pleaf* 
ed  with  the  Vidtory,  becaufe  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  God,  manifeftly  vouchfafed  to 
him  on  that  Occafion,  appeared  to  him 
as  a  Sign  that  he  was,  tho'  unworthy, 
in  his  Favour  ;  and  becaufe  he  hoped 
that  now  he  fhould  have  an  Opportu- 
nity of  giving  Peace  to  Chriftendom, 
and  of  preparing  War  againft  the  In- 
fidels, and  fhould  alfo  be  the  better  en- 
abled to  be  kind  to  his  Friends,  and 
to  pardon  his  Enemies  -,  adding  that, 
tho'  that  Vi&ory  might  jufily  be 
accounted  all  his  own,  fince  none  of  his 
Friends  had  affifted  him  in  obtaining  it> 
yet  he  was  willing  that  it  fhould  be 
common  to  all.  To  this  Purpofe,  after 
he  had  given  Audience  to  the  Venetian 
AmbafTador,  who  juflified  the  Steps 
taken  by  his  Republic,  he  faid  to  the 
Attendants  that  his  Excufes  were  not 
true,  however  he  would  accept  of  them 
as  fuch.  After  fome  Days  had  paffed 
in  a  Continuation  of  fuch  like  Speeches 
and  outward  Demeanor,  indicating  the 
■highefl  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  in  or- 
der 
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der   to  proceed   with  Maturity,   accord*  A-   D- 
ing  to  his  Cuftom,  one  Day  he  called  *(JJ^Li 
Council,   and  fignified    to  them  that  he 
defired  their  Advice  how  to   regulate  his 
Conduct  with  regard  to  the  King  oi France, 
and  what  Ends  he  ought  to  ferve  by  this 
Victory,  commanding  every  one  to  give  his 
Advice    with  Freedom   in  his  Prefence. 
Jn  confequence  of  this  Command,  the 
Bifhop  of  Ofma,  who  held  the  Office  of 
ConfeiTor   to  Cafar,  made  the  following 
Speech : 

"  Though   we  are  affured,  moftglo-The 
xious  Prince,  that  whatever  happens  in^P^J^ 
this    lower    World    proceeds    from   the  of Ofm*  to 
Providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which Char/erV*. 
daily  gives  Motion  to  Caufes,  and  regu- 
lates Events,  on  fome  Occafions  difcover- 
-ing   its  Operations  in    an    extraordinary 
Manner,     yet    never  did  it    give   more 
evident  Tokens  of  its  intervening  Power 
than  in  the  prefent  Victory  :     A  Victory, 
which  on  account  of  its  Greatnefs,  theEaie 
with  which  it  was  obtained,  and  the  great 
Power  of  the  Enemies,  who    abounded 
with  all  the  neceflary  Provisions  of  War 

to 
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to  a  far  greater  Degree  than  ourfelves,  every 
one  muft  own  to  have  been  by  the  ex- 
prefs  Will  of  God,  and  almoft  miraculous. 
The  greater  therefore  and  more  manifeft 
the  Favour  of  Heaven  has  appeared  in  this 
Event,  the  more  ftri&ly  is  your  Majefty 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  fhew  all 
the  Marks  of  a  juft  Gratitude.  This  Be- 
haviour confifts  principally  in'  the  Direc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  Victory  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  may  bell:  promote  the 
Service  of  God,  and  anfwer  thofe  Ends 
for  which  we  may  believe  it  has  been 
granted.  And  indeed  when  I  confider  to 
what  a  low  Ebb  the  State  of  Chriftendom 
is  reduced,  I  cannot  fee  that  any  Thing 
can  be  more  holy,  more  neceflary,  or 
more  pleafing  to  God,  than  an  univerfal 
Peace  between  Chriftian  Princes,  with- 
out which  we  muft  be  fenfible  that  Re- 
ligion, the  Catholic  Faith,  and  a  good 
Life  muft  fall  under  moft  manifeft  De- 
cay and  Difrepute.  On  one  Side  we 
have  the  Turks>  who,  taking  Advantage 
of  our  Divifions,  have  made  an  amazing 
Progrefs,  and  now  threaten  Hungary, 
the  Kingdom  of  your  Sifters  Hufband. 

And 
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And  if  they  mould  get  Poffemon  of  A  & 
Hungary,  as  no  doubt  they  will  if  the 
Chriftian  Princes  are  not  reconciled,  they 
will  have  an  open  Road  into  Germany 
and  Italy,  On  the  other  Side  this  Lu- 
theran Herefy,  fo  hateful  to  God,  fo 
reproachful  to  him  who  has  Power  to 
fupprefs  it,  and-  fo  dangerous  to  all 
Princes,  has  now  gained  fuch  a  Foot- 
ing, that  without  due  Care  it  will  fill 
the  World  with  Heretics,  and  no  Pro- 
vision can  be  made  againft  it  but  by 
the  Imperial  Power  and  Authority,  which, 
while  your  Majefty  is  involved  in  other 
Wars,  cannot  exert  themfelves  for  the 
Extirpation  of  this  moft  pernicious  >Poi- 
lbn.  But  befides  all  this,  had  we  no- 
thing to  apprehend  either  from  Turks 
or  Heretics,  what  can  be  more  un- 
feemly,  more  wicked,  and  more  pefti- 
ferous,  than  that  fo  much  Chriftian 
Blood,  which  might  be  glorioufly  fpent 
for  propagating  the  Chriftian  Faith,  or 
at  leaft  referved  for  more  neceflary  Oc- 
casions, mould  be  idly  fpilt  for  the  Gra- 
tification of  our  Pafiions,  attended  with 
fo  many  Rapes,  Sacrileges,    and  horrible 

Out- 
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Outrages  ?  Evils,  of  which  whoever  is 
willingly  the  Author  can  never  hope 
for  Pardon  from  God,  and  which  who- 
ever commits  out  of  Neceffity,  deferves 
no  Excufe  if  he  has  not  at  leaft  a  full 
Intention  to  redrefs  them  as  foon  as  it 
fhall  lie  in  his  Power.  The  End  there- 
fore which  you  are  to  have  in  View, 
ought  to  be  univerfal  Peace  among 
Chriftians,  a  Work  above  all  others  ho- 
nourable, holy,  and  neceffary,  and  which 
we  are  now  to  confider  bv  what  Means 
it  may  be  accomplished.  There  are  three 
Refolutions  which  lie  at  your  Majefty's 
Choice  concerning  the  King  of  France  , 
one  of  keeping  him  a  perpetual  Prifoner ; 
another  of  fetting  him  at  Liberty  with 
Marks  of  Affedlion,  and  in  a  brotherly 
Manner,  without  any  other  Conditions 
than  fuch  2s  may  ferve  to  qftablifh  a 
perpetual  Peace  and  Friendship  between 
your  Majefty  and  him,  and  to  heal  the 
Sores  of  Chriftendom.  A  Third  Way  is 
to  give  him  his  Liberty,  but  with  Care 
to  make  all  the  Profit  of  it  that  may  be 
poffible.  Of  thefe  Refolutions  the  firft  and 
laft,     if  I  miftake  not,  prolong  and  in- 

creafe 
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creafe  the   Wars.      A   loving    and  bro-  A-   D- 
therly   Difmiflion    is    the  only   Way  to. 
extirpate  them   for  ever.     For  who  can 
doubt   that    the    King  of  France,  quite 
charmed  by  fuch    generous    Treatment, 
and  lingular A  Liberality,    from  the  Senfe 
Of  fo    extraordinary  a  Benefit,    will    be 
more  bound  in  Mind,  and  more  in  youf 
Power,   than  he  is  at  prefent   in  Body? 
And  if  a  fincere    Uhiori  and  Harmony 
fhould  happily  be  effe&ed  between  your 
Majefty  and   that   King,  all   the   reft  of 
Chriftendom   will    betake  themfelves  to 
follow  that   Road  which  fhall  be  mark- 
ed out  for  them  by  two   fuch  Princes, 
But  a   Refolution  to   keep  the  King  in 
perpetual  Cuftody,  befides  incurring  the 
too  juft  Imputation  of  Cruelty,  and  dis- 
covering  a  Mind  ignorant   and    infenii- 
ble  of  Fortune,    is    the   ready  Way  to 
propagate    Wars   without  End,    fince    it 
prefuppofes  an  Intention   to  conquer   all 
or  a  great  Part  of  France,  which  is  im- 
poffible  to  be  accomplifhed  without  new 
and  very  deftru&ive  Wars.     If  we  chufe 
the    Mean     between     thefe    two    Reib- 
lutions,  which  is   to  fet  the  Royal  Pri- 

foner 
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foner  at  Liberty,  but  on  fuch  Conditi- 
ons as  to  yield  us  all  the  Profit  that 
can  poffibly  be  made  of  it,  it  is,  in  my 
Opinion,  more  perplexed,  and  more 
dangerous  than  both  the  othefs.  For 
whatever  Affinity  he  may  contract,  what- 
ever Articles  or  Obligations  he  may 
confent  to  fign,  he  will  always  remain 
an  Enemy,  and  he  will  never  want 
the  Afliitance  of  all  thofe  who  are  jea- 
lous of  your  Majefty's  Greatnefs,  whence 
may  be  expected  new  Wars,  and  thofe 
more  bloody  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  part.  I  am  fenfible  how  much  this 
Opinion  differs  from  the  general  Senti- 
ment,, that  it  is  quite  new  and  with- 
out Precedent  ;  but  thefe  lingular  and 
extraordinary  Refolutions  may  very 
well  become  Ccefar,  nor  is  it  at  allfur- 
prifing  that  his  Largenefs  of  Soul  is 
very  capable  of  fuch  Notions  as  are 
above  the  Comprehenfion  of  all  other 
Men,  whom  he  ought  to  excel  in 
Magnanimity  as  much  as  he  is  ad- 
vanced above  them  in  Dignity ;  and 
therefore  he  ought  to  know,  above  all 
others,    how    full   of  Glory  an    Act  of 

fuch 
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fuch  great  Generofity  would  appear,  and  A-  D- 
how  much  it  is  the  Duty  of  Ccefar  to 
pardon  and  (hew  Kindnefs  rather  than 
to  make  Conquefts :  That  God  has  not 
in  vain  almoft  miraculoufly  put  into  his 
Hands  the  Power  of  giving  Peace  to 
the  World  ;  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
him,  after  fo  many  Victories,  after  fo 
many  Favours  beftowed  upon  him  by 
the  Almighty,  after  feeing  all  his  Ene- 
mies proftrate  at  his  Feet,  to  proceed  no 
longer  as  an  Enemy  to  any  Perfon 
whatever,  but  to  provide,  as  a  common 
Father,  for  the  Welfare  of  all.  The 
Names  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Julius  Ccefar  were  rendered  more  glori- 
ous by  the  Magnanimity  of  pardoning 
Enemies,  and  reftoring  Kingdoms  to  the 
Conquered,  than  by  the  Multitude  of 
Victories  and  Triumphs.  Their  Exam- 
ple defer ves  the  more  to  be  followed  by 
him  who,  not  propofing  to  himfelf,  for 
his  fole  End,  Glory,  tho'  a  very  great 
Reward,  principally  defires  to  difcharge 
the  true  and  proper  Office  that  belongs 
to  every  Chriftian  Prince.  But  to  come 
clofer  to  the  Point,  in  order  to  convince 

Vol.  VIII.  R  thofe 
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A.  D.  thofe   who  eftimate  human    Affairs  by 

I  C  2  C 

jLi^ human  Ends,  let   us  confider  what  Re- 
folution  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  mod 
ferviceable  to  thofe  very  Ends.     I  verily 
think  that  of  all  your  Majefty's   Great- 
nefs,  there  is  no  Part  more  marvellous, 
more   worthy,  than  the  Glory  you  have 
attained  of  being  hitherto  invincible,  and 
of  conducting  all  your  Enterprifes  to  a 
mod   happy  IfTue   with  fo  much  Repu- 
tation and  Profperity.     This    is  without 
Doubt    the     moft     precious  Jewel,   the 
moft  Angular   Treafure  among   all  your 
Treafures.     How   then  can  it   be  better 
fecured,    or  more  certainly  be  preferved 
than  by  doling  the  War   with    fo  ge- 
nerous    and  magnanimous    an  End,   by 
putting  the   Glory  acquired    out   of  the 
Power    of   Fortune,    and   bringing   this 
Ship,    laden   with  Wares    of  ineftimable 
Value,   out    of  the   wide  Ocean  into   a 
fafe  Harbour  ?    But  let  us  infift  farther; 
is  not    that  Greatnefs    which    is  prefer- 
ved by   Free   Will  more   defiraWe  than 
that  which   is  maintained    by  Violence? 
None  doubts  it,  becaufe  it   is  more  lia- 
ble,  more  eafy,  more  pleafing,  and  more 

honourable. 
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honourable.  If  Ccefar  obliges  the  King  A  & 
of  France  by  fo  fignal  an  A&  of  Libe- 
rality, by  fo  ineftimable  a  Benefit,  will 
not  that  King  always  be  as  a  Guardian  of 
him,  and  of  his  Kingdom  ?  If  he  givesfo 
manifeft  an  Afliirance  to  the  Pope  and 
to  the  other  Princes,  that  he  contents 
himfelf  with  the  States  which  he  has 
in  Poffeffion,  and  has  no  Thoughts  but 
how  to  promote  the  univerfal  Welfare 
of  Chriftendom,  will  they  not  be  fatif- 
fied,  and  renounce  all  Fears  and  jea- 
lcufies  ?  And  when  they  have  no  far- 
ther Grounds  for  Apprehenfions  or  Dis- 
putes, they  will  not  only  love  but  adore 
ilich  tranfcendent  Goodnefs.  Thus,  with 
the  voluntary  Submiffion  of  all,  will  he 
give  Laws  to  all,  and  have  it  infinitely 
more  in  his  Power  to  difpofe  of  Chri- 
stians by  Benevolence  and  Authority  than 
by  Force  and  Imperiouihefs.  Atfifted 
then  and  followed  by  all,  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  turn  his  Arms  againft  the  Lu^ 
theram  and  Infidels  with  more  Glory,  and 
with  more  Opportunities  of  making  greater 
Conquefts,  which  I  fee  no  Reafon  why 
we  mould  not  as  well  de£re  to  be  made 
R  2  in 
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A-D-  in    Africa,  or   in    Greece,    or    in     the 

I  C2C. 

l^Z^jLevant,  even  tho'  the  Enlargement 
of  Dominion  among  Chriftians  were 
attended  with  fo  much  Facility  as 
many,  in  my  Opinion,  vainly,  imagine  : 
For  the  Power  of  your  Majefty  is  fo 
greatly  augmented  as  to  become  too 
formidable  to  every  one,  and  if  they 
fhould  perceive  that  it  is  defigned  to  be 
carried  to  a  greater  Height,  they  will 
all  unite  againft  you.  The  Pope  dreads 
your  Power,  the  Venetians  are  under 
Apprehenfions  from  it,  all  Italy  ftands 
in  Awe  of  it,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
outward  and  frequent  Signs,  the  King 
of  England  begins  to  take  Umbrage  at 
its  Progrefs.  The  French  may  poflibly 
be  for  fome  Months  amufed  with 
Hopes  and  fruitlefs  Negotiations,  but  at 
laft  it  will  be  neceffary  to  deliver  their 
King,  or  they  will  be  thrown  into 
Defpair,  and  when  defperate  they  will 
join  with  all  the  reft  of  your  Adveria- 
ries.  If  the  King  be  fet  at  Liberty  on 
Conditions  of  little  Advantage  to  your 
Majefty,  where  will  be  the  Gain  by 
lofing  the  Opportunity  of  exercifing  fuch 

extra- 
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extraordinary  Magnanimity,  which,  if  A.  D. 
not  exerted  at  this  Beginning,  when^J^T) 
you  would  afterwards  feek  to  difplay  it, 
will  carry  with  it  neither  Praife  nor 
Glory,  nor  the  like  Grace  ?  If  you  fet 
him  free  on  Conditions  very  advantageous 
and  profitable  to  yourfeif,  he  will  not 
obferve  them  ;  for  no  Security  that  he 
may  give  can  be  of  fuch  Importance 
to  him,  but  that  he  will  be  much  more 
concerned  to  prevent  his  Enemy  from 
becoming  fo  great,  as  afterwards  to  have 
it  in  his  Power  to  opprefs  him.  Thus 
(hall  we  have  either  a  ufelefs  Peace,  or 
a  dangerous  War,  the  Iflues  of  which 
are  uncertain.  Whoever  has  enjoyed  a 
long  State  of  Felicity  has  the  greater 
Reafon  to  dread  a  Change  of  Fortune, 
and  he  who  once  had  it  in  his  Power 
to  fettle  all  his  Affairs  on  a  good  Foun- 
dation, feels  the  bittereft  Regret  when 
Things  full  out  contrary  to  the  Hopes 
with  which  he  had  flattered  himfelf. 
I  truft,  Cafar,  that  I  have  fatisfied  your 
Command,  if  not  with  Prudence,  yet 
at  leaft  with  Affection  and  Fidelity ;  and 
now  nothing  remains  on  my  Part,  but 
R  3  to 
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A-  **«  to  pray  God  to  give  you  a  Mind  and 
(JI^ZJ  Ability  to  take  fuch  a  Refolution  as 
may  be  moft  agreeable  to  his  Will,  and 
rnoft  donducive  to  the  Advancement  of 
your  own  Glory,  and  finally  beft  fuited 
for  promoting  the  Good  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Commonwealth,  of  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fupreme  Dignity  in  which 
you  are  placed,  and  becaufe  it  is  ma- 
nifeftly  the  Will  of  God,  it  is  fit  you 
ihould  be  Father  and  Prote&or." 

C^sar  heard  this  Counfel  with  great 
Attention,  and  without  fhewing  any 
Sign  of  Diipleafure  of  Approbation  : 
But,  after  he  had  been  a  while  filent, 
he  made  a  Sign  for  others  to  fpeak  $ 
en  which  Federigo,  Duke  of  Aha,  a 
Perfon  of  great  Authority  in  C&far$ 
Court,  made  the  following  Speech  ; 

Speech  of     -c  I  shall  hope  to  be  excufed,  moil 
the  Pukeinvincible   Emperor,  if  I  fhould  confefs 
c&arLsV.  that,  as  for  my  Part,  I   have  no  Judg- 
ment different  from  the  common  Judg- 
ment, nor  Capacity  of  carrying  myUnder- 
ftandingtoa  higher  Pitch  than  that  to  which 

the 
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the    ordinary    Underftandings    of    other  A-    D- 
Men  have  arrived  ;  and,  what   is  more,  o*v>J 
I   fhall  perhaps  be  the  more  commend- 
ed  if  I  fhould   advife  you   to   take  the 
fame   Steps,    and   proceed    by  the  fame 
Methods   by    which  your   Fathers    and 
Grandfathers  always  proceeded.     For  new 
and    ftrange  Counfels    may    perhaps    at 
firft    Sight    appear    more    glorious   and 
more  magnanimous,  but  are  fure  to  prove 
in   the   End    more   dangerous  and  more 
fallacious  than    thofe  which  have   at  all 
Times,  and  with  all  Men,  been  approved 
by  Reafon  and  Experience.       The  Will 
of  God  in    the    firft  Place,    and,  fubor- 
dinate  to  that,    the  Valour  of  your  Ge- 
nerals    and    Soldiers   have   given   you  a 
greater    Vi&ory    than    has    been  gained 
by  any  Chriftian  Prince   for  thefe  many 
Ages;    but   all  the  Fruits  of  Succefs   in, 
Battles    confifts    in   making  a  right  Ufe 
of  the   Vi&ory,     and  not   to  do  this  is 
the    more  difgraceful  than    not  to  over- 
come,  as    it  is    a    greater    Fault    to  be 
cheated  of  thofe    Things    which  are  ia 
the  Power  of  him  who  futfers  the  Cheat 
to  pafs  upon  him,  than  of  thofe  which 
R  4  depend 
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depend   on    Fortune.      The   more  then 
are    we  to  beware  of  taking    a  Refolu- 
tion  which  muft  in    the   End  create  us 
Shame    before    others,    and   Repentance 
in  our.  own    Breads ;  and  the   more  im- 
portant the  Affair  is  of  which   we  treat, 
the  more  circumfpectly   are  we   to  pro- 
ceed,  and   to  take  with  Maturity   thofe 
Refolutions  which  once  found  erroneous 
can    never  afterwards  be  rectified  ;   and 
you  are  to  con  fid  er  with  yourfelves  that 
if  the    King    be    fet   at    Liberty,    he   is 
immediately    out    of   your    Reach,    but 
while   he   is   a  Prilbner    it  is  always  in 
your  Power  to   releafe   him.       And   he 
ought  not   to   wonder  at  your  Slowrnefs, 
fince,  if  I   miftake  not,  he  is  confcious 
to   himfelf  in    what  Manner   he   would 
act  xiCcefar  were  his  Prifoner.  The  Capture 
of  the  King  of  France  was  certainly  a 
very  great    Concern,  but  whoever    well 
confiders    the   Cafe    will    find    his   Dif- 
miffion  to  be  incomparably  greater ;   nor 
can    it    ever    be  confidered   prudent  to 
take   a  Relblution    of  fuch    great   Mo- 
ment, without    very    long    Confultation, 
and  revolving   the    Cafe   infinite  Times 

ia 
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in  the  Mind.  I  mould  not  perhaps  be  *  D/ 
of  this  Opinion,  could  I  perfuade  my-^ 
felf  that  the  King,  if  he  were  at  pre- 
fent  fet  at  Liberty,  would  acknowledge 
fo  great  a  Benefit  with  due  Gratitude  j 
and  that  the  Pope  and  the  other  Ita- 
lian Powers  would  lay  afide  their  Co- 
vetoufnefs  and  Ambition,  together  with 
their  Jealoufies.  But  who  knows  not 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  found  fo  im- 
portant a  Refolution  on  fo  fallacious  and 
uncertain  a  Suppofition  ?  fince  whoe- 
ver well  confiders  the  Condition  and 
Manners  of  Men  will  fooner  judge  the 
contrary.  For  nothing  is  in  its  own 
Nature  more  tranfitory,  nothing  of  a 
fhorter  Date,  than  the  Remembrance  of 
Benefits,  and  the  greater  they  are,  the 
greater  Meafure  of  Ingratitude  (accord- 
ing to  the  Proverb)  is  required  to  pay 
them.  For  he  who  is  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  cancel  them  by  Recompen- 
fation,  often  ftrives  to  cancel  them  either 
by  Forgetful nefs,  or  by  perfuading  him- 
felf  that  they  are  not  fo  confiderable  ; 
and  he  who  is  afhamed  of  having  been 
reduced  to  a  State  that  had  need  of  Be- 
nefits, 
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nefit.s,  is  befides  galled  at  the  Thoughts  of 
having  received  them  ;  fo  that  the  Hatred 
arifing  from  the  Memory  of  the  Ne- 
ceffity  under  which  they  were  both  fallen, 
operates  more  flrongly  in  them  than  the 
Obligation  prefented  from  the  Confide- 
ration  of  the  Kindnefs  that  had  been 
fhewed  them.  Befides,  what  Nation  is 
there  to  whom  Infolence  is  more  na- 
tural, or  Levity  more  proper,  than  to 
the  French?  Now  where  there  is  In- 
folence, there  is  Blindnefs  ;  where  there 
is  Levity,  there  is  no  Knowledge  of 
Virtue,  no  Judgment  to  qualify  a  Man 
for  difcerning  the  Actions  of  others, 
and  no  Gravity  to  enable  him  to  efti- 
niate  what  is  fit  and  proper  for  himfelf. 
What  then  can  be  expected  from  a  King 
of  Francey  puffed  up  with  as  much 
Pride  as  can  be  conceived  in  a  King 
of  Frenchmen,  but  that  he  burns  with 
Rage*  and  Indignation  at  being  a  Pri- 
foner  to  Ccefar^  at  a  Time  when  he.  thought 
himfelf  fare  of  triumphing  over  him  ?■ 
The  Memory  of  his  Pifgrace  will  al- 
ways be  frefh  in  his  Mind,  and  after 
he  is  at  Liberty  he  will  be  fo  far  fron\ 

be- 
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believing  that  the  Way  to  obliterate  it  A-  D- 
is  by  Gratitude,  that -he  will  be  always  J' 
ftriving  to  get  the  Superiority  over  you. 
He  will  perfuade  hirnfelf  that  he  is  dif- 
miffed  on  account  of  the  Difficulty  of 
retaining  him,  not  out  of  Goodnefs  or 
Magnanimity.  Such  is  the  Nature  of 
Men  in  general,  but  is  always  the  Na- 
ture of  Frmcbmen,  in  whom  whoever 
expe&s  Gravity  or  Magnanimity  muft 
expedt  new  Orders  and  Regulations  in 
human  Concerns.  Thus,  in  the  Room 
of  Peace,  and  Re-eftablifhment  of  Or* 
der  and  Harmony  in  the  World,  new 
Wars  and  Contentions  will  arife,  greater 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  pail.  For 
your  Reputation  will  be  loft,  and  your 
Army,  which  expefts  the  due  Fruits  of 
fo  great  a  Viftory,  deceived  in  its  Hopes, 
will  no  longer  exert  the  fame  Valour 
and  Vigour,  nor  will  your  Affairs  be 
attended  with  the  fame  Fortune,  who 
will  hardly  flay  with  thofe  that  would 
retain  her,  much  lefs  with  fuch  as  drive 
her  away.  Nor  will  the  imaginary 
Goodnefs  of  the  Pope  and  Venetians 
prove  of  any  other  Kind,  but,  on  the 

con- 
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A-  D;  contrary,  repenting  of  having  fuffered 
(J^jyou  to  obtain  the  pad  Vi&ory,  they 
will  do  their  utmofl  to  prevent  you 
from  obtaining  any  more,  and  the  Fear 
which  they  now  have  of  you  will 
prompt  them  to  ufe  all  their  Endeavours 
to  prevent  their  falling  again  under 
new  Fears  ;  and  thus,  when  it  is  in 
your  Power  to  hold  your  Enemies  bound 
with  the  Chains  of  Terror  and  Amaze- 
ment, you  yourfelf,  out  of  a  fond  Ex- 
cefs  of  Goodnefs,  will  be  the  Inftru- 
ment  to  free  them  from  thofe  Shackles 
that  they  might  bid  you  Defiance. 
What  may  be  the  Will  of  God  in  this 
Cafe  I  pretend  not  to  know,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  known  to  others,  becaufe  we 
are  ufually  taught  that  his  Judgments , 
are  a  deep  Secret  and  unfearchable  : 
But  if  we  may  venture  to  guefs  from 
futh  clear  Appearances  I  imagine  it 
favourable  to  your  Greatnefs,  and  can- 
not fuppofe  that  he  difpenfes  his  Blejf- 
fings  to  you  in  fuch  an  Abundance  with 
a  Defign  that  you  fhould  caft  them 
behind  your  Back,  but  in  order  to  ren- 
der you  as  much  fuperior  to   others   \n 

Faft 
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Fad   and  Reality,    as  you    are  in  Right  A    * 
and  Title.     To  lofe  therefore  fo  fair  anc^-^j 
Opportunity,  which  God  has  put  into  your 
Hands,  is  wilfully  to  render  yourfelf  un- 
worthy of  his  Favours.     Experience  has 
always    demonftrated,    and   Reafon    has 
made  it   appear,    that  Succefs  never   at- 
tends an  Affair   that    depends  on  many 
Hands :    I  much  queflion  therefore  whe- 
ther he  who  imagines  that  the  Heretics  can 
be    opprefTed,  or  the  Infidels  fubdued  by 
the  Union  of   many   Princes,    forms  to 
himfelf  juft  Notions  of    the  Nature    of 
Mankind.     Thefe    are    Enterprifes   that 
require    a    Prince    of   fuch  Greatnefs  as 
to    dictate    and    give  Directions   to   the 
others,  without  which  all    Treaties  and 
Efforts    for    thofe    Purpofes    will    meet 
with    the   fame    Succefs   for    the    future 
as  they  have  had  in  Times  paft.    For  this 
End,  I    believe,  God  has  opened  you  a 
Way  to  univerfal  Monarchy,  which  alone 
is  fufficient  to  anfwer  thefe  holy  Inten- 
tions ;  and  it  is  beft  to   delay  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Undertaking,  in   or- 
der to  proceed  on  better  and  more  cer- 
tain  Foundations*       Ncr    fuffer   vourfelf 


to 
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to  be  diverted  from  this  Refolution  by 
the  Fear  of  fo  many  Confederates  who 
threaten  you,  for  the  Opportunity  is  too 
great  which  you  have  in  your  Power: 
For  if  Matters  be  rightly  negotiated  the 
King's  Mother,  out  of  natural  Tender- 
nefs,  and  from  a  Neceffity  of  recover- 
ing her  Son,  will  never  fuffer  herfelf 
to  be  cut  off  from  all  Hopes  of  getting 
him  out  of  your  Hands  by  an  Agree- 
ment j  nor  will  the  Princes  of  Italy 
ever  unite  with  the  Regency  of  France, 
knowing  that  it  is  always  in  your  Power 
to  break  fuch  an  Union  by  delivering 
the  King,  and  even  to  make  it  turn  to 
their  Difadvantage.  They  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity remain  in  Sufpenfe  and  Amaze- 
ment, and  at  laft  flrive  who  fhall  be 
foremoft  in  receiving  Laws  from  your 
Imperial  Majefty,  for  whom  it  will  then 
be  glorious  to  exercife  Clemency  and 
Magnanimity,  when  Affairs  are  reduced 
to  fuch  a  Situation  that  they  cannot 
help  acknowledging  you  for  their  Supe- 
rior. In  fuch  Cafes  did  Alexander  and 
Cafar  exercife  thefe  Virtues,  freely  par- 
doning Injuries,  but  were  not  fo  inconfide- 

rate 
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rate  as  voluntarily  to  involve  themfelves  A-  D- 

I  C  2.  C 

afrefh  in    thofe    Difficulties    and    Dan-  v^-y-O 
gers  which  they  had  overcome.     He  who 
afts  in   this  Manner  deferves  Praife   be- 
caufe   he  has  but   few    Examples,    but 
that  Man  is  not  perhaps  to  be  commended 
for     his    Prudence  who  does   a  Thing 
for  which  there  is  no  Example.     Where- 
fore,  Cafar,    my   Opinion    is    that    the 
greateft  Profit  be  made  of  this    Victory 
that  is  poffible,  and  that  with  this  View 
the  King,  always  treated  with  the  Honours 
fuitable    to   Kings,    be    conducted,    if  it 
cannot  be  into  Spain,  at  leafl  to  Naples-, 
and    that   in   Aniwer  to   his  Letter  you 
fend  him  a  MeiTenger  with   a  very  kind 
MefTage,  who    {hall  at    the    fame  time 
propofe    the   Conditions   of  his   Liberty, 
which    may    be   fuch    as,     when    they 
come  to  be  particularly  examined,  may 
appear     to    carry     in    them    a    Reward 
worthy  of  fuch  a  Victory.     Thefe  Foun- 
dations   and   Ends  of   your  Proceedings 
being  thus   fettled,  Time  and  Accidents 
which  arife,  according  to   their    Nature, 
will  either  haften    or  retard    the   King's 
Deliverance,  and    fiiew  whether    we  arc 

to 
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to  have  Peace  or  War  with  the  Italian^ 
to  whom  at  prefent  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  give  Hopes,  and  to  augment  as 
much  as  poffible  the  Favour  and  Re- 
putation of  our  Arms  by  Art  and  In- 
duftry,  that  we  might  not  every  Day 
have  occafion  to  tempt  Fortune  anew, 
and  may  be  prepared  for  an  Accommoda- 
tion with  this  or  that  Power,  or  with  all 
together,  or  with  none,  as  Opportuni- 
ty (hall  direct  Thefe  are  the  Me- 
thods  which  were  always  purfued  by 
wife  Princes,  and  particularly  by  thofe 
who  were  the  Founders  of  fo  much 
Greatnefs  ;  they  never  reje<fled  the  Means 
that  offered  themfelves  for  their  Promo- 
tion, nor  flackened  Sail  before  a  pro- 
fperous  Gale  of  Fortune.  The  fame  Du- 
ty is  incumbent  on  you,  to  whom  be- 
longs in  Juftice  what  in  fome  of  them 
might  appear  Ambition.  Remember, 
G^zr,  that  you  are  a  Prince,  and  that 
it  is  your  Duty  to  proceed  in  the  Way 
of  Princes  \  and  that  no  Perfon  divine 
or  human  forbids  you  to  embrace  the 
Opportunity  of  reviving  and  reftoring 
the  ufurped  and  oppreffed  Authority  of 

the 
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the  Empire,  but  only  obliges  you  to  A  D- 
have  an  honefl  Mind  and  Intention  in  k^Xj 
recovering  them  by  lawful  Means.  Arid 
remember  above  all  how  eafy  it  is 
to  lofe  great  Opportunities,  and  how 
difficult  to  acquire  them,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  drive  with  all 
Diligence  to  keep  faft  Hold  of  them 
while  we  may,  and  not  lay  our  Strefs 
on  the  Goodnefs  or  Prudence  of  the 
Conquered,  fince  the  World  is  full  of 
Imprudence  and  Malignity.  Concluding 
then  that  the  Chriftian  Religion  can  rely  on 
no  other  Means  of  Defence  but  from  your 
Greatnefs,benot  wanting  to  augmentitwith 
all  your  Might,  not  fo  much  for  the  Interefl 
ofyour  own  Glory  and  Authority,  as  for  the 
Service  of  God,  and  out  of  Zealforthe  uni- 
verfal  Good." 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  exprefs  tKe 
Satisfaction  of  the  whole  Council  at  this 
Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Aha,  every  one 
having  already  propofed  in  his  Mind  the 
Empire  of  almoft  all  Chriftendom  ;  fo 
that  there  wras  not  a  fingle  iVlember  of 
the  Aflembly,  who  did  not  confirm  the 
fame  Opinion,  without  making  any  Re- 

Vol.  VIII.  S  ply, 
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A.   D.  ply,  Ccefar  himfelf  alfo  approving  it,  tho' 
luu'rffilj rather  to  mew  that  he  was  not  willincr 
to  rejeft  the    Counfel    of   his    Friends 
than  by  declaring   what   Part    he    was 
willing  to  take  of  himfelf.     He  difpatched 
away  therefore  Buren,    a  Gentleman  of 
his  Bedchamber,    and    his  intimate   and 
well-beloved  Confident,  to  notify  his  Re- 
folution  to  the  Generals,  and  to  vifit,  in 
his  Name,  the  King  of  France,  and  pro- 
pofe  the  Conditions  on  which  he  might 
obtain  his  Liberty.      Buren  having  per- 
formed  his   Journey   by  Land,    becaufe 
the  Kings  Mother,  for  the  more  conve- 
nient   Negotiation   of  her  Son's   Affairs, 
did    not   hinder  the  Paflage  of  Courier? 
and    other    Perfons    that    came  to   and 
from  Cafar,   went,  together  with  Bour- 
bon and    the   Viceroy,    to   Pizzichitoney 
where    the   King   as  yet   remained,    and 
offered  *  him    his    Liberty,   but  on  fuch 
hard   Conditions    that    the  King    heard 
them   with    a   vaft  Deal   of   Uneafinefs. 
Conditi-  For,  befides  the    Ceffion  of  the  Rights 
^rstof^1' which    he    pretended   to  have   in  Italy, 
pofed  to  Ccefar  demanded  of  him  the  Reftituticn 

of jwl°f  the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy  as  his   Pro- 
perty j 
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perty ;  that   he  fliould    beftow  Provence  A-  D* 
on  the    Duke  of    Bourbon^  with    other  vJJ£^ 
Conditions    for    the    King    of   England 
and   for    himfelf   of   very  great  Impor- 
tance*     To    thefe    Demands   the  King' 
conftantly    anfwered,  That   he    was   re- His 
folved  to  die  a  Prifoner  rather  than   de-An{wer* 
prive   his  Children    of  any  Part   of  the 
Kingdom   of    France  -,    and  even  if  he 
fliould  refolve  otherwife    it    would    not 
be  in  his  Power  to  perform  it,  the  an- 
tient  Statutes  of  France    not    permitting 
the  Alienation   of  any  Thing   belonging 
to    the    Crown   without  the  Confent  of 
the  Parliaments,  and  of  others  in  whom 
refided  the  Authority  of  the  whole  King- 
dom, who  were  accuflomed,  in  the  like 
Cafes,   to    prefer  the  univerfal  Safety  to 
the  particular  Intereft  of  the  Perfons  of 
Kings.     Let  them  demand  of  him  fuch 
Conditions    as  were  poffible  for  him  to 
execute,  and  they  would  find  him  very 
readily   difpofed    to  enter    into  Engage- 
ments  with    Ccefar,    and   to  favour   his 
Greatnefs.     Nor    did  he  omit    the  Op- Hit 
portunity    of  propofing  different   Condi-  Propofafc. 
tions,  making  no  Scruple  of  very  large 
S  z  Con* 
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A.  E>-  Conceffions  out  of  the  States  of  others, 
(^^jthat  he  might  obtain  his  Liberty  with- 
out any  Obligation  to  diminifti  his  own. 
As  to  the  Subftance  of  his  Propofals, 
he  offered  to  take  in  Marriage  Ccefars 
Sifter,  Widow  of  the  late  King  of  Por- 
tugal with  an  Acknowledgment  that  he 
held  Burgundy  in  Right  of  her  Dowry, 
to  which  the  Children  born  of  that  Ma- 
trimony mould  fucceed  :  That  he  would 
reftore  to  Bourbon  his  Dutchy,  which 
had  been  confifcated,  and  make  an  Addi- 
tion to  it  of  fome  other  States  ;  and  in 
Recompenfe  for  Cafars  Sifter,  who  had 
been  promifed  him,  to  give  him  his 
own  Sifter,  juft  now  become  a  Widow 
by  the  Death  of  Alen^on ;  to  fatisfy  the 
King  of  England,  and  to  pay  a  very 
large  Sum  to  Ccefar  for  his  Ranfom  ; 
to  refign  up  to  him  his  Rights,  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan :  To  engage  himfelf  to  accommodate 
him  with  a  Fleet  at  Sea,  and  and  an 
Army  by  Land,  whenever  he  mould 
go  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown  ;  which  was  indeed  the  fame  as 
to  promife  to   give   him  all  Italy  for  a 

Prey. 
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Prey.  With  this  Draught  of  Articles 
Burcn  returned  to  Ctffar,  accompanied 
by  Monf.  Montmorency,  a  Perfon  at  that 
Time  very  agreeable  to  the  King,  who 
afterwards  promoted  him  firfl  to  the 
Office  of  Great  Matter,  and  then  to  the 
Dignity  of  High  Conftable  oi  France. 


But  when  the  News  came  to  France Conbtr- 
of  the  Defeat  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  °*^ in 
Captivity     of   the    King,   the  Confufiononthc 
and   Defpair   that  feized    all    Ranks    of [^^ 
People  are  beyond   Imagination.     For  to 
the  immenfe   Grief  which  the  lamenta- 
ble Misfortune  of  their  King  excited  in 
a  Nation  naturally  moft  affectionate  and 
devoted  to  the  Royal  Name,  was  added 
an    Infinity    of  public  and  private  Sor- 
rows :     Of  a  private  Kind,  becaufe  there 
were    few    in     the    Court,    and   among 
the  Nobility,  who  had  not   loft  in  Bat- 
tle Sons,  Brothers,  or  other  Kindred,  or 
choiceft  Friends ;  and  of  a  public  Con- 
cernment, on  account  of  fo   great  a  Di- 
minution  of  the  Authority   and    Splen- 
dor  of    fo   glorious    a   Kingdom  :     An 
Affliction    the   more    grievous   to   them, 
S  3  as 
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4s  &  as    they    $re    by  Nature    arrogant    and 
J^^felf-conceited,    and    becaufc    they   were 
apprehenfive    that    fo  great    a   Calamity 
was   but  the   Beginning  of  worfe  Ruin, 
their  King  being  taken  Prifoner,  and  the 
Heads    of  the  Government,  and   almoft 
all  the  principal   Officers  of  the   Army 
being  either  taken    with    the    King,   or 
killed   in   the  Battle,  the    Kingdom  ex- 
hausted of  Money,  and  furrounded  with 
very  potent  Enemies  :    For  the  King  of 
England,  tho*   he    had    entered   into  fe- 
veral  Treaties,    and  feemed  irrefolute  in 
many   Things,   yet   a    few   Days  before 
the  Battle,  breaking   off  all  Negotiations 
with    the   King,    had    publicly  declared 
that  he  would  pais  into  France,  if  Af- 
fairs    fucceeded    profperoufly     in     Italy. 
Wherefore    it   was   much    to  be  feare4 
that   Cafar    and    that    King,  having  fo 
fair    an    Opportunity,  would  commence 
a  War  in  France,  where,   becaufe  there 
was  no   other  Perfon    at   the  Helm    of 
Government    than    a    Woman  and   the 
King's  little  Children,  the  eldeft  of  whom 
was  not  full   Eight  Years  old,   and  be- 
caufe they  had  with  them  the  Duke  of 

Bourbon^ 
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Bourbon,    a   Lord  of  fuch    great  Power  J-    d; 
and  Authority  in  the  Kingdom  of  France,  vji^lj 
every    Movement    which     they    might 
make  muft  be   very  dangerous. 

Nor  was  the  King's  Mother,  underCondua 
fo  much  Care  and  Fatigue,  out  of  Love  of  the  La- 
to  her  Son,  and  a  Regard  to  the  Dan-^^JJ 
gers  of  the  Kingdom,  without  her  own 
proper  Paffions :  For  being  ambitious, 
and  *  moft  tenacious  of  Government, 
tho'  (he  was  apprehenfive  that,  if  the 
King's  Deliverance  fhould  be  protradted, 
and  fome  new  Difficulties  fhould  arife 
in  France,  (he  might  be  conftrained  to 
refign  the  Adminiftration  to  thofe  who 
fhould  be  commiffioned  by  the  States, 
of  the  Kingdom,  yet  in  the  Midft  of 
fo  much  Concern  and  Perturbation,  re- 
colle&ing  her  Spirits,  and  encouraging 
thofe  who  were  about  her,  befides 
making  Provifions  as  foon  as  poflible 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Frontiers  of 
France,  and  for  raifing  vaft  Sums  of 
Money,  as  Lady  Regent,  by  whofe 
Order,  and  in  whofe  Name  all  public  Bu- 
finefs  was  difpatched,  fhe  wrote  fupplica- 
S  4  tory 
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a.d.  tory  Letters,  full  cf  moving  ExpreflU 
^Ji^jOns  tending  to  excite  Compaffion,  by 
She  folli-  firft  introducing,  and  then,    by  degrees, 

cits  her      r  ...   .  .  b     ,  /i  ij       X, 

Son's  Li-  lolliciting  as  much  as  the  could  a  Trea- 
&Tty-  ty  of  Agreement.  For  this  Purpofe,  a 
few  Days  after,  fhe  fet  at  Liberty  Don 
Ugo  di  Moncada,  and  fent  him  to  Ccefar 
with  Offers  that  her  Son  fhould  re- 
nounce all  Claims  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  State  of  Milan:  That 
he  was  content  to  have  the  Title  to 
Burgundy  examined,  and  that  if  it  was 
found  to  belong  to  Cafar  he  would  ac- 
knowledge it  in  the  Name  of  his  Sif- 
ter's Dowry :  That  he  would  reftore  to 
Bourbon  his  State  yvith  his  Movables 
which  were  of  very  great  Value,  and 
the  Profits  of  it  which  had  been  feized 
by  the  Royal  Chamber  * :  That  he 
tvould  give  him  his  Sifter  in  Marriage, 
and  confent  that  he  fhould  have  Pro- 
vence >  if  it  fhould  be  judged  that  he 
had  the  better  Right  to  it. 

That  thefe    Negotiations  might  be 
the  more  facilitated,   rather   than  with  a 

Mind 
*  Or  conmcated  for  the  King's  Ufe. 
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Mind  bent  on  War,  the  Regentifs  im-  ^  Q- 
mediately  difpatched  proper  Perfons  to^ 
Italy,  to  recommend  the  Safety  of  her 
Son  to  the  Pope  and  Ve?ietians,  offering, 
if,  for  their  own  Prefervation,  they 
would  enter  into  a  ftricft  Alliance  with 
her,  and  take  up  Arms  againft  Cafar^ 
Five  Hundred  Lances,  and  a  large  Con- 
tribution of  Money.  But  her  principal 
Defire,  and  that  of  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  France  fhould  have  been  to  miti- 
gate the  Spirit  of  the  King  of  England, 
judging,  as  it  was  true,  that  not  having 
him  for  an  Enemy  the  Kingdom  of 
France  was  out  of  Danger  of  being  mo- 
lefted.  But  if  that  King  on  one  Quar- 
ter, and  Ccefar  on  another  fhould  make 
an  Attack  upon  them,  they  would  find 
themfelves  involved  in  Difficulties  and 
Dangers.  But  in  a  little  Time  the  Re- 
gentefs  began  to  conceive  fome  Hopes 
from  that  Side  :  For  tho'  the  King  of 
England,  on  the  firft  News  of  the 
Vidtory,  had  fhewed  extraordinary 
Tokens  of  Rejoicing,  and  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  defigned  to  pafs  into 
France  in  Perfon,  and  had  alfo  fent  Am- 

baffadors 
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A  D#   hafladors    to    Ccefar  to  treat,  and  follicit 
(J~£>jbirn  to  carry  on   a  War  in  Conjuncti- 
on, yet  at  the  fame  time,  proceeding  in  the 
fame  Humour    in   which    he   had  pro- 
ceeded on   other  Occafions,  he  requeft- 
ed    alfo    of   Madam    the    Regentefs  to 
,        fend  him  over  fome  proper  Perfon.    She- 
Peace      immediately  difpatched  a  Perfon  with  a 
Inland  very  amP*e  Commiffion,  and  a  Charge 
to  ufe    all  Submiffion   and  poffible   Arts 
to  mitigate  the  Mind  of  that  King. 

Henry,  directed  wholly  by  the  Coun- 
fels  of  the  Cardinal  of  Tork,  feemed  to 
propofe  for  his  principal  End  the  Cog- 
nifance  and  Arbitration  of  the  Differ- 
ences between  the  other  Princes,  that 
all  the  World  migh  know  that  the  Decifi- 
©n  of  the  main  Point  of  Affairs  of  Mo- 
ment depended  on  him.  Wherefore  at 
the  fame  time  he  offered  to  Ccefar  to  pafs 
into  France  with  a  potent  Army,  and 
to  put  in  Execution  the  Affairs  which 
had  fome  time  fince  been  agreed  be- 
tween them,  and,  to  remove  all  Doubts, 
pffered  to  confign  his  Daughter,  not  yet 
of  Years  fit  for  Matrimony,  to  Cafars 

Charge 
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Charge  without  Delay.     But  this  Affair  A-   D' 
met   with    no   fmall   Obftrudtion,  partly  <.„^^ 
occafioned  hy   himfelf,    and   partly  pro- 
ceeding  from    Ctefar,   who  was  not   fo 
fprward  to  agree    with  him  as  he  had 
been  in   Times  paft.       For  that    KingE{!rangf- 
demanded  in  a  manner  all   the  Reward  ment  be- 

twccn 

of  the  Victory  for  his  own  Share,  as  errand 
Picardy,  Normandy ,  Guyenne,  and  Gafco-1^^^ 
ny>  with  the  Tide  of  King  of  France, land. 
and  that  Cafar,  tho'  the  Rewards  were 
unequal,  ihould  pafs  into  Fra?ice  in  Per- 
fon,  and  bear  an  equal  Share  in  the 
Cofts  and  Danger.  The  Inequality  of 
thefe  Conditions  fhocked  Ccejary  and  much 
the  more  when  he  called  to  Mind  that 
in  the  laft  Years,  when  Frame  was  in 
the  greater!:  Danger,  he  had  always  flack- 
ened  the  Profecution  of  the  War  againft 
it :  Whence  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that 
no  Strefs  could  be  laid  on  fuch  an 
Alliance,  and  that,  as  he  was  greatly 
exhausted  of  Money,  and  tired  out  with 
fo  many  Fatigues  and  Dangers,  he  had 
Reafon  to  hope  for  obtaining  more  of 
the  King  of  France  by  means  of  Peace, 
than  with   force  of  Arms,    by  acting  in 

Con- 
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Conjunction  with  the  King  of  England. 
Induced  therefore,  by  a   Defire  of  hav^ 
ing  Children,  and  furnifhing  himfelf  with 
Money,   he  had  an  Inclination  to  efpoufe 
the  Sifter  of   John    King    of   Portugal^ 
of  an  Age  fit  for  Matrimony,  with  whom- 
he  expedted  to  receive  in  Dowry  a  ve- 
ry large  Sum  of  Money;    and  conside- 
rable Contributions,  in  cafe    the   Match 
fhould  take  ErTed:    were  offered  by   his 
own   People,  who  were  defirous  to  have 
a  Queen  of  the  fame  Language  and  Na- 
tion, and  who  was  likely  to   be  foon  a. 
Mother. 

From  thefe  Caufes  the  Negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  Princes  meeting  every  Day 
with  new  Difficulties,  to  which  muft  be 
added  the  Inclination  which  the  Cardinal 
of  York  continually  bore  to  the.  King  of 
France ',  and  the  Complaints  which  he 
9penly  made  of  Cafar,  as  well  for  the 
Intereft  of  his  King,  as  becaufe  he  thought 
him  beginning  to  fall  into  Contempt 
with  Ccefar.  For  that  Prince,  before  the 
^Battle  of  Pavia,  had  never  ufed  to  fend 
him  any  Letters  but  fuch  as  were  writ- 
ten 
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ten  all  with  his  own  Hand,  and  Cub* 
fcribed  "  Your  Son  and  Coufin  Charles  $ 
but  fince  that  Victory  he  had  fent  him 
Letters  in  which  was  nothing  written 
with  his  own  Hand  except  the  Sub- 
fcription,  which  was  no  longer  in  Ti- 
tles that  betokened  fo  much  Reverence 
and  Submiffion,  but  barely  his  own  pro- 
per Name  "  Charles"  On  thefe  Ac- 
counts the  King  of  England  received 
the  Perfon  fent  by  Madam  the  Regentefs 
with  very  kind  Words,  and  Marks  of 
Refpeft  ;  and,  encouraging  her  to  hope 
well  of  future  Events,  not  long  after  he 
totally  abandoned  Cafars  Intereft,  and 
entered  into  an  Alliance  with  Madam, 
who  contracted  in  the  Name  of  her 
Son,  in  which  he  caufed  to  be  inferted 
an  exprefs  Condition,  that  it  fhould  not 

be  lawful    to   yield,   even  tho'    it   wereConfe^c' 

r  .  racy  **- 

for  the  Deliverance   of  the    King,    anytween 

Thing  that  was  at  that  Time  belonging  F^g 

to  the  Kingdom   of  France.  land. 

These  were  the  firftDawnings  of  Hope 
on  the  diftrefled  Country  of  France \  when 
(he   began  to  take  Breath  after  her   fe- 

verc 
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A.  D.  vere    Trials    and    Affli&ions;     and   this 
tJl^uHope    was    afterwards    continually     in- 
Infolence  creafed  by  the  Conduct  of  the  Caefarean 
of  the  im-  Generals   in  Italy.     Thefe  Commanders, 
'  grown   moft  infolent  by   fo  great  a  Vic- 
tory,   and    flattering  themfelves  that    all 
Men   muft    fubmit,    and  all  Difficulties 
give  Way  to    their   Will   and  Pleafure, 
loft    the   Opportunity  of  an  Agreement 
with    the   Venetians,   violated   their    En- 
gagements to  the  Pontiff,  and  filled  him, 
and    the  Duke   of  Milan,  and   all   Italy 
with  Jealoufies,   fcattering  Seeds  of  new 
Difturbances,  which  at  laft  brought  Gtz- 
far  under  a  Neceffity  of  taking  a  pre- 
cipitous Refolution,  to  the  very  great  en- 
dangering  of    his  State  in  Italy,  had  it 
not    been  over-ruled    by    his  old   good 
Fortune,    and  the  moft   malignant  Fate 
of    the   Pontiff";    Points    certainly   moft 
wbrthy    of    particular    Notice,    becaufe 
from   fuch  memorable  Events  are  under- 
ftood  the  Counfels  and  Foundations  pre- 
paratory to    them,  which  are   often   fe- 
cret,  and  many  times  divulged  in  a  Way 
and  Manner  very   far  diftant    from   the 
Truth, 

The 
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A.  D. 
The  Pontiff  then  had  hardly  capitu-^l^J 
lated  with  the  Viceroy,  when  he  receiv- 
ed large  Offers  from  France,  to  incite  aggcric^d 
him  to  a  War;  and  tho'  there  were  notby  them» 
wanting  Encouragements  from  many  to 
the  fame  Purpofe,  and  the  Diftruft 
which  he  had  before  conceived  of  the 
Imperialifts  was  not  diminifhed,  yet  he 
refolved  to  proceed  in  all  Affairs  after 
fuch  a  Manner  as  to  give  no  Caufe 
for  entertaining  any  Sufpicion  of  his 
Adtions.  Wherefore  as  foon  as  he  un- 
derftood  that  the  Viceroy  had  accepted 
and  publifhed  the  Convention  that  was 
made  in  Rome,  he  caufed  it  to  be  alfo 
publifhed  in  St.  John  Lateran,  without 
waiting  the  Arrival  of  the  promifed  Ra- 
tification of  Ccefar,  for  the  more  effec- 
tual Demonftration  of  his  Mind,  honour- 
ing the  Publication,  which  was  made 
the  firfl:  of  May,  with  hfs  Prefence, 
and  the  Solemnity  ufed  at  his  Corona- 
tion. He  follicited  the  Florentines  to 
pay  the  Money  they  had  promifed,  and 
employed  all  his  Intereft  to  bring  the 
Venetians   into   an   Agreement   with  the 

Im- 
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A.  D.  Imperialifts,  who,  on  the  other  hand* 
^J^^gave  him  many  juft  Caufes  of  Com- 
plaint. For  they  would  not  accept,  in 
Part  of  the  Money  promifed,  the  Twen- 
ty Five  Thoufand  Ducats  paid  by  the 
Florentines  according  to  his  Orders  while 
the  Agreement  was  under  Negotiation, 
the  Viceroy  having  the  Confcience  to 
pretend  that  if  it  had  been  ftipulated 
otherwife  it  had  been  done  without  his 
Commiffion.  The  Soldiers  alfo  had  not 
evacuated  the  Dominions  of  the  Church, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Piace?itinc 
was  full  of  Garrifons.  To  thefe  Grie- 
vances from  the  Cafareans,  which  per- 
haps might  in  fome  meafure  be  excus- 
ed by  the  Want  of  Money  and  Quar- 
ters, was  added  that  not  only  in  the 
Change  of  the  State  of  Siena,  they  gave 
Sufpicions  of  Difaffe&ion  to  the  Pontiff, 
but  afterwards  fuffered  the  Citizens  of 
the  Monte  de  Nove  to  be  abufed,  and 
fpoiled  of  their  Goods  by  the  Liber- 
tines, tho',  on  his  frequent  Complaints, 
they  had  given  him  Hopes  of  Redrefs. 
But  what  above  all  Things  gave  him 
moft  Uneafinefs  was  the  Viceroy's  hear- 
kening 
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Jcening  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
giving  him  Hopes  that  he  would  not 
compel  him  to  evacuate  Reggio  and  Ru~ 
kicra^  and  to  prevail  with  Ccefdr  to  take 
his  State  under  his  Protection,  tho'  he 
had  every  Day  promifed  the  Pontiff 
that  as  ibon  as  the  Florentines  had  fi- 
nifhed  their  Payments  he  would  put 
him  in  Poffeffion  of  thofe  Towns. 
The  Pontiff,  to  follicit  the  Accomplifh- 
nient,  and  to  obtain  that  the  Troops 
mould  evacuate  the  State  of  the  Church, 
fent  to  him  Cardinal  Sahiafi,  hi9 
Legate  in  Lombardy>  and  deputed  Le- 
gate to  Ccefar.  The  Viceroy  allured  the 
Cardinal  that  he  would  make  the  Duke 
reftore  Reggio  by  Force  of  Arms,  if  he 
refufed  to  do  it  voluntarily  -,  but  the  Effects 
did  by  no  means  correfpond  with  his 
Words,  which,  being  a  Point  not  ex- 
cufable  by  a  Want  of  Money,  for 
there  would  be  a  larger  Sum  coming 
to  him  on  account  of  the  Reftitution 
of  thofe  Towns,  gave  Room  for  pro- 
bable Conjectures  that  it  proceed- 
ed either  from  a  Defire  to  humble  the 
Pope,  or  to  gain  over  the  Duke  of 
Vol.  VIII.  T  Terror* 
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A-   D'  Ferrara,  or  from  a  Defign,  which  they 
u.— y-wconftantly   had   in  View,  to  opprefs  the 
Liberties  of  It  ah. 

These  Things  gave  Sufpicion,  and 
almoft  incredible   Vexation"  of  Mind  to 
the   Pontiff,   which   were  much  exafpe- 
rated  by  his  imagining  that  thefe  Pro- 
ceedings were  conformable  to  the  Will  of 
Ccefar.  That  Prince,  having  fent  the  Pontiff 
the  Letters  of  Ratification  of  the   Con- 
federacy    made    iri  his    Name   by    the 
C*far  re- Viceroy,    delayed    to    ratify    the    Three 
karate   Articles  ftipulated  feparately  from  the  Ca- 
Articlesofpitulation  ;  alledging  that,  as  to  the  Re- 
JeJtrhea-ftitution  -of    the  Towns    held    by    the 
the  Pope.  Duke    of '  Ferrara,    it    was   not  in   his 
Power  to  prejudice    the   Rights   of  the 
Empire,  nor  ufe  Force  with  that  Duke, 
who  declared  that  he  held  them  in  Fee 
from  the  Empire.     He  propofed   there- 
fore  that   this  Difference   fhould    be  de- 
cided by    a     Trial    at    Law,  or  by   an 
amicable    Compofition;    and  it  was  un- 
derftood  that  he  would   have  been  well 
pleafed  that    the   Towns  fhould  remain 
to  the  puke   under   his   Inveftiture,  for 

which 
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which  he  fhould    pay  him    One   Hun-  A-   D- 
dred  Thousand  Ducats,  paying  alfo  to  the  CXJ^J 
Pontiff  the  like  Sum  for  the  Iriveftiture 
of  Ferrara,  and  for  the   Penalty  charg- 
ed on  the  Contradt  which  he    had  made 
with   Adrian.     He  alledged  that  it  was 
impertinent  to  make  an  Agreement  with 
his   Minifters   about  fupplying  the  Dut* 
chy    of    Milan    with    Salt,    becaufe    the 
head  Profits  of  that  Dutchy,  by  the  In- 
veftiture,  which   is  granted,  tho*  not  yet 
coniigned,  belonged  to  Francefco  Sforza: 
And  therefore  the  Viceroy  had  not  bound 
himfelf   fimply  in    the    Article    to  bring 
Sforza  under  an    Obligation  to  take  the 
Salt,  but  to  procure  his  Confent  -,   which 
Promife,   including    in    it  the   Aft  of  a 
Third  Perfon,  was   notorioufly,  ^  to  any 
Effedl  of  obliging  either  himfelf  or  others, 
null  and   invalid.       However,  out  of  a 
D'efire  to  gratify  the   Pontiff,  he  would 
have   brought   it    about    that  the  Duke 
fhould  give  his  Confent,  had  not  the  Affair 
no    longer     concerned     his      own     In- 
tereft,   but  that  of  another,  becaufe   the 
Duke  of  Milany  in  Recompenfe   for  the 
Afliftance    he    had     received    from    the 
T  2  Arch- 
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A-2D-  Archduke,  had  agreed  to  take  the  Salt 
(y-VNjof  him;  and  that  he  would  yet  inter- 
pofe  his  Endeavours  that  his  Brother, 
on  receiving  in  Compenfation  a  hand- 
fome  Sum  of  Money,  fhould  give  his 
Confent,  not  for  Perpetuity,  as  was  ex- 
preffed  in  the  Article,  but  during  the 
Life  of  the  Pontiff.  Nor  did  he  admit 
of  the  Article  relating  to  Benefices,  un- 
Jefs  to  what  was  exprelfed  in  the  In- 
vefliturcwereaddedtheClaufe,  "what  had 
been  pra&ifed  by  the  Kings  his  Predecef- 
fors." 

On  account  of  thefe  Difficulties  the 
Pope  refufed  to  accept  the  Letters  of 
Ratification,  and  to  fend  his  own  to 
Ccefar,  demanding  that,  fince  Coefar  had 
not  ratified  within  the  Term  of  Four 
Months,  according  to  the  Promife  of 
the  Viceroy,  the  Florenti?ies  mould  be 
reimburfed  the  One  Hundred  Thoufand 
Ducats.  To  this  Demand  he  received 
an  Anfwer,  rather  captious  and  cavilling 
than  reafonable  and  folid :  That  the 
Condition  of  the  Reftitution  of  the  One 
Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats  was  not  in- 

ferted 
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ferted  in  the  Inflrument,  but  promifed,  A-  D* 
'to  a  feparate  Article,  by  the  Agents  of(-/rv%j 
the  Viceroy,  with  an  Oath,  nor  had 
any  Reference  to  the  Ratification  of 
the  Confederacy,  which  Cafar  had  ra- 
tified within  the  Term  of  Four  Months, 
and  fent  the  Letters  of  Ratification  in 
due  Form.  The  Pontiff  alfo  came  to 
have  Notice  that  the  Talk  of  all  the 
Court  of  Cafar  fully  difcovered  their ?££* 
evil.  Difpofition  towards  the  Affairs  of  five  of 
Italy,  and  he  knew  alio  that  the  Gene-p^/r,* 
rals  of  his  Army  went  about  to  per- 
fuade  him  that,  in  order  to  fecure  Italy 
wholly  to  himfelf,  it  was  the  beft  Way 
to  caufe  Modetia  to  be  reftored  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  reinftate  the  Ben- 
tivogli  in  Bologna,  and  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  Dominion  of  Florence,  Sie?ia, 
and  Lucca,  as  Towns  appertaining  to 
the  Empire  Finding  himfelf  therefore 
full  of  Anxiety  and  Sufpicion,  and  at  a 
Lofs  where  to  apply  for  Support,  and  be- 
ing appriied  that  the  French  offered  to 
give  up  Italy  as  a  Prey  to  Cafar,  he 
was  of  neceflity  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  Temporifing  and-Diffimulation. 

T  3  Tan 
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A.    D. 
1525. 
Wv--J     The  Pontiff  was  at  this    Time   em* 

ployed  in  negotiating  an  Accommodation 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Viceroy, 
who,   befides    obliging  themfelves  anew 
to  defend  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  for  the 
future,  demanded   of  them  a  very  large 
Sum  of  Money  by    way  of    Satisfa&ion 
for  Non-obfervance  of    the'paft  Confe- 
deracy.    Many  were  the  Reafons  which 
inclined    the    Venetia?ts  to  yield    to  Ne- 
ceffity,    many    which,   on    the  contrary, 
moved   them  to   ftand    in    Sufpenfe  $  fo 
that  their  Counfels  were    variable,     and 
full   of   Irrefolution.       At   laft  however, 
after  many  Difputes,  aftonifhed,  like  the 
reft,    at    ib    great    a    Vidtory    of   Cafar, 
and    feeing    themfelves     {landing    alone 
and  deftitute  on    all    Sides,    they    com- 
miffioned  their  Ambaffador  Pieiro  da  Pe- 
faro,  who  refided  with    the  Viceroy,    to 
confirm  the  League  anew,  in   the   fame 
Manner  as  it  had  been  done  before,  but 
paying  Cafar,     in   Satisfaction    for    what 
was  part,  Eighty  Thoufand  Ducats.      But 
the    Viceroy  farther  infifting,    and  abfo- 
lutely    determining    not   to    renew   the 

Con- 
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Confederacy  unlefs  they  paid  One  Hun- 
dred Thoufand,  it  happened,    as    it  of- 
ten  falls  out  in    Affairs  which   are   de- 
bated with   an    ill   Will,    that  fo   much 
Time  was  fpent  in  difputing  about  this 
fmall   Sum,   that  the    Venetians   received 
Notice    that    the   King  of  England  was 
no  longer   fo  much  incenfed  againft  the 
French     as     had    been    hitherto   appre- 
hended ;     and    befides,     fuch   a    Multi- 
tude of    German   Foot   in   the   Imperial 
Army,  after   Payment  of   their  Arrears, 
were  difmiffed,  that  the  Ve?ittian  Senate, 
fecure    of    not    being  molefted    for   the 
prefent,  refolved   to  ftand  a  little  longer 
in  Sufpenfe,   and  to  referve  to  themfelves,  Treaty 
as     much     as    poffible,    the    Liberty    ofbetv^cn 
taking  fuch    Refolutions    as,    from    theroyand 
univerfal  Progrefs  of  Affairs,  they  faou\dFe"etia"4 
conclude    to  be  mod:    for  their  Advan- 
tage. 

These  Caufes,  befides  a  conflant  De- 
fire  to  put  the  Thing  in  Execution,  fti- 
mulated  the  Viceroy  and  the  other 
Generals  to  remove  the  Peribn  of  the 
French  King  into  a  fecure  Place,  judg- 
T4  ing 
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£  D-  ing  that,  from  the  bad  Difpofition  of  all 
t^^-v^O  around  them,  they  could  not  keep  him 
without  Danger  in  jtfie  Dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan. They  refolved  therefore  to  con- 
duct him  to  Genoa,  and.  from  thence  by 
Sea  to  Naples,  in  order  to  confine  him 
in  Cajlel  Nuovo,  where  an  Apartment  was 
already  prepared  for  him.  The  King 
was  extreamly  concerned  at  this  Re- 
folution,  for  it  had  been  his  ardent 
Defire  from  the  Beginning  to  be  con*, 
ducted  to  Spain,  flattering  himfelf,  I  know 
not  whether  from  imagining  the  natural 
Difpofition  of  others  the  fame  with  his 
own,  or  becaufe  Men  are  apt  to  deceive 
themfelves  with  vain  Hopes  of  what 
they  eagerly  defire,  that,  if  he  were  once 
admitted  to  Cafars  Prefence,  he  could, 
either  trufting  to  his  Goodnefs,  or  by 
the  Conditions  he  intended  to  propofe 
to  him,  eafily  prevail  upon  him  to  fet 
him  at  Liberty.  The  Viceroy  ardent- 
ly defired  the  fame  for  the  Exaltation 
of  his  own  Glory,  but  being  retrained 
from  executing  his  Defign  by  Fear  of 
the  FrenchFltet,  Montmorency,  by  common 
Confent,  was   difpatched  to  Madam  the 

Re^ 
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Regentefs,    and     obtaining    of    her    Six  A-    D- 
Light  Gallies  of  thofe  that  were  in  thej^j 
Port    of  Marfei/les,   on    a   Promife   that, 
as  foon  as  the  King  was  arrived  in  Spain, 
they    mould    be    reftored,     he   returned 
with   them  to  Porto   Fino>   whither   the 
Perfotfi    of  the   King   was    already  con- 
ducted.    Thefe   Gallies,  joined  with  Six- 
teen others  of  Cafar's,  that   had  at  firft 
been    defigned   to    convey  him  to   Na- 
ples,  and  all  manned  with   Spanifo  Foot, 
on    the    Seventh    Day  of  June  fet  Sail, 
fteering  their   Courfe  for    Spain  (whileKingof 
not  only  the  Italian  Princes,  but  all  theFr'f' 

}  conducted 

Imperial  Generals,  and  Bourbon,  afluredtotya/*. 
themfelves  that  the  King  was  on  his 
Voyage  to  Naples)  and,  after  a  profper- 
ous  Navigation,  arrived  in  Eight  Days 
at  Rofes,  a  Port  of  Catalonia,  to  the  in- 
expreffible  Joy  of  Ccefar,  who  knew 
nothing  till  that  Day  of  this  Refolution. 
On  the  firft  Notice  of  the  Kings  Arri- 
val he  gave  Orders  that,  in  all  Places 
through  which  he  pafled,  he  mould  be 
received  with  the  greateft  Honours  5  but 
took  Care  however,  till  it  mould  be 
ptherwife    determined,    that    he   ihould 

be 
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A-  D-  be  kept  under  fafe  Cuftody,  in  the  Caf- 
25Jtle  of  Sciativa    near   Valentia,  a  Caftle 
appropriated  by    the   Kings  of  Aragon, 
in  antient   Times,  to  the  Imprifonment 
of  great  Men,  and    in   which   the  Duke 
of  Calabria  had    laft    of   all    for    many 
Years   been   confined.     But  this  Refolu- 
tion  appearing  too  rigorous   to  the  Vice- 
roy,   and  very  different    from   the  Pro- 
mifes  he  had   made  the    King  in   Italy > 
he    obtained   of  Ccefar,   by    his  Letters; 
that,    till    a  new  Refolutionj  he  fhould 
have  a  Refidence  in  a  Country  Seat  near 
Valentia,   where   he    had    the   Conveni- 
ence  of  Hunting   and   other  Diverfions. 
After  the    Viceroy    had   fettled    him    in 
this  Place  under  a  fufficient  Guard,  leaving 
with  him  General   Alarcmie,    in     whofe 
Cuftody   he    had    continually    remained, 
he   waited,    together  with    Montmorency § 
on  Cafary  to  report  to  him  the  State  of 
Italy,  and    of    Affairs    hitherto    debated 
with  the  King,  advifing  him,  for  many 
Reafons,    to  think   ferioully    of   coming 
to     fome   Agreement    with    him,     fmce 
he   could  expecl:  no  fincere   Friendfhip, 
nor  faithful  Alliance   from  the   Italians, 

Ccefar 
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Ceefar  therefore,  after  he  had  heard  the  A-   D- 
Viceroy  and    Montmorency,   refolved  that«J5* 
the   King  ot  France  fhould   be  conduct- 
ed to  Caftile,  and  confined  in  the  Caftle 
of  Madrid,  a  Place  at   a   great  Diftance 
from  the  Sea,  and   from  the  Borders  of 
France,  where,  tho'  be  was  treated  with 
all    the  Ceremonies  and  Reverence  due 
to  fo    great   a   Prince,     he    was     under 
careful  and    Ariel:  Cuftody,  wTith  Leave 
to  ride  out  feveral  Times  in  a  Day  en 
a  Mule.     Nor  did  Ceefar  confenfr  to  ad- 
mit him  into  his  Prefence  till  an  Agree- 
ment fhould  either  be  fettled,  or  brought 
to   fuch    a    Forwardnefs   as    fhould  give 
certain   Hopes  of  fettling  it.     And  that 
this  Agreement  fhould  be  negotiated  by 
an    honourable    Perfon,    and    in    Effect 
the  fame  as  the  King,  Montmorency  was 
difpatched    with    Speed     to    France,  to 
procure  the  Coming  of  the  Dutchefs  of 
jUencon,    the    King's   Sifter,    a   Widow, 
with    full    Power    to  conclude    an  Ac- 
commodation ;    and,    to  prevent  all  Ob- 
stacles   from    new  Difficulties,   a  Truce 
was  foon   after  made  between  Cafar  and 
the  Government  of  France  till   the  End 

of 
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A-  D-  of  December  next  enfuing.  Ccefar  alio 
^J-£lw  ordered  that  Part  of  the  Gallies  which" 
came  with  the  Viceroy  fhould  return 
to  Italy,  for  conveying  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  to  Spain,  without  whofe  Pre- 
fence  he  declared  he  would  make  no 
Agreement  -,  but  the  Gallies  for  Want 
of  Money  were  but  flowly  equipped. 

,    Caesar  feeming  much  difpofed  to  an 
univerfal   Peace  among   Christians,     and 
at  the  fame  time   to  put  in   Order   the 
Affairs  of  Italy,  follicited  with  many  In- 
ftances    the    Pontiff  to   haften   the  De- 
parture   of     Cardinal      Salviati,     or    of 
other  proper   Perfons,  with  full  Powers. 
And  as    he  had  determined  to  join   in 
Matrimony    with  the  Infanta  of  Portu- 
gal,   his     Coufm-German,     and     confe- 
quently   related    to   him   in    the  fecond 
Degree,  he  difpatched  Lopes  JJrtado    to 
?^     the   Pontiff,  to   demand  a    Difpenfationr 
Bifpenfa-  having  firft  excufed  himfelf  to  the  King 
^°anrrto  hisof  England,  by   declaring  that  he  knew 

Coufin-    not  how  to  refift  the  Will  of  his  Peo- 
German.  ^      gy    tfae    fame    jr^^    who    ^   Gu(.. 

at  the  End  of  July,  he  fent  the  Privi- 
leges 
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leges  of  the  Inveftiture  of  the  Dutchy  A.  d. 
of  Milan  to  Francefco  Sforza,  on  Con-<J^*J 
dition  of  his  paying  down  One  Hun- 
dred Thoufand  Ducats,  and  obliging 
himfelf  to  pay  Five  Hundred  Thoufand 
more  at  different  Times,  and  to  take 
Salt  from  the  Archduke  his  Brother. 
He  alfo  carried  Orders  for  all  the  Troops  His  Or- 
in  the  Marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  except  theder5* 
Spanijh  Foot,  to  be  difbanded,  that 
Six  Hundred  Men  at  Arms  fliould  re- 
turn to  the  Kingdom  of  JSFaplesy  and 
the  reft  remain  in  the.  Dutchy  of  Mi* 
lany  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara 
fhould  be  Captain  General  of  the  Ar- 
my. To  thefe  Orders  Ccejar  added  that 
a  Sum  of  Money  which  he  had  re- 
mitted to  Genoa  for  fitting  out  Four 
Caraques,  with  an  Intention  of  paffing 
immediately  into  Italy  in  Perfon,  fhould 
be  appropriated  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Ar- 
my, for  he  had  determined  not  to 
leave  Spain  at  prefent,  and  that  the 
Protonotary  Caracciolo  fliould  repair  from 
Milan  to  Venice,  with  a  Com  million 
to  induce  that  Senate  to  a  new  Con- 
federacy,   or    at    leafl    that    every     one 

might 
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J-  D-  might  be  fatisfied  that    all  his   A&ions 
cJJl^j  tended   to  the  univerfal  Peace  of  Chri- 

ftians. 

Pope  and  But  the  Removal  of  the  King  of 
Venetians  prance  into  Spain  had  given  very  great 
theRemo-Uneafmefs  to  the  Pope  and  the  Vene- 
jW|-lfe«i  becaufe,  as  the  Army  of  Ccefar 
France,  was  pretty  -  much  dimircifhed,  it  appear- 
to  them  that,  in  whatever  Part  of.  Italy 
the  King's  Perfon  was  Confined,  the 
Neceffity  of  keeping  him  well  guarded 
Would  fufficiently  embarafs  the  Ccefa- 
reans  y  whence  either  fome  Opportunity 
might  ealily  prefent  itfelf  for  fet* 
ting  him  at  Liberty,  or  at  leaft  the 
Difficulty  of  conducting  him  to  Spain, 
or  the  little  Security  of  holding  him 
in  Italy,  would  conftrain  Ccefar  to  mo- 
del the  public  Affairs  by  the  Patterns 
of  Honour  and  Juitice.  But  when  they 
faw  that  he  was  gone  for  Spain,  and 
that  he  himfelf,  deceived  withvainHopesby 
his  Enemies,  had  furnifhed  hem  with  the 
Means  for  conveying  him  into  a  fecure 
Prifon,  they  perceived  that  whatever 
was  the  Subject  of  Treaties  or   Debates 

was 
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was  abfolutely  in  the  Power  of  Ccefar, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  founded  on 
the  Negotiations  and  Offers  of  the 
French.  Hence  Ccefari  Reputation  eVery 
Day  increafing,the  Laws  of  all  Proceedings 
were  begun  to  be  expedted  from  that 
Court. 


Nor  am    I  certain  whether  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  and   the  Marquis  of  Pefca-™*J™* 
ra   were  not,  tho'  for  different  Reafons,Mifunder- 
as  much     diffa'tisfied     that    the   Viceroy bmvam 
had,  without  their  Knowledge,  conducT:-^/^5 
ed  thef  moft  Chriftian  King  to   Spain  :GcncraIs- 
Bourbon,  becaufe,   finding  himfelf  driven 
out  of  France  on  account  of  the  Friend-  \ 

fhip  which  he  had  contracted,  with  the 
Emperor,  it  more  concerned  him  than 
any  other  to  be  preTent  at  all  the  Ne- 
gotiations for  an  Agreement ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  difpofed  to  pafs  alfo  hini- 
felf  into  Spain,  but  being  neceflitated 
to  wait  the  Return  of  the  Gallies  which 
were  gone  with  the  Viceroy,  he  delay- 
ed his  Departure  longer  than  he  could 
have    wiflied  :     And     the   Marquis  was 

not 
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<*•  D-    not  only   provoked  at   his    being  flight- 

^l^ljed  by    the  Viceroy,   but  alfo  diffatisfied 

.    with  Ccefar  for  not    acknowledging,    as 

Marquis     ,         r        /    ,       .  ,  ~  •  i  • 

ofPe/carahe  fancied,  in  a  due  Proportion,  his 
^^ Merits,  and  the  noble  Exploits  per- 
Gi-ounds.  formed  by  him  in  the  late  Wars,  and 
efpecially  in  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  from 
which  Vidtory  he  had  acquired  more 
Glory  than  all  the  reft  of  the  Gene- 
rals ;  and  yet  it  feemed  to  him  that 
Ccefar  was  lavifh  enough  of  his  Ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Viceroy,  beftow- 
ing  on  him  all  his  Praifes,  and  Marks 
of  Efteem.  This  the  Marquis  no  long- 
er able  to  bear,  wrote  Letters  to  Ccefar 
full  of  moft  bitter  Invedtives  againfl 
the  Viceroy,  complaining  that  he  had 
been  undefervedly  flighted  by  him  to 
fuch  a  Degree  as  not  to  be  thought 
worthy  to  be  at  leaft  privy  to  fuch  a  Re- 
folution ;  and  that  if  Matters  had  been 
ordered,  and  Meafures  taken  in  purfu- 
ance  of  the  Viceroy's  Counfels  and  De- 
termination, not  only  the  King  of  France 
would  not  have  been  taken,  but  as  foon 
as  Milan  was  loft  the  Ccefarean  Army 
would  have  abandoned  the  Defence  of 

Lombardy> 
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Lombardy,  and  retired  to  Naples:  That 
he  was  gone  to  triumph  for  a  Victory 
in  which  it  was  notorious  to  the  whole 
Army  that  he  had  no  Share  ;  and  that 
being  in  the  Heat  of  the  Battle  he  loft 
all  Courage  and  Counfel,  and  was  heard 
by  many  to  cry  out  feveral  Times,  "  We 
are  undone  -"  which,  if  he  fliould  deny  if, 
he  offered  himfelf  ready  to  prove  to  his 
Face,  according  to  the  military  Laws, 
with  Arms  in  Hand.  The  Diicontcnt 
of  the  Marquis  was  increafed,  becaufe 
when,  immediately  after  the  Victory,  he 
had  fent  to  take  PoiTeffion  of  Carpi y 
with  an  Intention  to  obtain  that  Town 
of  Cafar  for  himfelf,  his  Defire  was 
fruftrated,  becaufe  Cafar,  having  granted 
it  to  Profpero  Colonna  two  Years  before^ 
declared  that,  tho'  he  had  never  received 
the  Inveftiture,  he  was  refolved,  for  the 
Benefit  of  Vefpafiano  his  Son,  to  pre- 
ferve  to  the  Memory  of  Profpero  dead 
that  Reward  which  he  had  given  to 
the  Merit  and  Services  of  him  living. 
This  Reafon,  tho'  it  was  juft  and  grate- 
ful, and  the  Marquis  ought  to  have 
been  pleafed    with   Examples  of '  Grati- 

Vol.VIII.  U  tude, 
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A-.  D-  tude,  if  on  no  other  account,  vet  becaufe 
they  increafed  the  Hopes  that  his  great  Ser- 
vices would  in  time  come  to  be  rewarded, 
had  however  no  Effedt  upon  him.  For, 
as  he  had  a  high  Opinion  of  himfelf, 
he  thought  it  fit  that  this  Defire  in 
him,  fprung  from  a  covetous  Ambition, 
and  an  implacable  Hatred  borne  to  the 
Name  of  Profpero,  fhould  be  preferred 
to  all  other,  tho'  never  fo  juft,  Regards. 
Wherefore  he  made  moft  heavy  Com- 
plaints againft  Ccefar  and  the  whole 
Council,  and  lamented  his  Cafe  fo  pub- 
licly in  Italy,  and  with  fuch  Deteftati- 
ons  of  Ccefar  s  Ingratitude,  as  gave  En- 
couragement to  others  to  attempt  the 
Execution  of  new  Projects.  Hence 
was  Cafary  even  if  he  had  entertained  no 
Thoughts  of  making  any  farther  Sei- 
zures in  Italy y  furnifhed  with  a  juft 
Caufe,  and  in  a  manner  neceffitated  to 
form  new.  Schemes  ;  and  even,  fuppo- 
fing  that  he  had  ambitious  Ends,  he 
had  Opportunities  of  covering  them  with 
the   moft  plaufible   Pretences,  and   moft 

t^ecious   Colourings  that  his  Heart  could 
aVe  wifhed  5  and  becaufe  this  was    the 

Origin 
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Origin  of  very  great    Movements,    it  is  A-  D- 
necefl;iry   that  it   mould  be  very  partial- u^i^ 
larly  explained. 

The  War  which,  in  the  Time  ofCaufes  of 
Leo  X.  was  commenced  by  him  and^io°8m* 
Cafar  for  driving  the  King  of  France™  ltalJ* 
out  of  Italy,  was  undertaken  under  Pre- 
tence of  reftoring  Francefco  Sforza  to 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan  -,  and  tho'  in  the 
Execution  of  it,  after  the  Vi&ory  was 
obtained,  he  was  put  in  Pofleffion  of 
that  State,  and  of  the  Caftle  of  Milan^ 
and  of  the  other  FortrefTes  as  foon  as 
they  were  recovered,  yet,  from  the 
Splendor  and  flourifhing  State  of  that 
Dutchy,  and  the  Conveniency  of  its  Situa- 
tion, many  were  flill  apprehenflve,  as 
they  had  been  from  the  Beginning,  that 
Cafar  afpired  to  the  Sovereignty,  fancy- 
ing to  themfelves  that  the  powerful 
Oppofition  which  he  met  with  from  the 
King  of  France  was  the  Caufe  that  as 
yet  he  concealed  his  ambitious  Defire, 
becaufe  he  would  otherwife  have  put 
the  People  in  a  Ferment,  who  were 
ardendy  defirous  of  Francefco  Sforza, 
U  2  and 
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J-  D-  and  have  ftirred  up  againft  him  all 
''  i  Italy,  which  would  by  no  means  be  fa- 
tisfied  at  fuch  an  Increafe  of  his  Gran- 
deur. Francefco  Sforza  therefore  held 
that  Dutchy,  but  under  very  great  Sub- 
jection, and  Burdens  almoft  intolerable. 
For  his  whole  Refort  for  defending  him- 
felf  againft  the  Freneh  confifting  in  Gr- 
far  and  his  Army,  he  was  neceffitated 
not  only  to  refpedt  him  as  his  Prince, 
but  alfo  to  ftoop  to  the  Will  of  his 
Generals,  and  was  forced  to  maintain 
thofe  Troops  which  were  not  paid  by 
Ccefar,  fometimes  by  giving  them  Mo- 
ney, which  he  drew  from  his  Subjects 
with  very  great  Strainings  and  Difficul- 
ties, fometimes  by  fuffering  them  to 
live  at  Difcretion,  now  in  one  Quarter, 
then  in  another  of  his  State,  except  in 
the  City  of  Milan.  Thefe  Proceedings, 
tho'  very  grievous  in  themfelves,  were 
yet  rendered  intolerable  by  the  Tem- 
per of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  avari- 
cious, fraudulent,  and,  when  they  have 
Room  for  difplaying  their  natural  Dif- 
pofition,  moft  infolent.  The  Dangers 
however  which    hung    over    the  People. 

from 
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froin  the  French,  to  whom  they  were  A-  D# 
bitter  Enemies,  and  the  Hopes  that  their  C^v^J 
Troubles  would  fome  Time  or  other 
have  an  End,  made  them  bear  even 
beyond  their  Strength,  and  more  than 
their  Means  would  admit.  But  after 
the  Victory  of  Pavia  the  People  could 
no  longer  endure  to  fee  the  fame  Ne- 
ceffities  ceafed,  iince  the  King  was  taken 
Prifoner,  and  yet  to  feel  themfelves  la- 
bouring under  the  fame  Calamities,  and 
therefore  demanded  that  all  or  the  grea* 
ter  Part  of  the  Army  fhould  be  re- 
moved out  of  that  Dutchy.  The  Duke, 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  nothing  of 
the  Sovereignty  but  the  bare  Name, 
was  eagerly  delirous  of  the  Removal,  and 
the  more  becaufe  he  apprehended  that 
Gafafj  now  fecure  of  the  King  of  France, 
would  either  feize  on  his  State  for  him- 
felf,  or  grant  it  to  Perfons  who  fhould 
wholly  depend  on  him.  This  Sufpi- 
cion,  which  arofe  from  the  very  Nature 
cf  Things,  was  not  a  little  increafed  by 
the  infolent  Speeches  thrown  out  by  the 
Viceroy  before  he  conducted  the  King 
of  France  into  Spain,  and  alfo  hy  the 
U  3      .  other 
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A-  D-  other  Generals,  and  by    the    Marks  of 
(>vsj  Difrefpeft    which    they    Ihewed    to  the 
CafariMi  Thike,  as  well  as  by  their  openly  wifh- 
pefted  of  ;ng  that   Cafar  would  opprefs  him,  but 
the  Dut-°  much  more   when     Cafar  having,   after 
chyof     many   Delays,    put  into   the    Hands    of 
the  Viceroy  the  Articles  of  the  Invefti- 
ture,  that  Minifter,  in  offering  it  to  the 
Duke,  had  demanded  that,  for  the  Reim- 
burfement  of  the  Charges   which  Cafar 
Caufes  of  had  been    at    for    the   Acquifition    and 
Sufpicion*  Defence  of  that  State,  he   fhould  pay  at 
certain  Times    One    Million    and  Two 
Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats ;     So   exor- 
bitant a  Charge,  that  the  Duke  was  oblig- 
ed   to  have  recourfe  to   Cafar  for  redu- 
cing it  to  a  tolerable  Sum  *  !     But  thefe 
Difficulties    raifed     a    Doubt   that   thofe 
extravagant  Demands  were  interpofed  in 
order   to   delay  the   Inveftiture.       There 
have  fince  been   alledged,  by  thofe  who 
have    endeavoured    to    excufe     Fra?icefco 
Sforza     from     Neceffity,     many    other 

Caufes 

*  The  Viceroy  in  making  this  Demand  affirmed  that  it 
was  nor  by  way  of  Sale,  for  the  Emperor  had  fpent  a 
greater  Sum  in  acquiring  that  State.     Ca^lla, 
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Caufes  that  juftly  raifed  bis  Sufpicion,  A-  D- 
and  particularly  his  having  received  (J^j 
Notice  that  the  Generals  had  appointed 
to  detain  him,  for  which  Reafon,  when 
he  was  called  by  the  Viceroy  to  a 
certain  Meeting,  he  had  refufed  .  to  go, 
feigning  himfelf  fick;  and  obferved  the 
fame  Caution  as  to  all  other  Places  where 
they  had  it  ip  their  Power  to  offer 
him  Violence.  This  Sufpicion,  whether 
true  or  vain,  was  the  Caufe  that  when 
he  faw  there  were  but  few  Troops  {eft 
in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  Part  of  the. 
Spaniards  being  gone,  firft  with  the 
Viceroy,  and  afterwards  with  Bourbon  in- 
to Spain,  and  many  alfo  who  had  en- 
riched themfelves  by  fuch  vaft  Plunder, 
having  retired  one  after  another  into  va- 
rious Places,  and  confidered  alfo  the 
high  Indignation  which  appeared  in  the 
Marquis  of  PeJ car  a,  applying  his  Thoughts 
on  fecuring  himfelf  from  this  Danger, 
he  entered  into  Hopes  that,  with  the 
Confent  of  the  Marquis,  he  might  get 
rid  of  the  Army.  The  Author  of  this 
Counfel  was  Girolamo  Morone,  his  Greaf 
Chancellor,  and    of  the   highefl  Autho- 

y  4  rity 
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A.  D.   rity  with    him,   and   for  his  Wit.  Elo- 
t^v>j9uence*    Dexterity,    Invention,  and  Ex- 
Character  Per*encc>  anc^  f°r  his  often  refuting,  with 
tfMorone.  the  greatefl   Conftancy,    the  Shocks    of 
adverfe  Fortune,  was  a    noted   Man    in 
our  Times,  and  would  have  been  more 
fo,  if  thofe  Talents    had    been    accom- 
panied with  a  greater  Sincerity  of  Mind, 
a   Love   of  Honefty    and    Juftice,    and 
with  fuch   a   Maturity  of  Judgment,   as 
that  his   Counfels  had  not  been  often  ra- 
ther precipitous  or  imprudent,  than  ho- 
nourable and  circumfped:. 

This  Minifter,  founding  the  Mind  of 
the  Marquis  in  their  private  Conference, 
pufhed  the  Matter  fo  far  that  they  had 
under  Debate  the  cutting  thofe  Troops 
in  Pieces,  and  making  the  Marquis 
King  of  Naples,  provided  they  could 
procure  the  Concurrence  of  the  Pope 
and  Venetians.  The  Pontiff,  full  of  Suf- 
picion  and  Anxiety,  being  confulted  by 
the  Direction  of  Morone,  did  not  feem 
at  all  averfe  to  the  Project,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  difcover  the  Plot, 
but  to  prepare  himfelf  a  Refuge  in  cafe 

it 
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it  did  not  fucceed,  under  a  Show  of  A-  D- 
Affedtion,  admonifhed  Ccefar  to  keep^^^^j 
his  Generals  well  contented.  The  Ve- 
netians embraced  the  Scheme  with  great 
Eagernefs,  and  every  one  perfuaded 
themfelves  they  mould  find  no  lefs  Rea- 
dinefs  in  the  Mother  of  the  King  of 
France^  who  was  already  fenfible  that 
fince  her  Son  was  arrived  in  Spain  his 
Deliverance  would  not  proceed  with 
that  Facility  as  had  been  imagined.  It 
is  not  doubted  but  that  fuch  a  Projedt 
would  have  fucceeded,  if  the  Marquis 
of  Pefcara  had  fincerely  proceeded  againft 
Ccefar  \  but  whether  he  hearkened  to 
thofe  Counfels  at  firft,  or  not,  there  are 
various  Opinions  even  among  the  Spa- 
niards, and  in  the  Court  of  Cafar  it- 
felf.  The  Generality,  making  an  Efti- 
mate  of  the  Times,  and  of  the  Move- 
ments of  Affairs,  have  believed  that,  in, 
the  Beginning,  he  really  concurred  with 
the  reft,  but  that  afterwards,  on  con- 
fidering  the  Multitude  of  Difficulties 
that  might  arife  in  Procefs  of  Time, 
And  deterred  efpecially  by  the  continu- 
al 
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A.  D.  al  Negotiations  of  the  French  with  Ca- 

2XX—Jar->  anc*  at  ^  ty  ^e  Refolution  taken 
to  fend  the  Dutchefs  of  Akn$on  to  Gr- 
far>  he  took  other  Meafures.  Some  go 
forth :.',  and  affirm  that  he  fo  long 
delayed  to  give  Notice  to  Ccefar  of  the 
Innovations  that  were  contriving  in  Italy  % 
till  Advice  of  the  Plot  coming  from 
Antonio  da  Leva,  and  Marino  Abbot  of 
Ndgera,  Commiffary  in  the  Ccefarean 
Army,  all  the  Court  flood  amazed  at 
the  Silence  of  the  Marquis.  But,  how- 
ever the  Cafe  then  flood,  it  is  certain 
that  not  long  after  he  fent  Giovanni 
Battifta  Caftaldo  to  Cafar,  and  laid  open 
to  him  the  whole  Plot,  and  by  his 
Confent  continued  the  fame  Practices  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  that  he  might  dive 
into  the  Thoughts  of  every  one,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  Shifts  and  Power 
of  ever  denying  that  they  had  given 
their  Confent  to  the  Plot,  he  undertook 
of  himfef  to  fpeak  of  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  perfuaded  Moroite  to  ufe 
his  Intereft  with  the  Pontiff,  who  had 
very  lately  conferred  upon  him  the  per^ 
petual  Government  of  the  City  of  Be- 

ncvcntOy 
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neventOy  and    with  whom   the    Marquis  A-  D- 

himfelf  correfponded    with    the  greatefL — J^ 

Profeffions  of  Friendship  and  Service,  fo 

far  that    his  Holinefs  deputed   Domenico  )ofn,jng 

Sauli,    a    Genoeje,  with  a  Brief  of  Cre-*^ft 

dentials,  to  confer  with  him  oa  the  fame 

Subject. 

The  Articles  under  Debate  were  inTheArti- 
Subftance,  That  between  the  Pope,  theticlcs' 
Government  of  France,  and  other  States 
of  Italy  fhoiild  be  contracted  a  League* 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara  wa$ 
to  be  conftituted  Captain  General  ;  and 
that  the  faid  Marquis,  after  diftributing 
the  Spanijh  Infantry  into  Quarters  in 
different  Places  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mi* 
Ian,  fhould  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  follow  him, 
and  that  the  reft  with  Antonio  da  Levs% 
who  was  next  to  him  in  Command, 
{hould  be  ftripped  and  put  to  the  Sword  : 
And  that  the  Enterprife  on  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  fhould  be  undertaken  by 
the  joint  Forces  of  all  the  Confederates 
in  favour  of  the  Marquis,  on  whom 
the  Pope  was  to  confer  the  Inveftiture. 

To 
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A.  D.  To  all  this  the  Marquis  feemed  to  in- 
(Jji^jterpofe  no  other  Difficulty  than  that  he 
was  willing,  before  he.  ventured  any 
farther,  to  be  well  fatisficd  that  he  could 
undertake  fuch  an  Enterprife  without 
ftaining  his  Honour  and  Loyalty,  in 
cafe  it  mould  be  commanded  him  by 
the  Pope.  On  this  Point  it  came  to  be 
confidered,  to  whom  the  Marquis,  who 
was  a  Native,  and  a  Baron  of  fh£  King- 
dom of  Naples,  owed  moft  Obedience, 
whether  to  Cafar,  who,  by-  the  Inve- 
ftiture  of  the  Church,  had  the  Profits 
of  the  Dominion  of  that  Kingdom,  or 
to  the  Pontiff,  who,  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing fupreme  Lord,  had  the  direct  Do- 
minion. On  this  Article,  both  at  Mi- 
lan, by  Order  of  Francefco  Sforza,  and 
at  Rome,  by  Appointment  of  the  Pope, 
the  ableft  Civilians  were  confulted  very 
privately,  with  a  Suppreffion  of  the  true 
Names. 

The  Hopes  conceived  againft  Gefar 
were  increafed  by  the  Offers  of  the 
Princefs  Regent,  who  imagining  that 
Gefar  s  Neceffities,  or  at  leaft  his  Fears 

would 
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would  promote  the  Treaty  that  was  in  A-  D- 
Agitation  for  the  Delivery  of  her  Son,  <^-v%j 
follicited  the  taking  up  Arms,  promis- 
ing to  fend  into  Lo?nbardy  Five  Hun- 
dred Lances,  and  to  contribute  a  great 
Sum  of  Money  towards  the  Expences. 
Nor  was  Morone  wanting  to  confirm 
the  Minds  of  the  reft  in  this  Refolu- 
tion  \  for,  befides  demonflrating  the  Fa- 
cility, even  without  the  Affiftance  of 
the  Marquis  of  Pefcara,  of  deftroying 
that  Army,  which  was  confiderably  di- 
minifhed  in  Number,  he  promifed,  in  the 
Name  of  the  Duke,  that  if  the  Mar- 
quis did  not  ftand  firm  to  the  Mea- 
fures  concerted,  as  foon  as  the  other 
Defigns  were  in  Readinefs,  he  fhould 
be  fecured  in  the  Caftle  together  with 
the  other  Commanders  who  daily  re- 
forted  thither  to  confult.  Though  thefe 
Opportunities  appeared  very  promifing, 
they  would  not  have  been  thought  by 
the  Pontiff  fuificient  to  induce  him  to 
take  up  Arms  without  the  Marquis  of 
Pefcara,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  he  had  not 
heard  that  Provifions  were  ordered  to 
Genoa    for    fitting    out    Four   Caraques, 

and 
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A.  r>.  and  had  alfo  received  Information  from 
t^i^J  Spain  of  Ctefars  Inclination  to  pafs  in- 
to Italy.  Thefe  Advices  creating  him 
vaft  Uneafmefs,  both  from  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  prefent  Times,  and  from 
the  inveterate  Difpofition  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  to  whom  nothing  ufed  to  be 
more  dreadful  than  the  Coming  of  Ro- 
man Emperors  armed  into  Italy y  out  of 
a  Defire  to  obviate  that  Danger,  he 
difpatched,  with  Confent  of  the  Vene- 
tians >  privately  to  France,  one  Sigifmondo, 
Secretary  to  Alberto  da  Carpi,  a  "  Per- 
fon  of  Dexterity,  and  a  great  Confident 
of  the  Pope,  in  order  to  conclude  the 
Treaty  negotiated  with  Madam  the  Re- 
gentefs.  Sigijmondo,  riding  Poft,  was 
po  e,s  murdered  in  the  Night  by  fome  High- 
Envoy  towaymen,  near  the  Lagod  Ifeo,  in  the  Ter- 
muTderedritory  of  Brejcia.  This  Accident  not 
coming  to  Light  for  many  Days,  the 
Pontiff  much  doubted  that  the  Man  had 
been  way-laid,  and  taken  privately  into 
fome  Place  by  Orders  of  the  Imperial 
Generals,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marquis 
himfelf,   whofe  Proceedings,  on  account 

of 
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of  the   Delays  which  he  interpofed,  be-  >*•   D. 
gan  to  be  much  fufpected.  yj^***^j 

In  this  State  of  Affairs  arrived  Difpatches 
given  by  Ccejar  to  Lopes  Urtado,  who  lying 
iick  in  Savoy,  fent  them  by  a  proper  Mef- 
fenger  to  Milan,  with  Letters  Patent, 
veiling  the  Office  of  Captain  General  in  Marquis 
Che  Perfon  of  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara,0^*"* 
who,  to  continue  in  the  fame  Diflimu-  Captain 
lation  with  the  others,  pretended  thatGencraL 
he  was  not  very  well  pleafed  with  his 
Advancement,  tho*  he  immediately  ac- 
cepted of  the  Patent.  He  carried  alfo 
a  Commiffion  to  the  Protonotarv  Carac- 
ciolo  to  repair  to  Venice  in  the  Name 
of  Ccefar,  for  inducing  that  Senate  to  a 
new  Confederacy,  or  at  leaft  for  fatisfy- 
ing  all  Perfons  of  Ccejar 's  Defire  to  live 
in  Peace  with  all  Chriilian  Powers. 
Francefco  Sforza,  who  began  already  to 
labour  under  a  dangerous  Diforder,  ac- 
cepted of  the  Inveftiture  of  the  Dutchy, 
and  paid  towards  the  Coft  Fifty  Thou- 
sand Ducats,  but  did  not  on  that  account 
break  off  the  Negotiation  begun  with  the 
Marquis. 

Various 
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Va  rious  were  the  Opinions  whe- 
ther thefe  Difpatches  or  Inftrudtions  of 
Cafar  were  fincere  or  artificial  -,  for  ma- 
ny believed  that  it  was  not  his  real 
Intention  to  give  Peace  to  Italy:  O- 
thers  doubted  that,  under  Fear  of  new 
Movements,  he  was  willing  to  keep 
Men  under  Sufpenfe  with  various  Hopes, 
and  thought  of  gaining  Time  by  granting 
the  Inveftiture,  and  giving  in  Appear- 
ance a  Commifiion  for  calling  off  the 
Dubious  Army,  which  would  be  highly  accep- 
s*P  °f  table  to  all  Italy,  but  that  he  had  given 
private  Orders  to  his  Generals  not  to 
remove  the  Troops.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  afterwards  fome  who  perfuad- 
ed  themfelves  that  Cafar  was  before 
well  informed  by  the  Marquis  of  Pef- 
cara  of  the  Plot  carried  on  with  Mo- 
rone  >  and  had  therefore  given  fuch  Or- 
ders, not  that  they  fhould  be  obeyed, 
but  fhould  ferve  for  his  J  unification, 
and  by  thefe  Hopes  to  lull  the  Minds 
of  the  People  in  Security  till  a  proper 
Time  appeared  for  putting  his  Defigns 
in  Execution.      It  being  very  difficult, 

in 
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in  fo  doubtful    a  Cafe,    to  come  to  the  A-   D- 

*"  I  C2t. 

Knowledge  of  the  Truth,  efpecially* — ^j 
lince  it  is  not  known  whether  at  the 
Time  when  Giovanni  Battifta  Cajlaldo> 
fent  by  the  Marquis  to  make  a  Difco- 
very  of  the  Plot,  arrived  at  the  Court, 
Lopes  Vrtado  had  been  as  yet  difpatch- 
ed  3  but,  confidering  the  Steps  taken  af- 
terwards by  Cafar  in  many  Affairs,  it 
is  without  Doubt  lefs  fabulous  to  adopt 
for  Truth  the  better  and  more  favour- 
able Interpretation. 

The  Marquis  in  the  mean  time  con- Marquis 
tinued   to  entertain  Morone  and  the  re&°[p£ar* 

continues 

v/ith  the  fame  Hopes,  and  yet  to  delay  his  Difli- 
the  Execution  under  various  Pretences, muauon" 
for  which  he  had  an  Opportunity  given 
him  by  the  Sicknefs  of  the  Duke  of 
Mi/an,  which  increafed  to  fuch  a  De- 
gree that  every  one  expected  his  Death. 
For  all  the  Generals  pretending  that  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  that  State  would  revert 
to  Cafar,  the  fupreme  Lord  of  the  Fief, 
the  Marquis  would  not  only  be  prevented 
from  removing  the  Army,  but  be  un- 
der a  Neceffity  of  fending  for  Two 
Vol.  VIII.  X  Thou- 
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Thoufand  more  German  Foot,  and  to 
give  Orders  for  keeping  in  Readinefs  a 
greater  Number.  Such  a  powerful  Bo- 
dy of  Forces  quartered  in  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan,  he  alledged,  would  deprive  him 
of  the  Means  of  difbanding  or  injuring 
them,  but  gave  them  Hopes  that  he 
would  execute  the  Meafures  concerted 
between  them  as  foon  as  ever  it  lay 
in  his  Power.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
an  Opportunity  was  expected,  to  declare 
to  the  World,  by  his  Proceedings,  the  pro- 
found Reverence  he  had  for  the  Pon- 
tiff, he  freed  the  State  of  the  Church 
from  the  Garrifons  of  which  his  Ho- 
Jinefs  had   made  fuch  heavy  Complaints. 


But  at  the  fame  time  a  new  Acci- 
dent that  happened  in  Spain  had  like 
to  have  introduced  a  new  Scene  of 
Affairs:  For  the  King  of  France,  ex- 
Fraw  tremety  mortified  at  Cafars  refufing  tQ 
fickand  afford  him  his  Prefence  when  he  re- 
queued it,  took  it  fo  much  to  Heart 
that  he  fell  into  a  Diforder  while  he 
was  in  the  Caftle  of  Madrid,  which  re- 
duced him  to  fuch  Extremity,  that  the 

Phyiicians 


recovers. 
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Phyficians  appointed  to  attend  him  fig-  A-  D- 
nified  to  Cafar  that  there  were  no^l^J 
Hopes  of  his  Recovery  if  he  himfelf 
did  not  come  in  Perfon  to  comfort  him, 
and  give  him  Hopes  of  his  Liberty. 
While  he  was  propofing  to  go,  his  Great 
Chancellor  difluaded  him,  telling  him 
that  his  Honour  required  him  not  to  go 
thither,  unlefs  with  a  Difpolition  to 
releafe  him  immediately,  and  without 
any  Sort  of  Convention  :  Otherwife  it 
would  be  not  a  royal  but  mercenary 
Humanity,  and  a  Defire  to  procure  his 
Recovery  not  out  of  a  Tendernefs  of 
his  Health,  but  purely  from  a  Regard 
to  Self-intereft,  and  a  Fear  of  lofing  by 
his  Death  the  Opportunity  of  reaping  th« 
Fruits  expedted  from  the  Vidlory :  Advice 
certainly  deferving  Remembrance,  and 
worthy  to  be  accepted  by  fo  great  a  Prince  $ 
but  others  counielling  him  to  the  contrary, 
he  fet  out  Poft  to  pay  the  King  a  Vi- 
fit.  The  Vifitation  was  but  fhort,  be- 
caufe  the  mod  Chriftian  King  lay,  in  a 
manner,  at  the  Point  of  Death,  but  full 
of  kind  Words,  and  certain  Aflurances 
of  Releafement  immediately  upon  Reco- 
X  2  very. 
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very.  And,  whatever  was  the  Caufe» 
whether  the  Confolation  which  he  receiv- 
ed, or  that  Youth  was  of  itfelf  fuperior 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Diforder,  he  began 
after,  this  Vifit  to  find  fuch  Relief,  that 
in  a  few  Days  he  was  out  of  Danger, 
tho'  he  was  but  flow  in  recovering  his 
former  Health. 


But  neither  the  Difficulties  which  ap- 
peared  on  the    Part  of  Ccefar,  nor   the 
Hopes  given  by  the  Italians,  had  diverted 
the  Journey    of  Madame   d  Alenpn    to 
Spain,    becaufe  nothing  was  more  diffi- 
cult to    the  French   than   to   break    off 
the  Negotiations  for  an  Agreement  with 
thofe  who  had  it  in  their  Power  to  re- 
ftore   them    their   King;      and    nothing 
more  eafy  to  Ccefar  than  by  feeding  the 
French  with  Hopes  to  divert  them  from 
the  Thoughts  of  taking  up  Arms,    and 
Artful     hy   this    Artfulnefs  to  keep  the  Italians 
Condu&  jn   Sufpenfe,     fo    that    they  fhould    not 
'venture  to  take  new  Refolutidns  :     And 
thus  fometimes  by  flackening,  fometitnes 
by  ftraining    the  Reins  of  his  Conduct, 
.  he 
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he  held  the  Minds  of  all  in  Confufion  A-  D- 
and  Perplexity.  *_  5 

Madame  d  Alenpn  met  with  the 
Marks    of   a     gracious    Reception,   and 
Hopes     from     Ccefar,      but     the     Suc- 
cess of  her  Affair  proved  hard   and  dif- 
ficult.    For    in     a    Conference    on   the 
Fourth    Day  of    October,  when   fhe  re- 
quefled  of  him    his    Widow    Siller    in 
Marriage  for  the  King,   Ccefar  anfwered 
her  Demand   by  faying  that  it  was  not 
in  his  Power  without    the    Confent    of 
the   Duke  of  Bourbon.     The  other  Par- 
ticulars were   debated    by  Commiffioners 
appointed    on    each  Side,    Ccefar    obflr* 
nately  infilling  on  the  Reftitution  of  Bur- 
gundy as  his   proper  Inheritance,  and  the 
French    not  confenting  unlefs  he   would 
either  receive  it  in  Dowry,  or  have  it  legally 
tried    to   which    of    the  two    Princes  it 
belonged  ;  in    the  other   Conditions  the 
Parties   might    have    eafily   come    to   an 
Agreement.        But    there    remaining    fo 
wide  a  Difference  between  them  in  the 
Affair  of   Burgundy,    Madam    d'  Akncon 
at  lafl  returned  into  France,  without  ob- 
X  3  taining 
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A-  P'   taining  any  other    End   by  her  journey 
C^v>jthan     the    Opportunity    of    feeing    her 
Madam    Brother,   who,  at  parting   with  her,  de« 
returns  tofp^iring  .  now   more    than    ever    of  his 
without    liberty,  is   faid  to  have  ordered  her  to 
Succefs.    recommend,  on  his  Part,  to  his  Mother 
and  thofe  of  the  Council,   a  ftridl   Re- 
gard   to    the   Honour     and    Benefit  of 
the  Crown  of  France -,  without  any  Con- 
futation  of  his  Perfon  any  more  than 
if  he   were   dead.        The  Negotiations, 
however,    were   not  interrupted    by  her 
Departure,  for  there  remained    the  Pre* 
fident    of    Paris,    with   the    Bifhops   of 
Ambrun  and  Tarbe,  who  had  been  treat- 
ing   till    now,    but  with   fmall    Hopes, 
Ccejar  not  hearkening  to  any  Condition 
without  the  Reftitution  of  Burgundy,  nor 
the  King  con-fenting  to  yield  it  up  with- 
out the  utmoft  Neceflity. 

Cardinal  At  this  Time  arrived  at  Court  Car- 
Stahoiati  gjaai  Sakiati,  the  Pope's  Legate  :  He 
legate  :owas  received  by  Cafar  with  very  great 
CajaK     jjonour>    and    began     to    treat    of  the 

Heads  of  his  Cornmiffion,   which  princi-. 

pally  contained   the  Ratification    of   the 

Articles 
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Articles  ftipulated  by  the  Viceroy,  fol- 
liciting  alfo  the  Grant  of  the  Inve- 
fliture  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  the 
common  Security.  But  the  Viceroy 
himfelf  diffuaded  the  Reflitution  of  Reg* 
gio  and  Rubiera,  and  by  his  Advice,  and 
encouraged  by  the  Hopes  he  had  given 
him,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  defirous 
of  managing  his  own  Caufe  at  the  Court 
of  Gcefar,  having  obtained  of  the  Pontiff 
a  Promife  that  his  State  fhould  not  be 
molefted  by  him  for  fix  Months,  took 
a  Progrefs  as  far  as  the  Borders  of  thfc 
Kingdom  of  France,  with  a  Refolution 
to  pais  forwards;  but  the  Regentefs  re- 
fufmg  him  a  Pafs,  he  returned  at  kit 
to   Ferrara. 

There  came  alfo  on  the  Carpet  the 
Caufe,  between  the  Pontiff  and  Ccefary  of 
obtaining  a  Difpenfation  for  enabling 
Cafar  to  join  in  Matrimony  with  the 
Sifter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  marry,  tho'  he 
had  formerly  promifed  the  King  of 
England  with  an  Oath,  that  he  would 
never  take  any  other  for  his  Wife  thaa 
X  4  that 
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A.  D.  that  King's  Daughter.  The  Pontiff 
''  proceeded  but  flowly  in  granting  this 
Difpenfation,  being  perfuaded  by  many 
that  the  Defire  of  obtaining  this  Favour 
wouJd  render  defar  more  eafy  of  Com- 
pliance in  the  Points  under  Debate  ; 
or  at  leaft  that  it  was  an  imprudent 
Step,  if  a  War  mould  break  out  between 
them,  to  furnifh  him  with  Means  for 
accumulating  fuch  a  Mafs  of  Money 
as  he  would  certainly  accumulate  by 
this  Matrimony  ;  for  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal offered  him  in  Dowry  Nine  Hun- 
dred Thoufand  Ducats,  from  which  de- 
ducting that  Part  which  by  Agreement 
was  to  be  allowed  in  Payment  of  Debts 
contracted  by  him  to  the  King,  it  was 
fuppofed  there  would  remain  clear  to 
him  at  leaft  Five  Hundred  Thoufand 
Ducats,  befides  Four  Hundred  Thoufand 
Ducats,  which,  his  own  People  confent- 
ed  to  give  him  for  what  they  called 
Service-Money,  which,  taking  its  Rife  in 
antient  Times  from  the  Free  Will  of 
the  People  to  fuccour  the  Neceffities  of 
their  Kings,  was  reduced  to  an  ordina- 
ry and  ftated  Subfidy  -,  and  they  offer- 
ed 
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cd  beiides  to  give    him   Four  Hundred  A-   °- 

.  1  C2C. 

Thoufand  more  in  cafe  he  confummatedu— >r^j 
this  Matrimony.     On  the  other  fide  the 
Pontiff  knew  not  how  to  refift  the  Im- 
portunities of    the  Duke    of   Seffa,    the 
Cafarean  AmbafFador:     For   you  might  Foible  of 
obferve  in   him  an  almoft   conftant  Re-**0** 
pugnance    between    the    Difpofition    of 
Things    and    the    Execution   of    them, 
fince  being  by  Nature   extreamly  averfe 
from  granting  any  Favour  demanded  of 
him,  he  knew    not  alfo    how    to    raife 
Difficulties,   or  to  refufe  with   Conftan- 
cy,   but  often    fuffered    his   Will   to  be 
overcome    by  the  Importunities   of  the 
Petitioners  ;   fo  that  feeming  for  the  moll 
part  to  grant  what  was  requefted  more  out 
of  Fear  than   Favour,    he  did  not  pro- 
ceed in   this  Part   of  his   Conduct  with 
that  Conftancy,    nor  with   that  Majefty 
which     the     Greatnefs   of    his    Dignity, 
and  the  Importance  of  the  Bufinefs  un- 
der Negotiation  required.     Thus  is  hap- 
pened   with    refpedt  to    the  Difpenfation 
that   was   demanded,   where,    amidft  the 
inward  Struggles  of  his  own  Interefr,  on 
one  Side,  and  his   Softnefs  on  the  other, 

he 
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A.  D.  he  eafed  himfelf,  as  his  Cuftom  was, 
2£!£^on  the  Backs  of  others,  of  a  Load 
which,  I  know  not  whether  for  want 
of  Boldnefs,  or  Conftancy  of  Refolution, 
he  was  unable  to  fupport  himfelf.  He 
expedited  by  a  Brief  the  Difpenfation 
in  the  Form  demanded  by  Ccejar,  and 
fent  it  to  Cardinal  Salvwti,  with  an  Or- 
der that,  if  his  Affairs  with  Ccejar  took 
a  happy  Turn,  as  he  was  made  to  be- 
lieve they  would,  the  Cardinal,  as  foon 
as  h$  arrived  at  Court,  fhould  give  the 
Brief  to  Ccejar  $  otherwife  fhould  keep 
it  in  his  Cuftody  :  A  Commiffion  in 
which  the  Servant,  as  fhall  appear  in 
its  proper  Place,  fhewed  as  much  Weak- 
jiefs  and  Inconstancy  as  his  Lord. 

But  while  the  Cardinal  was  negoti- 
ating with  Ccejar  on  the  Heads  of  his 
Inftruftions,  and  was  Continually  fed 
with  Hopes  that  they  would  be  ratified 
according  to  his  Defire,  there  fell  out 
in  Lombardy  Events  ©f  a  very  different 
Tendency.  For  the  Duke  of  Milan  be- 
ing relieved  from  his  Diforder  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  believed  that  he 

was 
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was  at  leaft  out  of  Danger  of  dying  A-  D- 
foon,  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara,  who  hadw^yi* 
Orders  from  Ccefar  by  Caftaldo  above- 
mentioned  to  provide  againft  thofe  Dan- 
gers by  fuch  Means  as  he  thought  moft 
convenient,  refolved  to  make  himfelf 
Mafter  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  under 
a  Pretence  that  the  Duke,  by  the  Plot 
which  he  had  carried  on  with  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  Morone,  had  forfeited  the 
Rights  of  Inveftiture,  and  that  the  Fief 
was  reverted  to  Ccefar,  the  fupreme 
Lord.  The  Marquis  therefore  being  at 
Novara,  tho'  labouring  under  a  confi- 
derable  Diforder,  Part  of  the  Army  be- 
ing at  Pavia,  and  the  Germans  quarter- 
ed about  Lodi,  which  two  Cities  he 
had  caufed  to  be  fortified,  fent  unex- 
pectedly for  the  Troops  quartered  in 
Piedmont  and  in  the  Marquifate  of  &z- 
Juzzo„  which  laft  they  had  feized  foon 
after  the  Vidlory,  to  come  to  Novara, 
under  colour  of  diftributing  them  into 
Quarters  through  the  whole  State  of 
Milan.  He  fent  alfo  for  Moro?ie,  m 
whofe  Perfon,  it  may  be  faid,  confifled 
the  Importance  of  every  Thing  5  for  it 

was 
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A.  D.  was  certain  that  as  foon  as  he  fhould 
i  be  fecured  the  Duke  of  Milan,  being 
left  deftitute  of  Men  and  Counfel,  would 
make  no  Reiiftance;  but  while  he  was 
at  Liberty  it  might  be  doubted  that  by 
his  Parts,  by  his  Experience,  and  by 
his  Reputation,  he  would  greatly  obftrudl 
the  Execution  of  his  Defigns.  It  was 
alfo  neceflary  that  Ccefar  fhould  have  in 
his  Power  the  Perfon  of  Morons,  who 
had  been  the  Author  and  Inftrument 
of  all  the  fecret  Practices,  that  he  might 
be  enabled,  from  his  Procefs,  to  juftify 
the  Charge  againft  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  avoid 
than  Fate,  and  there  is  no  Remedy 
againft  predefined  Misfortunes,  Morone 
might  long  fince L  have  known  that 
what  was  concerted  with  the  Marquis 
of  Pefcara  would  not  take  Effect,  he 
knew  that  he  was  extreamly  hated  by 
all  the  Spanijh  Soldiers,  who  already 
talked  very  freely  of  his  Unfaithfulnefs, 
and  that  Antonio  da  Leva  had  threaten- 
ed in  Public  to  have  him  alTaffinated. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  had 
pot   confidered  the    Importance  of    his 

Perfon, 
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Perfon,  and  that  he  had  not  confidercd  A-  D- 
the  melancholy    Condition  of  the  Duke^^v-s^ 
or  Milan,  at  that  Time  ufelefs  and  of  no 
more  Signification  than  if  he  were  dead. 
Not  many  Days  before  the  Plotters  had 
been  in  Sufpenfe,  and   full  of  Jealoufies 
among    themfelves,    every   one     advifed 
him  not   to   go,  and   he    himfelf   flood 
in  doubt  whether   to  go  or  not.      And 
yet,  whether  he  had  his  Mind  ftill  pof- 
fefled    with  the  Difiimulation  and   Arti- 
fices of  the    Marquis,  or   relied   on  the 
great  Friendfhip  which    he   fancied    he 
had  contracted  with  him,  or,  trufting  to 
his  Word  of  Honour,  which,  as  he  faid 
afterwards,  he  had  obtained  of    him   in 
one  of  his  Letters,  or,    to    fpeak   more 
truly,    drawn  by    that    Neceffity  which 
drags  along  thofe  who    will   not    fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  led,  he    refolved  to  go 
as    it    were  to   a  manifeft   Prifon :       A 
Conduct    to   me    the  more  furprifing  as 
I   remember    to  have  heard    Morone  fay 
feveral  Times  in  the  Army,  in  the  Time 
of    Leo,    that     there    was    not    a    Man 
in    Italy    of     greater    Malignity,     or    of 
lefs    Faith     than     the    Marquis  of  P 

cara. 
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cara.     Morone  was  kindly    received    by 
him,  and  they  conferred   together   in   a 
Chamber    by    themfelves    on    the     firft 
Scheme  of  the  Plot,  and  of  cutting  the 
Throats  of  the   Spaniards    and    of  An- 
tonio da  Leva,  but    in    a  Place    where 
Antonio,   whom    the  Marquis  had  con- 
cealed behind  fome  Hangings   of  Tape- 
ftry,  heard  all  the  Difcourfe,  and  who,  a§ 
foon  as  the  Marquis  was  gone,  it  being  the 
Fourteenth  day  of  October,  took  Morons 
Morone    into  Cuftody,  and    committed    him    to 
Prifaner.  ^e  Caftle  of  Pavia,  whither  the  Mar- 
quis himfelf  went  to   examine  him  on 
the  Particulars  of  what  they  had  debat- 
ed   together*    and    where    he    gave   an 
ample  Detail   of  the   whole  Proceeding 
of  the  Confpiracy,  accufing.  the  Duke  of 
Milan  as  privy  to  every    Thing,  which 
was  the  chief  Point  in  View. 

Demands  Morone  being  imprifoned,  the  Mar- 
of  the  qU;s>  wh0  was  before  in  Poffeflion  of 
oiPtjcara  Lodi  and  Pavia,  demanded  of  the  Duke. 
°n^he  that,  for  Security  of  the  Emperor's  State, 
Milan,  he  would  give  Orders  for  refigning  into 
his  Haads  the    City    of   Cremona,    ancj 

the 
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the  Fortreffes  of  T/rzzo,  Lecco,  and  '.  D- 
Eizzicbitone,  which,  for  their  Situation  Jj^Xm 
on  the  Paffes  of  the  Adda,  are  account- 
ed the  Keys  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan, 
promifing,  on  Compliance,  to  make  no 
further  innovation.  The  Duke  rinding 
himfelf  bare  of  every  Thing,  and  defti- 
tute  of  Counfel  and  Hopes,  immediately 
ordered  the  Places  to  be  put  into  the  Hands 
of  the  Marquis,  who,  after  this  was  done, 
demanded  farther  to  be  admitted  into 
the  City  of  Milan,  ■  to  confer,  as  he  faid» 
with  the  Duke  j  which  was  granted 
with  the  fame  Facility.  As  foon  as  he 
was  entered  Milan  he  fent  to  infift  oa 
the  Delivery  of  the  Caftle  of  Cremona, 
not  requiring  that  of  Milan,  becaufe  it 
was  an  improper  Demand,  fince  that 
Fortrefs  was  the  Refidence  of  the  Duke's 
Perfon  ;  he  demanded  however  that,  for 
the  Security  of  Cafars  Army,  the  Duke 
fliould  confent  that  the  Caftle  fhould 
be  furrounded  with  an  Entrenchment. 
Moreover  he  required  him  to  deliver 
into  his  Hands  Gian  Angelo  Riccio  his 
Secretary,  and  Politiano,  Secretary  of 
Morone,  that  they  might  be  examined  oi> 

an 
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A-  D-  an  Information  which   he    had  received 
of  their  having  adled  againft  Ccefar.     • 


1525. 


The  T1  o    thefe  Demands    the  Duke    an- 

Duke's  fwered  that  he  held  the  Caftles  of  M- 
Ian  and  Cremona  in  the  Name,  and  at 
the  Requeft  of  Ccefdry  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  a  mod  faithful  VafTal,  and 
that  he  would  not  refign  them  to  any 
one  before  he  knew  his  Will,  which 
that  he  might  clearly  underfland  he 
would  immediately  depute  to  him  a  pro* 
per  Perfon,  provided  the  Marquis  would 
grant  him  a  Paffport  5  and  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  confiftent  with  De- 
cency to  confent  to  be  in  the  mean 
time  fhut  up  in  a  Caftle,  from  which 
Violence  he  would  defend  himfelf  by 
any  Means  that  lay  in  his  Power  :  That* 
he  could  not  part  with  Gian  Angeloy 
becaufe  he  was  intrufted  in  all  his 
important  Affairs,  and  was  the  only 
Minifter  he  had  at  prefent  about  him; 
and  that  he  had  (till  greater  Need  of 
Morones  Secretary,  in  order  to  bring 
him  before  Ccefar,  and  by  his  Evi- 
dence to  juftify  himfelf,  in  proving  that 

during 
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during  his  Sicknefs  his  Matter  had,  in  A-  D* 
his  Name,  without  his  Knowledge, 
made  many  Difpatches,  which  might 
be  laid  to  his  Charge,  if  he  did  not 
by  this  Means  juftify  his  Innocence; 
and  make  it  appear  that  the  Bufinefa 
and  Correfpondence  of  Morone  were  dif- 
ferent and  feparate  from  what  concern- 
ed him.  At  laft,  after  a  Multitude  of 
Pro  testations  and  RepHes  that  patted 
from  one  to  the  other  in  writing,  the 
Marquis  conftrained  the  People  of  Mi- 
lan to  take  an  Oath  of  Fidelity  to  the 
Emperor,  contrary  to  their  Will,  and 
with  extream  Relu&ance  and  Mortifi- 
cation of  all  Parties ;  he  beftowed  Office* 
through  the  State  in  theName  of  C^/jr,  and 
began  to  caft  an  Entrenchment  about  th« 
Caftle  of  Cremona,  and  that  of  Milan, 
in  which  the  Duke,  being  mightily  en- 
couraged with  the  Hopes  of  Relief  given 
him  by  the  Pope  and  Venetians,  was 
determined  to  defend  himfelf,  having 
with  him  Eight  Hundred  chofen  Men, 
and  furnifhed  it  with  as  great  a  jStock  of 
Provifions  as  the  Shortnefs  of  Time  would 
permit.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  obitruft 
Vol.  VIII.  Y  a$ 
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/£  J>-  as  much  as  poffible  the  Working  on 
{^Xj  ^e  Trenches,  which  were  carried  along 
on  the  Outfide,  with  a  Ditch  before 
them,  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the 
Caftle  than  thofe  call  up  by  Prqfpero 
Colonna. 

-All  Italy  was  alarmed,  and  with 
Reafon,  on  the  Seizure  of  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan,  being  fenfible  that  there  would 
be  no  way  left  to  avoid  manifeft  Slavery 
whenever  Ccejar  mould  become  Lord  of 
Milan  and  Naples.  The  Pontiff  above 
all  was  affli&ed,  feeing,  with  utmoft 
Concern,  thofe  Negotiations  which  he 
had  carried  on  with  fuch  Secrecy,  not 
only  for  the  Security  of  Milan,  but  for 
the  Deftruftion  of  Ccefars  Army,  and 
depriving  him  of  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, all  blown  up,  and  laid  open  to 
the  World.  This  Difcovery,  perhaps, 
procured  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara  Fa- 
vour with  Ccefar,  but  in  the  Sight  of 
all  others  eternal  Infamy,  not  only  be- 
caufe  radii  People  were  ftill  pofferTed 
with  an  Opinion  that  in  the  Beginning 
he  had   really  an   Intention    to  fall   off 

from 
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from  Cafar,  but  alio  becaufe,  on  a  Sup-  A-   D* 
pofition    that   he  had  been  alway9  faith-  O^vnJ 
ful   to   him,    it    was    efteemed  an  infa-~    .  A 

Conduft 

mous  Piece  of  Treachery  to  have  given  oiPefcara 
Encouragement  to  Men,  and  drawn ccnfurf*- 
therh  in  by  fuch  a  Strain  of  Double- 
dealing,  and  over-reaching  Arts  of  Fraud, 
to  enter  into  a  Confpiracy  with  him,  on 
purpofe  that  he  might  have  an  Opportu- 
nity to  detecl  them,  and  to  make  himfelf 
great  out  of  the  Sins  of  others  pro* 
cured  by  his  own  Deceits  and  Subtleties. 

This  Change  in  the  Face  of  Affairs 
damped  the  Hopes  of  an  Agreement, 
which  was  negotiated  by  the  Protonota- 
i£,<  Caracciolo  with  the  Venetian  Senate* 
and  was  in  fuch  a  Forwardnefs  as  to  feem 
drawing  to  a  Conclufion,  by  which  the 
Venetians  would  have  been  obliged  to  renew 
the  firft  Confederacy  on  the  fame  Con- 
ditions, and  to  pay  unto  Qefar,  in  Re- 
compenfe  of  pad  Failings  and  Omiffi- 
ons>  Eighty  Thoufcnd  Ducats,  excluding 
all  Demands  of  future  Contributions  in 
Money.  But  this  new  Event  which 
happened  at    Milan  threw    the    Senate 

Y  2  into 
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into  very  great  Perplexity,  being  on  one 
hand  vaftly  concerned  to  find  them- 
felves  the  only  Power  left  in  Italy  to 
make  Refiftance  againft  C&far,  with  the 
Danger,  already  threatened  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pefcara,  of  having  the  War 
transferred  into  their  own  Dominions, 
for  which  Purpofe  there  appeared  alrea- 
dy fome  Preparations  \  and  no  lefs  em- 
baraffed  on  the  other  hand,  as  knowing 
how  mightily  an  Agreement  with  them 
felves  would  facilitate  to  Cafar  the  Acqui- 
iition  of  the  Milanefe,  which  added  to  fo 
many  States,  and  to  fo  many  other  Ad- 
vantages, was  the  ready  Way  to  bring 
themfelves,  with  all  the  reft  of  Italy,  un- 
der the  Yoke.  This  Reflexion  was  e*^ 
forced  by  the  continual  and  pathetic 
Perfuafions  of  the  Bifhop  of  Bajeux, 
whom  Madam  the  Regentefs  had  ap- 
pointed to  treat  of  a  Union  between 
herfelf  and  the  Italians  againft  Cczfa?\ 
In  this  Exigency  their  Confutations  were 
frequent,  but  dubious,  and  full  of  vari- 
ous Opinions ;  and,  tho'  it  were  moft 
conformable  to  their  Cuftom  to  accept 
of    an    Agreement,   becaufe   it   removed 

the 
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the   prefent  Danger,  whence  they  might  A-   D 
have    Hopes     to   truft   their    Affairs    to(/^v->j 
Length    of  Time,    and     to    Opportuni- 
ties  that    Republics,    which,     in    Com- 
parifon   to    Princes,    are   immortal,   have 
Reafon  to  expert,  yet  it  appeared  alfo  to 
them    a  Matter    of   too    mucfy  Impor- 
tance  that   Ccefar    mould   eftablifh  him- 
felf  in  the  State  of  Milan,  and  that  the 
French    mould     be    excluded    from    all 
Hopes     of    having  any  Friend    or  Ally 
in  Italy.     Wherefore,   being   determined 
at  lad  to  enter  into  no  Obligation,  they 
aniwered     the     Protonotary     Caracciolo, 
That   their    paft  Conduft    was  Efficient  ^™rf 
Evidence  to  all  the  World,  and  he  him-  «*»  to  the 
felf,   who  had  been  prefent  at  the  Con-j^rioaJ 
cluiion  of  the  Confederacy,  was  a  goodtentiary. 
Witnefs,    how    much    they  always   co- 
veted   the    Friendfhip   of   Cajar,    with 
whom  they  had  confederated  at  a  Time 
when    their   joining     with     the    French 
would  have  been,    as  every   one  knew, 
of  mighty   Importance  :     And  that  they 
had    always    perfevcrcd,    and    now  more 
than. ever,  in  the  lame  Difpofition  ;  but 
that  they  were  of  neceifity  held   in  Suf- 
Y   3  penfo 
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penfe  by  obferving  a  Change  of  fo  great 
Importance  newly  made  in  Lomba?'dyi 
and  efpecially  when  they  reflected  that 
both  their  Confederacy  with  Ccefar,  and 
fo  many  other  Movements  which  had 
been  fet  on  Foot  of  late  Years  in  Italy, 
were  made  for  no  other  End  than 
with  a  Defign  that  the  Dutchy  oi  Mi- 
lan fhould  be  fettled  on  Francejco  Sforza, 
as  the  principal  Foundation  of  the  Li- 
berty and  Security  of  Italy.  Where- 
fore they  intreated  his  Majefty,  that, 
acting  in  this  Cafe  fuitably  to  his  own 
Temper,  and  known  Goodnefs,  he 
would  remove  this  Innovation,  and  efta- 
blifh  the  Repofe  of  Italy,  as  it  was  in 
his  Power  to  do  it,  fince  he  fliould  al- 
ways find  them  moft  readily  difpofed, 
both  by  their  Authority  and  Forces,  to 
follow  this  holy  Inclination  ;  nor  would 
they  ever  give  him  any  Caufe  to  charge 
them  with  being  wanting  in  any  good 
Office  that  concerned  either  the  uni- 
verfal  Good,  or  his  own  particular  In- 
terefls.  This  Anfwer,  giving  no  Hopes 
of  a  Conclufion,  did  not  however  pro- 
duce a  Rupture  and  Hoftilities,    becaufe 

the 
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the  Diforder  of  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara  A  *>- 
increaled  every  Day,  and  Qefars  Dc-Jj^^ 
iire  of  firft  making  himfelf  Mafler  of 
the  whole  State  of  Milan,  and  to  efta- 
blifh  that  Acquiiition  on  a  firm  Bot- 
tom,, and  fo  many  other  Affairs  which 
lay  upon  his  Hands,  and  wanted  firft 
to  be  difpatched,  gave  him  no  Leifure  to 
fet  about  an  Enterprife  of  fuch  great 
Moment. 

Bourbon  was  by  this  time  arrived, ., 
and  on  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  Novem-b\e  Paf- 
ber  he  appeared  at  the  Imperial  Court.  ^fJh9Jl 
Of  this  Nobleman  it  deferves  to  be  re- 
corded that,  tho'  he  was  received  by 
Ccefa?-  with  all  the  Dernonftratrons  of 
Honour  and  Regard,  and  careffed  as  a 
Brother-in-Law,  yet  all  the  Lords  of 
the  Court,  who  are  accuftomed,  as  it 
always  happens,  to  follow,  in  other  Cafes, 
the  Example  of  their  Prince,  abhorred 
him  as  an  infamous  Perfon,  calling  him 
a  Traitor  to  his  own  King;  and,  what 
is  more,  when  one  of  them  was  re- 
quefted,  in  the  Name  of  defar,  to  con - 
fent  that  his  Palace  ihould  be  afligned 
Y  4  him 
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A-  D.  him  for  his  Lodgings,  he  anfwered, 
{^y^jwith  a  Cajiilian  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  that 
he  would  not  refufe  Cafar  whatever 
he  plcafed  to  defire,  but  knew  that 
as  foon  as  Bourbon  fhould  leave  it,  he 
fhould  fet  it  on  Fire,  as  a  Palace  infec- 
ted with  Bourbons  Infamy,  and  unwor- 
thy to  be  inhabitted  by  Men  of  Ho- 
nour. 

But  the  Honour  paid  by  Ccefar  to 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  increafed  the  De- 
fpondency  of  the  French,  who,  on  this 
account,  and  more  by  the  Return  of 
Madam  3  Alen$on  without  EfFeift^  en- 
tertaining but  fmall  Hopes  of  an  Agree- 
ment, tho'  it  was  continually  negotiated 
by  proper  Perfons  refiding  at  Cc?far\ 
Court,  infifted  with  all  Eagernefs  on 
making  a  League  with  the  Pope,  in 
which  they  were  feconded  by  the  Ad- 
vice and  Authority  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  the  frequent  and  earneft 
Sollicitations  of  the  Venetians.  Befides, 
there  offered  itielf  an  Opportunity  doubt- 
lefs  of  great  Moment,  for  about  this 
Time,  which   was    in  the  Beginning  of 

()ecet$et\ 
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December •,   died   the  Marquis  of  Pefcara,  A    D- 
perhaps   by  the  juft  Judgment  of  God,v^v^j 
who  would  not  fuffer  him  to  enjoy  the  Death  and 
Fruits  of  that  Seed  which  he   had  fown  Cha/aftcr 

of  the 

with  fo  much  Malignity  *.  This  Gen- Marquis 
tleman  was  of  the  Houfe  of  Avalos,  byo(p'/cara> 
Origin  a  Catalan^  his  Anceftors  came 
into  Italy  with  King  Alfonfo  of  Aragon, 
who  firft  of  that  Houfc  conquered  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  Since  the  Battle 
of  Ravenna ,  in  which,  while  yet  a  Youth, 
he  was  taken  Prifoner,  be  ferved  in  all 
the  Wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  I/aly,  fo 
that,  tho*  young  in  Years,  for  he  was 
not  pad  Six  and  Thirty,  he  was  old 
in  Experience,  ingenious,  courageous, 
very  diligent,  and  very  crafty,  and  in 
vaft  Credit  and  Favour  with  the  Spanijb 
Soldiers,  of  which  he  had  been  a  long 

Time 


*  The  Marquis  of  Pefcara  was  of  the  Davala  Family 
in  New  Caftile,  near  Toledo,  rather  antient  than  illurtri- 
ous.  He  died  of  a  lingering  Confumption,  occafioned  by 
his  continual  drinking  of  Water,  and  the  many  Fatiguei 
and  Watchings  that  he  endured  in  the  Wars.  He  was 
buried  zxMilant  November  30,  1 525.  and  afterwards 
carried  to  Naples,  and  interred  in  the  Church  of  Seat 
Pomtnuo, 
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A-  D  Time  Captain  General,  whence  the 
Vi&ory  of  Pavia>  and  all  *  the  memo- 
rable Exploits  performed  by  that  Ar- 
my for  the  Space  of  fome  Years,  were 
principally  owing  to  his  Counfel  and 
Condudt.  He  was  a  General  certainly 
of  great  Worth,  but  one  who  knew 
very  well  by  his  Artifices  and  Diffimu- 
lation  how  to  promote  and  increafe  his 
own  Intereft,  was  alfo  haughty,  trea- 
cherous, malicious,  void  of  Sincerity, 
and  worthy,  as  he  often  ufed  to  wifh, 
of  having  Spain  for  his  native  Country 
rather  than  Italy.  His  Death  then  oc- 
cafioned  confiderable  Confufion  in  that 
Army,  with  which  he  was  in  fuch  great 
Favour  and  Reputation,  and  put  others 
in  Hopes  that  it  might  be  deftroyed 
with  much  greater  Eafe,  fince  it  was 
deprived  of  a  General  of  fuch  great 
Worth  and  Authority.  Thofe  Powers, 
therefore,  who  were  defirous  that  a 
League  fhould  be  made,  were  fo  much 
the  warmer  and  more  importunate  in 
their  Inftances  with  the  Pontiff.  But 
on  the  other  hand  his  Doubts  and  Suf- 
penfions  were  equivalent,  and  juftly;    for 

very 
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very  perfuafive  Arguments  offered  them-  A  D- 
felves  on  bath  Sides  of  the  Qyeftion,^!^. 
fufficient  to  puzzle  and  perplex  a  Man 
however  warm  and  refolute,  and  much 
more  Clement,  who  always  proceeded 
flowly  and  with  Deliberation  in  his  Af- 
fairs. '  • 

It  was  no  longer  expected  that  Cafar 
would  take  any  Refolution  for  the  Se- 
curity of  Italy,  he  feemed  very  intent 
on  making  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Cattle 
of  Milan,  which  being  taken,  all  the 
other  Powers,  and  efpecially  the  Pope, 
whofe  State  was  but  weak,  and  fituated 
in  the  Midft  between  Lombardy  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  would  manifeflly 
become  his  Prey.  And  fuppofing  it 
ihould  lie  in  his  Power  to  opprefs  him, 
it  was  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  not  make  ufe  of  it,  either  out 
of  Ambition,  which  is  in  a  manner 
natural  to  Emperors  againft  Popes,  or  for 
his  own  Security,  or  to  revenge  him- 
felf, as  he  was  realbnably  fuppofed  to 
be  full  of  Indignation  and  Diftrufl  on 
account  of    the    Plot   carried    on  with 

the 
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A  D.  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara  $  and  tho'  the 
tJJyL..  Neceffity  of  providing  agairtft  that  Dan- 
ger was  great,  yet  the  Foundation  and 
Hopes  of  being  enabled  to  accomplish 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  flight,  fo  that 
either  the  Remedy  muft  fucceed  by 
means  of  fo  potent  a  League  and  Con- 
junction, or  the  Cafe  muft  be  thought 
defperate  for  ever.     The  Government  of 

&l?fmcaFrance  ?vorni^  F*ve  Hundred  Lances, 
formed    and  to  contribute,,  every   Month   during 

S?.  the  War>  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats,  with 
which  it  was  propofed  to  hire  a  Body 
of  t  Ten  Thoufand  Swijs.  It  was  de- 
iigned  that  the  Pope  and  Venetians  to- 
gether fhould  bring  into  the  Field 
Eighteen  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  Twen- 
ty Thoufand  Foot,  and  Two  Thoufend 
Light  Horfe  :  The  French  and  VenetU 
ans  were  to  put  to  Sea  a  large  Fleet, 
for  attacking  either  Genoa  or  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  Madam  the  Regentefs 
promifed  to  open  the  Campaign,  with- 
out Delay,  with  a  numerous  Army  on 
the  Frontiers  of  Spain,  that  fo  Ccefar 
might  be  prevented  from  fending  Troops 
for  maintaining  the  War  in  Italy.      The 

Ctffarean 
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Ccefarean  Army  that  remained  in  Lorn-  *•  o. 
hardy  was  not  great,  had  no  Generals  l-L^L 
of  Authority  as  formerly,  the  Marquis 
being  dead,  and  Bourbon  and  the  Vice- 
roy in  Spain,  it  had  no  Means  of  nailing 
Money,  and  did  not  abound  with  Pro- 
vifions,  was  extreamly  hated  by  the 
People,  from  a  Defire  of  their  Duke, 
and  the  intolerable  Exactions  of  the  Sol- 
diers, both  in  the  City  of  Milan,  and 
throughout  the  State ;  the  Caftles  of 
Milan  and  Cremona  were  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Duke,  and  the  Venetians  gave 
Hopes  that  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  would 
alfo  enter  into  this  Confederacy,  pro- 
vided Clement  would  be  content  to  grant 
him  Reggio,  of  which  City  the  Duke  was 
determined  at  any  Rate  to  keep  Poffefiion, 

On  the  other  Side  Difficulties  arofe 
from  the  Cunning  and  Valour  of  thd 
Enemies,  from  their  being  accuftomed 
to  maintain  themfelves  for  a  long  Time, 
when  Necefiity  required,  with  a  little 
Money,  and  to  put  up  with  many 
Want*  and  Inconveniencies ;  the  Towns 

in 
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A.  E>.  In   their  PofTeffion   were   fortified,    and* 
^J^^from   their  Situation  in  a  Plain,  eafy    to 
have    their   Fortifications    repaired,    and 
ftrengthened  with  new  Works  5  in  thefe 
they  might  maintain  themfelves  till  Suc- 
cours  arrived  from  Germany,    of  fuch  a 
Nature    as   to   reduce    the    whole  War 
to    the    Fortune    of  one    Battle.      The 
Troops    of   the    League    could    be    no 
other     than    new-raifed    Men,    and    of 
fmall  Value  in    companion   of  that  ve- 
teran Army,  fluflied  with  fo  many  Vic- 
tories.    It  was  difficult  to  fix  on  a  Cap- 
tain General,   for  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
tcua,  at    that   time    General   of  the  Ve- 
netians,   was    not   equal    to    fo    great  a 
Charge,    nor  could    it    with   any  Secu- 
rity be  intrufted     in  the    Hands  of   the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,   or    of   the   Duke  of 
UrbinOy    who  had  received  fo  many  In- 
juries that    it  was    impoffible    for   them 
to    be   pleafed   with  the    Pope's    Great- 
nefs.      The    Weapons    of    the    Church 
had  naturally    blunt    Edges,    and    thofe 
of  the     Venetians  were   no  keener,    and 
if  each  were  but  a  bad  Cutter  when  alone 

and 
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and  acting  feparately,  what  could  be  '•  D- 
expefted  when  employed  in  Conjunc 
tion  !  In  the  Armies  of  the  League 
there  never  would  be  a  Concurrence  of 
all  the  neceflary  Provifions  at  one  Time ; 
for  amidft  fo  great  a  Variety  of  Wills, 
where  are  different  Interefts,  and  differ- 
ent Ends,  there  will  be  apt  to  arife 
Diforders,  Indignation,  Refentments  and 
Diftruft,  and}  at  beft,  you  will  never 
find  among  them  that  Promptnefs  and 
Alacrity  for  vigoroufly  purfuing  the  Fa- 
vour of  Fortune  when  fhe  mews  her- 
felf  kind,  nor  a  firm  Difpofition  to  make 
a  refolute  and  conftant  Refinance  when 
(he  looks  upon  them  with  a  frowning 
Afpedt.  But,  that  which  above  all  oc- 
cafioned  the  greateft  Difficulty  and  Fear 
in  this  Refolution,  was  an  Apprehensi- 
on that  the  Frefich,  whenever  Ccefar,  ort 
tnding  himfelf  ftraitened,  mould  offer 
releafe  their  King,  would  not  only 
>reak  off  from  the  League,  but  affift 
iim  againft  the  Confederates.  And  tho' 
le  King  of  England  palled  his  royal 
rord  for  them  that  they  mould  come 
to  no  Agreement,  and   it  was   propofcd 

that 
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*  D*  that  they  fhould  give  Security  in  Rome, 
XA-j  Florence,  or  Venice,  for  three  Months 
Payments,  yet  no  Means  were  found  to 
remove  that  Sufpicion  :  For  the  French 
having  no  other  End  than  the  Recove- 
ry of  their  King,  and  it  being  well  known 
that  they  had  no  Inclination  to  a  War 
but  when  they  had  no  Hopes  of  an 
Agreement,  it  feemed  probable  that, 
whenever  it  pleafed  Cafar  to  confent  to 
their  Wifhes,  they  would  prefer  an  Ac- 
commodation with  him  to  all  other  In- 
terefts  and  Regards  ;  nay  further,  every 
one  was  fenfible  that  the  greater  the 
Preparations  and  Forces  of  the  League 
fhould  appear,  the  more  would  C&far  fhew 
himfelf  inclined  to  agree  with  the  King 
jof  France,  and  therefore  it  feemed  a 
very  dangerous  Step  to  engage  in  a  War 
in  which  the  powerful  Forces  of  the 
Confederates  might  do  as  much  Hurt 
as  Good.  With  thefe  Reafons  was  the 
Pontiff  plyed  on  all  Sides,  by  the  Am- 
baffadors  of  the  Princes,  and  no  lefs 
by  his  own  Minifters,  for  there  was  a 
Divifion  in  his  Family  and  in  his  Coun- 
cil* where  e«very  one    favoured  his  own 

Inch- 
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Inclination,  with  fo  much  the  lcfs  Re-  A-  D« 
fpeft,  as  the  Authority  which  they  had^^j 
arrogated  with  him  was  the  greater  ; 
for  he  had  till  this  Time  fuffercd 
himfelf  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  car- 
ried by  thofe  who  ought  to  have  paid 
Obedience  to  his  Nod,  and  to  look  up- 
on themfelves  as  no  other  than  Minifters 
of  the  Will  and  Orders  of  their  Mailer. 
To  underftand  this  and  many  other 
Occurrences,  it  is  neceflary  to  look  back 
on  fome  Tranfadtions  of  an  older  Date. 

Leo,  who  brought  the  chief Ecclefi-chafaaer* 
aftical    Dignity  into  the    Houfe    of   the°fJ°P*d 
Medici,    and  with  the   Authority  of  the  Pope  Cit* 
Cardinalfhip     fo    well    fuftained   himfelf 
and   that  Family,  which  was  fallen  from 
the  Height   of  Grandeur    to   fo    low  a 
State   of  Decay,    that    it    had  reafon   to 
expert  a  Viciffitude  and  Return  of  profpe- 
rous  Fortune,    was  a   Man  of    confum- 
mate  Liberality,  if  it  be  proper  to  give 
that  Name  to  a  Profufenefs  in  Expencea 
that    pafles    all    Bounds    and  Meafures. 
After  his  Affumption  to   the  Pontificate 
he  difplayed  fo   much  Magnificence  and 

Vol.  VITI.  Z  Splen- 
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J-  D-  Splendor,  with  a  truly  Royal  Spirit,  as 
-Pi.'^  would  have  been  furprifing  even  in  one 
who  had  defcended  by  long  Succeffion 
from  Kings  and  Emperors.  Nor  was 
he  only  moft  profufe  of  Money,  but  of 
all  Favours  which  are  at  the  Difpofal 
of  a  Pope,  which  he  beftowed  fo  un- 
meafurably  that  he  brought  the  Spiri- 
tual Authority  into  Contempt,  diforder- 
ed  the  Oeconomy  of  the  Court,  and  by 
his  exceffive  Expences  brought  himfelf 
under  a  Neceffity  of  perpetually  contriving 
to  raife  Money  by  extraordinary  Means. 
To  this  fo  remarkable  an  Eafinefs  was 
added  a  moft  profound  Diffimulation, 
with  which  he  circumvented  every  one 
in  the  Beginning  of  his  Pontificate,  and 
made  himfelf  pafs  for  a  very  good 
Prince;  I  dare  not  fay  of  an  Apoftoli- 
cal  Goodnefs,  for  in  our  corrupt  Times 
the  Goodnefs  of  a  Pontiff  is  commended 
when  it  does  not  furpafs  the  Wicked- 
nefs  of  other  Men  -,  but  he  wras  reputed 
merciful,  defirous  of  doing  Good  to  all,  and 
quite  averfe  from  every  Thing  that  might 
give  Offence  to  any  Perfon.  Among 
other    good    Gifts    of  Fortune,    which 


were 
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were  very  great,  he  was  fo  happy  A  D- 
as  to  have  about  him  Giulio  de  Me~^JJ^j 
did,  his  Coufin,  whom  from  a  Knight 
of  Rhodes,  tho'  illegitimate,  he  raifed  to 
the  Cardinalfhip.  For  Giulio  being  na- 
turally grave,  diligent,  afliduous  in  Bu- 
finefs,  averfe  from  Pleafures,  temperate 
and  thrifty  in  every  Thing,  and  having 
in  his  Hands,  by  Appointment  of  Leo* 
the  Management  of  all  the  important 
Affairs  of  the  Pontificate,  reftrained  and 
moderated  many  Diforders  proceed- 
ing from  his  Profufenefs  and  Eafinefs ; 
and,  what  is  more,  not  following  the 
Cuftoms  of  other  Nephews  and  Bro- 
thers of  Popes,  but  preferring  the 
Honour  and  Grandeur  of  Leo  to  the 
Confideration  of  making  a  comfortable 
Provilion  to  fupport  himfelf  after  his 
Death,  he  approved  himfelf  a  moft 
faithful  and  moft  obedient  Minifter  to 
him,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  feemed  as 
if  he  were  really  his  fecond  Self.  On 
thefe  accounts  he  was  continually  more 
and  more  promoted  by  the  Pope,  and 
ftill  more  and  more  entrufted  with  Bu- 
finefs,  which,  in  the  Hands  of  two  Per- 
Z  2  fons 
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^-  D.  fons  of  fuch  different  Natures,  is  a  De- 
JLllj  monftration  how  well  the  Mixture  of 
two  Contraries  may  fometimes  agree  to- 
gether ;  as  here,  for  Inftance,  Affiduity, 
Diligence,  Conducft,  and  Gravity  of  Man- 
ners, with  Indolence,  Prodigality,  and 
an  inordinate  Love  of  Pleafure  and  Mirth. 
This  Management  made  it  believed  by 
many  that  Leo  was  governed  by  Giulio, 
and  that  he  himfelf  was  not  a  Man 
qualified  to  undertake  fo  great  a  Charge, 
but  of  a  harmlefs  Difpofition,  unwilling 
to  hurt  any  Body,  and  very  glad  to 
enjoy  the  Sweets  of  the  Pontificate  -> 
and  that,  as  a  Contrail:,  Giulio  was  full 
of  Spirit,  Ambition,  and  a  Defire  of 
Innovations.  Hence  all  the  Severities, 
all  the  Movements,  and  all  the  Enter- 
prifes  that  happened  during  the  Time 
of  Leo  were  imagined  to  proceed  from 
the  Inftigation  of  Giulio,  who  was  re- 
puted of  a  malignant  Temper,  but  a 
Man  of  Parts,  and  of  a  great  Spirit. 
This  Opinion  of  his  Merit  was  con- 
firmed and  increafed  after  the  Death  of 
LeOy  for,  amidft  all  the  Oppofition  and 
Difficulties  with  which  he  was  furround-- 

ed, 
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ed,  he  fupported  his  Affairs  with  fuch 
Dignity,  that  he  appeared  almoft  UI 
Pope,  and  preferved  his  Authority  with 
many  of  the  Cardinals  to  fuch  a  De- 
gree, that  he  entered  into  Two  Con- 
claves abfolute  Mafter  of  Sixteen  Votes, 
and  at  laft  after  the  Death  of  Adrian, 
in  fpite  of  the  infinite  Contradictions 
and  Oppofitions  of  the  greater  Part  and 
of  the  fenior  Members  of  the  College, 
he  made  his  Way  to  the  Pontificate, 
not  full  Two  Years  from  the  Deceafe 
of  Leo,  entering  on  his  Office  with  fuch 
high  Expectations,  that  it  was'  the  uni- 
verfal  Opinion  he  would  be  the  greateft 
Pontiff,  and  perform  the  greateft  Acti- 
ons that  had  ever  been  performed  by 
any  one  who  had  hitherto  fat  in  the 
Papal  Chair.  But  it  was  foon  known 
what  vain  Judgments  they  had  formed  of 
Leo  and  of  him  j  for  Clement  had  ma- 
ny Qualities  different  from  what  was  at 
firfl  imagined  of  him,  fince  he  had  no- 
thing of  that  ambitious  Defire  of  No- 
velties, nor  was  endowed  with  that 
Greatnefs  of  Soul,  and  Inclination  of 
Mind  to  generous  and  magnanimous 
^3  Ei 
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A-  D-   Ends,  as    the    Public    had    at   firft    be- 
(^^^jlieved  ;    and"  it  appeared   that  '  he    had 
been   with    Leo    rather    a  Minifter   and 
Executor  of  his  Defigns,  than  a  Director 
and  Introducer  of  his  Counfels  and  Will ; 
And  tho'  he   had  a  very  capacious  Un- 
derftanding,  and  a  wonderful  Knowledge 
of  all  public  Affairs,  yet  his  Refolution 
and   Execution    were  by^  no  means   an- 
fwerable  -3   for  being   hindered,  not  only 
by  a  remarkable    Timoroufnefs  of  Mind, 
and  by   a  Defire  to   fave  Expences,  but 
alfo  by   a  kind   of  Irrefolution  and  Per- 
plexity,  which    was  natural  to  him,  hq 
ftood     almoft    continually    in     Sufpenfe 
and    Ambiguity,   when    he  was  brought 
to  a  Determination    of   fuch    Affairs   as 
he  had  oftentimes  forefeen  at  a  Diftance, 
confidered,    and    in    a    manner    fettled. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  both  in  his  re- 
volving   as    well   as  executing  what    he 
had     refolved,     every  s   trifling     Concern 
that  juft   then    difcovered  itfelf ,  to   him, 
every  flight    Impediment  that   came    a- 
thwart   his    Way,  appeared   fufficient    to 
make   him  relapfe  into    the    fame  Con- 
fufion   in   which    he  had   flood  hefitaN 

ing 
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ing  before  he  had  refolved,  as  he  al-  A-  D» 
ways  fancied,  after  he  had  taken  a  Re-^^j 
folution,  that  the  Counfel  which  he  had 
rejected  was  the  beft  :  For,  reprefent- 
ing  to  hirrrfelf  at  the  prefent  Inftant 
only  thofe  Reafons  which  he  had  ne- 
glected, he  never  recalled  to  Examina- 
tion thofe  which  had  moved  him 
to  make  hi-s  Choice,  by  the  Clafhing 
and  Comparifon  of  which  the  oppo- 
fite  Reafons  would  have  their  Force 
weakened  ;  nor  could  the  Memory  of 
his  being  often  under  the  Power  of 
vain  Fears  teach  him  to  avoid  giving 
way  to  fuch  Weaknefs  for  the  future. 
In  this  intangled  Situation,  and  confufed 
Manner  of  Proceeding,  fuffering  himfelf 
to  be  often  biaffed  by  his  Minifters,  he 
feemed  rather  led  than  counfelled  by 
them. 

Of  the  Miniflry  thofe  who  had  aTwoIead- 
mighty  Intereft  with  him  were  Nicolas ™f™*fm 
Schombcrg,  a  German,  and  Gian  Matteo?*?*  Cfr- 
Giber  io,  a  Genoefe  -y  the  former  reverenced, 
and  in  a  manner  feared  by  the  Pontiff; 
the  other  very  acceptable,  and  greatly 
Z  4  be.oved 
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Ar>.   beloved  by    him;    Schomberg,  following 

{y^y^jthe  Authority  of  Girolamo  Savcnarohi, 
entered  himfelf,  while  he  ftudied  the 
Law,  in  the  Order  of  Preaching  Fri- 
ars j  but  afterwards,  relinquifhing  his 
Convent,  tho'  retaining  the  Name  and 
Habit,  he  applied  himfelf  to  fecular  Bu- 
iinefs.  Giberto  was  dedicated  to  a  mo- 
nastic Life  in  his  Childhood,  but  af- 
terwards leaving  his  Cloifter,  by  his  Fa- 
ther's Authority,  tho*  he  was  but  a 
Baftard,  quite  abdicated  his  Profeffion, 
with  the  Name  and  Habit. 

These  two  Minifters,  while  they  a- 
greed  together  when  Giulio  was  but 
a  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  his  Pontificate,  guided  him  at 
their  Difcretion  -y  but  fince,  falling  at 
AtVari-  Variance,  either  out  of  Ambition,  or 
ance.  from  a  Difference  of  Tempers,  they  put 
all  Things  in  Confufion,  and  ruined  his 
Affairs.  For  Friar  Nicolas,  on  account 
of  a  national  Tye,  or  for  fome  other 
Refpecl:,  being  devoted  to  the  Intereft 
of  Ccefar,  and  by  Nature  obftinately 
attached  to    his    own    Opinions,    which 

were 
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were  often  different  from  thoic  of  > 
others,  fo  immoderately  favoured  thew^*^ 
Caufe  of  Cafar,  that  he  was  often  fuf- 
pedled  by  the  Pontiff  as  one  who  had 
more  Concern  for  the  Interefts  of  others 
than  for  thofe  of  his  Mailer.  The 
other  in  truth  knew  no  other  Patron, 
or  Object  of  his  Affedtion,  than  the 
Pontiff  j  but,  being  naturally  eager  and 
vehement  in  the  Management  of  his 
Affairs,  tho',  in  the  Time  of  Leo,  he 
had  been  a  moft  bitter  Enemy  to  the 
French,  and  a  Favourer  of  Ccefars  Caufe, 
yet  fince  his  Death  he  was  become  quite 
the  contrary.  Hence  thofe  two  Minifters, 
who  bore  the  greateft  Sway  with  the 
Pontiff,  being  at  open  Variance,  and 
not  proceeding  with  Maturity,  or  with 
any  Regard  to  the  Honour  of  their 
Matter,  but  expofing  his  Coldnefs  and 
Irrefolution  to  all  the  Court,  rendered 
him  contemptible  and  in  a  manner  ri- 
diculous to  the  Generality  of  Mankind. 
As  he  was  then  by  Nature  irrefulutc, 
and  thofe  whofe  Duty  it  was  to  aililt 
him  in  coming  to  a  Determination  on 
fo  difficult  and  perplexed  an  Affair  help- 
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A.  D.  ed  oniy  to  increafe  his  Doubts  and  Cou- 
^y^jfulion,  he  knew  not  which  Way  t& 
turn  himfelf.  At  laft,  rather  from  a 
Neceffity  of  coming  to  fome  Determi- 
nation, than  out  of  a  manly  Refolution> 
or  firm  Judgment,  efpecially  as  he*  found 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  Situation  that  to 
come  to  no  Determination  was  a  kind 
of  Determination,  he  inclined  to  make 
a  League  and  to  join  with  the  others 
in  beginning   a  War   with  Cafar. 

Errera         They  had  agreed  on  Articles,   which 

*rZT  ^ were  c'rawn   UP   *n  Writing,     and    only 
from       wanted   to   be  flgned,  when    the    Pope 
Otjar.     receive(i  Advice   that  the  Commendato- 
ry Errera  was  arrived  at  Genoa,  deputed 
to  him   from    Ccefar,   and  coming  with 
,     all    Diligence  would   foon    be    at  Rome 
with  good  and   gracious  Difpatches.    He 
^efolved  therefore    to    wait    his  Arrival, 
tho'  with   very   heavy  Complaints    from 
the  AmbafTadors,  to  whom  he  had  given 
iirong  Aflurances  of  figning  the  Confe- 
deracy the   fame  Day.     Errera  was  fent 
on   this  MefTage  becaufe  Cafar,  after  he 
had    given   fuch    a  Commiffion   to  the 

Marquis 
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Marquis    of  Pcfcara    as   gave    him    full  A    D* 
Power  at   lead  to  feize  on  the  State  of^Ji^. 
Milan,  doubting  that  fuch  a  Step  would 
occafion     new     Movements      in      Italy* 
carried    on    with    great   Application    the 
Negotiations  for  an  Agreement  with  the 
Legate  Sahiati,   fo    that    a  Capitulation 
was    made  between   them,  with    a  Re- 
ferve   however  on  Condition  of  its  Ra- 
tification by  the  Pontiff.     By  this  Agree- 
ment Provision  was  made    for    the   Re- 
ftitution    of   Reggio   and    Rubiera,    and 
there  was  included  in  it  the  Defence  and 
Prefervation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  which 
were    the    principal  Points   that   Clement 
delired,  but  with   one  exprefs  Condition 
that,  in  cafe  of  his  Death,  Cafar  fhould 
neither    keep  that    Dutchy   for  himfelf, 
nor  give  it  to  his  Brother  the  Archduke, 
but  inveft  with  it  M.  de  Bourbon,  whom, 
together  with  George,  the  natural  Brother 
of  Maximilian  Cafar,  the  Pontiff  himfelf, 
atthePerfuafion  of  the  Archbifhopof  Capua, 
had  been   fo  inconfiderate  as*  to  propofe 
at   the    Time    when     Framr/co     Sforza 
lay  fo  ill  that  every  one  defpaired  of   his 

Life. 

The 
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xJJ^ZLj     The  Capitulation  being  made  the  Le~ 
Cafar      prate,  without  waitinsr  for  Clement's  Rati- 

obtains  a  ®       .  .  ,  °        .  . 

Difpcnfa- fication,  could  not,  or    knew    not    how 

b^Mar  t0  deny  SivinS  Ca?far  ^e  Brief  of  Dif- 
riage.  penfation  that  he  fo  much  defired, 
which  having  been  drawn  before  with 
an  Expreflion  only  of  the  Impediment 
in  the  fecond  Degree,  without  nomi- 
nating the  Daughter  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  for  the  fake  of  giving  the 
lefs  Offence  to  the  King  of  England, 
or  becaufe,  there  being  a  double  Tye  of 
Kindred  between  them,  Mention  had 
been  made  only  of  the  ftronger  Tye, 
it  was  neceffary  to  draw  up  another, 
which  fhould  comprehend  all  the  Im- 
pediments, together  with  an  exprefs  No- 
mination of  the  Perfons.  The  Com- 
mendatory Err  era  fet  out  from  Ca- 
far s  Court  with  the  Difpatches  of  this 
Confederacy  a  Day  or  two  after  Cafar 
had  received  Advice  of  the  Imprifon- 
ment  of  Morone,  and  on  the  fixth  of 
December,  being  conduced  before  the 
Pope,  befides  many  Offers,  and  moft 
ample  Proteftations  of  the  good  Difpo- 

fition 
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fition  of  Cafar,  prelentcd  him   with  the  A 
Articles    of  the  Capitulation  j     and    tho'^^^j 
thole  Articles  that  concerned  the  Salt,  and 
the    beneficial  Matters   in   the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  were  different  from  thofe  which 
had   been  concluded    with  the  Viceroy, 
yet   becaufe  the   principal    Point   which 
he  had  in  View  was  to  free  himfelf  from 
Sulpicions,     he    would    have     accepted 
them    had    he    been   convinced  of    the 
Sincerity  of  the  Proceedings    in  relation 
to  the  Duke   of   Milan :     But  fince,  in 
the    Article      that    related    to    FraJicefco?o?t"t 
Sforza,    there  was  no  Mention  made  ofExccp"7 

J  '  ons  to  the 

what  had  been  laid  to  his  Charge,  norTreaty 
any  Promife  to  reflore  the  State  of£",  _ 
which  he  had  been  deprived,  nor  of 
pardoning  the  Errors  which  he  had 
committed,  but  on  the  contrary  Ccefary 
in  the  Conclufion  made  with  the  Le- 
gate, and  in  the  Jnftrudtions  given  to 
this  his  Agent,  had  not  given  the  lead 
Indication  that  he  knew  any  Thing  of 
it,  one  might  eafily  comprehend  the 
Subtleties  and  Artifices  of  his  Minifters. 
For  the  Confederacy,  and  the  Promife 
to  defend  and  preferve  FrOJtetfco   Sforza 

in 
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in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  did  not  de- 
prive Cafar  of  the  Power  of  proceed- 
ing againft  him  as  his  Vaffal,  and  of 
declaring  the  Fief  devolved  on  account 
of  the  Charge  of  his  having  confpired 
againft  his  Majefty;  and  Bourbon,  who 
was  fubftituted  in  cafe  of  his  Death> 
would  alfo  fucceed  him  on  his  Depri- 
vation, becaufe  the  Laws  confider  a  ci- 
vil Death  as  equivalent  to  a  natural,  and 
he,  they  fay,  who  is  condemned  for  a 
Crime  of  that  Nature,  is  dead  in  Law. 
The  Pope  therefore  very  gravely  an- 
fwered,  that  he  had  no  private  Caufe  of 
Difagreement  with  Ccefar,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  all  Differences  and  Difputes 
that  might  happen  between  them,  he  would 
never  chufe  any  other  Judge  than  him; 
but  that  it  was  alfo  neceflary  to  fettle 
the  public  Affairs  on  fuch  a  Foundation 
as  might  put  Italy  in  a  State  of  Secu- 
rity, which  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out once  more  reftoring  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan  to  Francefco  Sforza.  He  fhewed 
him  alfo  the  Reafons  why  this  Article, 
fo  generally  worded  was  not  fatisfacto- 
ryj  concluding  that  he  fhould    be  ex- 

treamly 
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treamly  mortified  to  find  himfelf  under  **  D- 
a  Neceffity  of  taking    new  Resolutions,  v_-y~lj 
and     to     break    off    from     Ccefar,     to 
whom  he  had  always  been  moft  firmly 
attached. 

To   this   the  Duke   of  SeJJa   replied,  Duke  of 
that  Cafar   was  very   fincere  in  his  In-^'$ 
tentions,    and    was    doubtlefs    contented 
that,  notwithstanding  what  had  happened, 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan  Should  remain  in  the 
Poffeflion  of  Francefco  Sforza ;  but  that, 
through  Inadvertency,  the  Article  had  not 
been   drawn  up  in  ample  Form,  but  the 
Pope  might  make   what  Corrections   or 
Alterations  in    it   he   faw  fit  ;    that    he 
promifed    him    the    Ratification    within 
the   Term   of    Two    Months,    provided 
that  his  Holinefs  would  alfo  promife  that, 
during  that  Time  on  his  Part,  he  would 
not   conclude    the  League   he   was   ne- 
gotiating  with    France   and    the   Veneti- 
ans* 

Every  one  daily  perceived  that 
this  Offer  had  no  other  Foundation  than 
a  Defire   to  gain   Time  by  a   Delay  of 

Two 
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Two  Months,  for  Ccefar    the   better   to 
regulate  his  Refolutions,   and  to  provide 
himfelf  with  Remedies  againft    fo    for- 
midable an  Union.     The  Pontiff,  how- 
ever,   after,  many  Difputes,  to  the  very 
great  Difpleafure  of  the  other  AmbafTa- 
dors,  confented  to  this  Demand,  as  well 
out  of  a  Defire  to  defer,  as  long  as  he 
could*  the  involving  himfelf  in  Expences 
and   Troubles,  as  becaufe  it  appeared  to 
him   a  very   dangerous  Step  to  contrail 
an    Allance    with     the    King's    Mother 
while    he  himfelf     was    a    Prifoner,    it 
lying  in  the  Power  of  Ccefar  to  diflblve 
it   whenever  he  pleafed,   and  this  Delay 
might   poffibly,   tho'    he    faw   but  little 
Hopes,   bring  about  the  Accomplifhment 
of  his  defired  Ends  \   and  tho'  it  fhould 
occafion    an    Agreement    between     the 
two  Kings,    he    profoundly   confidered, 
tho'   others    were   of  a  contrary  Judge- 
ment that  it  was  bed  to  have  it  effected 
at  a  Time  when   Ccefar   was  under  lefs 
Neceffity,  becaufe  the  better  fhould   be 
the  Situation   of  his  Affairs,  the  harder 
would   be  the  Conditions  that  he  would 
propofe   to,  the    King    of  France,   the 

Rigour 
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Rigour    of  which  gave  Hopes   that  the  A*  D- 
King,   after  he  mould  be  releafed,  would v^-Ji^ 
not    think    himfelf   bound     to    obferve 
them.     It  was  alfo  inferted  in  this  Trea- 
ty that  at  the  fame  time  no  new  Works 
mould  be   raifed,    or  any  Thing  farther 
undertaken  againft  the  Caftle  of  Milan, 
provided  Francefco  Sforza   would  oblige 
himfelf   not    to    annoy    or   molefl    the 
Troops  that  lay   before  it ;  which  Con- 
dition he  would   not  accept* 

Thus  ended  the  Yeaf  of  the  Nativity        6; 
of  the   Son    of    God    Almighty    1525, 
with   Difpofitions   rather    for  War  than 
for   Peace,  and  we   are  now  entering  on 
1526,  a  Year  full  of  great  Events,  and 
furprifing   Commotions.     In    the  Begin- 
ning   of  it   Errera  returning  to   Ccefar> 
the    Pope    writ    a    long  Letter    to   that 
Prince,    with  his  own   Hand,  in  which  p 
neither    wholly  denying    nor  confeffing  writes  to 
the    Plot  formed  againft   him,  but   lay-C^r* 
ing  the  Fault  on   the  Marquis  of  Pefca^ 
ra,  he    endeavoured  to  excufe  Francefco 
Sforza,  who,  if  he  had  committed  any 
Error,  was  feduced  by  the  Counfels   of 

Vol.  VIII.  A  a  Girolamo 
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A.  p.  Girolamo   Morone;    intreating    him    alio 
(Ji^jin   the  moft  pathetic  Manner,   that,  for 
the   Quiet  and  Benefit  of    ail    Chriften- 
dom,  he  would  prevail  with  himfelf  to 
pardon  him. 

Cjesar,  at  that  Time,  in  Expecta- 
tion of  the  Pontiff's  Anfwer,  put  a  Stop 
to  all  Negotiations  with  others;  and  tho' 
Bourbon,  who  was  pretty  much  careflfed 
and  confirmed  in  his  Hopes  of  the 
Affinity;  infilled  on  the  Celebration  of 
the  Nuptials,  he  was  put  off  with  an 
Excufe  that  Ccefar  was  willing  firfl  to 
folemnife  his  Marriage  with  his  Portu- 
gaefe  Spoufe,  who  was  every  Day  expect- 
ed :  But  this  Delay  was  defigned  to 
leave  Room  for  making  an  Accommoda- 
tion with  the  King  of  France,  in  which 
it  was  propofed  to  give  him  the  fame 
Lady  in  Matrimony  as  had  been  pro- 
mifed  to  Bourbon,  Intereft,  as  it  is  cu- 
ftomary  with  all  Princes,  being  preferred 
before  Honour  and  Honefty.  Ccejar  had 
folemnifed  his  Nuptials  at  Seville,  when 
Err  era  arrived  from  Rome,  with  the 
Minutes  of    a    very  long  Article  drawn 

up 
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up  by  the  Pope  in   favour  of  Francefco  A-  j>* 
Sforza.     Wherefore  Ccefary  being  certi-\*— . y-i. 
fled  alio  that  the  Legate  had   no  Com- 
miffion  but  what  concerned    the    Con- 
tents   of    that    Article,   and    his    whole 
Council  concurring  in   the  Opinion  that 
it    was   necefTary  to   break     the  League 
that  was  in  Agitation,  and  dangerous  to 
have  fo  many  Enemies  to  deal  with  at 
once,  found  himfelf  reduced    to   a  Ne- 
ceffity,  either  of  fatisfying  the  Pope  ancj 
the  Venetians  by  refloring  Francefco  Sforza, 
or    to    agree    with   the  King  of  France. 
That  King  at   laft,  after  many  Difputes  Offers 
about    Burgundy   finding    no    Hopes  of^heof 
obtaining  from    Ccejar    his    Liberty    on  France 
any  other  Conditions,  offered  to   reftore 
that    Province,    together    with    its    Ap- 
purtenances  and  Dependencies,    and    to 
yield  up  his  Rights  and   Pretenfions    to 
the    Kingdom    of    Naples    and    Dutchy 
of  Milan,  and  to  give  his  Two  Sons  as 
Hoftages  for  the  Performance  of  his  En- 
gagements* 


A  a  z  Verv 
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l^-Lj  Very  warm  were  the  Debates  on 
the  Choice  of  either  of  the  Expedients: 
The  Viceroy,  who  had  conducted  the 
moll  Chriftian  King  into  Spain,  and 
had  given  him  fuch  great  Hopes,  and 
fo  ardently  follicited  his  Deliverance, 
more  earneftly  infilled  on  it  than  ever; 
and  his  Authority,  with  regard  only  to 
his  Fidelity  and  Good  Will,  had  great 
Weight  with  Cafar.  But  his  Counfel 
was  oppofed,  rather  with  exclaiming 
than  difputing  againft  it,  by  Mercurio 
di  Gattinara,  the  Great  Chancellor,  a 
Man  who,  tho'  born  of  low  Parentage 
in  Piedmont,  was  yet  of  great  Credit  and 
Experience,  and  had  for  feveral  Years  the 
Management  of  the  important  Bufinefs 
of  that  Court.  Thefe  two  great  Men 
one  Day  affifting  in  Council,  and  Cafar 
being  prefent,  in  order  to  put  a  final 
Determination  to  an  Affair  that  had  been 
under  Debate  fo  many  Months,  the  Great 
Chancellor  fpoke  thus: 


c 
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1526. 
"  I  have  been  always   under  Appre-  ^^r^J 

henfions,    moft    invincible    Cafar,    that  Speech  of 
our   exceffive   Defires,    and   immoderate  chancel^ 
Views    would  be  the  Caufe  that   in  the  lor  againft 
End    we    mould    reap    neither  Honour  [^Kinl 
nor  Profit  from  fo  great  and   famous   a  of  France. 
Victory  ;  but   I  did   not  however    ima- 
gine   that    the    coming  off  Conquerors 
would    endanger    your    Reputation   and 
your  State,  which    I   now  plainly   fee  is 
like  to   be  the    Refult.      For  we    have 
now  under  Debate  the  making  an  Agree- 
ment, by  which  all  Italy  may  be  thrown 
into  Defpair,    and   the   King    of  France 
let  at  Liberty,  but  on  fuch  burdenfome 
Conditions,    that,  if  not   by   Inclination, 
yet    at    leaft   out  of  Neceffity,    he   may 
become  a  greater  Enemy  to  us  than  he 
was  before.      I    could    wiih,   as  heartily 
as  others,  that    at  the  fame   time    Bur- 
gundy   might    be     recovered,     and    the 
Foundations  laid  for  the  fubjecYmg  Italy, 
but  I  know  that  he  who   is  thus  hafty 
ia  grafping   fo    much    is   in    Danger   of 
holding  faft  nothing,   and  that  no  Rea^ 
A  a  3  fon 
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-f  #•  fori  requires   that    the   King  of  France* 
after  he  is  fet  at  Liberty,    fhould   fulfil 
his   Engagements  to  you,    in   fuch    im- 
portant Articles.       Does    he    not   know 
that  if  he   reftores  to  you  Burgundy   he 
opens  you  a  Gate  of  France'?   and  that  it 
will  be   in  your  Power  to  make  Incur- 
fions,  as  far   as   Paris'?    and  that,  when 
you  have  the  Means  of  annoying  France 
on  fo   many  Quarters,    it  will  be  impof- 
fible    for    him   to  refill:  you  ?     Does  he 
not    know,  and  every   one  elfe,  that  his 
confenting   that  you   fhould  go  to  Rome 
armed,  that  you  fhould   put  a  Bridle  on 
Italy,    and    that  you  fhould  reduce    the 
ipiritual  and  temporal  State  of  the  Church 
to  your  Devotion,    would  be  the  Caufe 
of  doubling   your  Power  ?  and  that  you 
never   can.   want    for   Money  nor  Arms 
to  moleft    him,    and    that   he   muft   be 
necefiitated  to  accept   all  the  Laws  you 
fhall  pleafe    to    impofe  on  him  ?     Who 
then    can   believe    that    he    will    think 
himfelf  bound  to  an  Agreement,  by  which 
he  may  become  your  Slave,  and  you  his 
Lord  ?     Can  he  want  for  the  Complaints 

and 
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and  Exclamations  of    the  whole    King-  ^    £• 
dom  of  France,  the   Perfuafions    of  the*. 
King  of  England,   and  the  Stimulations 
of  all  Italy  ?     The    Love   perhaps    that 
fubiifts   between   you  two    will    be    the 
Caufe  that  he  will  repofe  Confidence  in 
you,     and    willingly    fee     the    Increafe 
of  your  Power  ;    or    were     there    ever 
two     Princes      between     whom     there 
were   more     Grounds    for    Hatred    and 
Contention  ?    ,Here  is  not  only  an  Emu- 
lation of  Greatnefs,   which   ufes   to  put 
Weapons  in  the  Hands  of  Brothers  againft 
one  another,  but  antient  and  very  bitter 
Enmities,    commenced  from  the  Times 
of    the    Fathers    and    Grandfathers     of 
your  Grandfathers,  fo  many  Wars  long 
carried   on   between    thefe   two   Houfes, 
fo  many  Treaties  of  Peace  and  Agree- 
ment not  obferved,  fo  many  Injuries  and 
Affronts    given  .and  received.       Can  we 
chufe  but    believe  that    he    burns  with 
Indignation   to  reflect  that   he   has  been 
for    fo    many    Months     your    Prifoner, 
kept   under    fo  flricl:   a   Guard,  without 
ever  having  had   the  Favour    of    being 
conducted    into    your   Prefence?      That 
A  a  4  in 
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in  this  Prifon,  thro*  Vexation  and  In- 
convenience, he  had  been  at  Death's 
Door ;  and  that  he  was  not  now  fet  at 
Liberty  out  of  Magnanimity  or  Love, 
but  from  the  Apprehenfions  of  fo  for- 
midable an  Union  againft  you  ?  Can 
we  believe  that  an  Affinity  contrafted 
by  Neceffity  is  of  more  Force  than  fo 
many  Incentives  ?  And  who  knows  not 
what  Value  Princes  fet  upon  thefe  Ties  ? 
And  where  is  there  better  Evidence  of 
the  Regard  they  pay  to  Affinities  than 
among  ourfelves  ?  Some  perhaps  may 
fancy  that  paffing  his  Word,  which  he 
will  give  us  for  his  returning  to  Prifon, 
may  be  fufficient  for  our  Security  ;  but, 
alas !  what  inconfiderate  Grounds,  what 
imprudent  Hopes  would  this  Confidera- 
tion  fuggeft  for  our  Reliance  !  The 
extream  Grief  that  affefts  me,  when  I 
find  fome  are  for  taking  fo  pernicious 
and  dangerous  a  Refolution,  conftrains 
me,  Ccefar,  to  fpeak  my  Mind  freely. 
We  all  know  but  too  well  what  Value 
is  to  be  fet  on  the  Word  of  Honour, 
when  the  Intereft  of  the  State  is  concern- 
ed, and   what  Strefs  is  to  be  laid  on  the 

Promifes 
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Promifes  of  the  French,  who,  tho'  frank'  A-  *>• 
and  open  in  all  other  Matters,  are  in 
this  Regard  perfect  Mailers  in  the  Arts 
of  Diffimulation  and  Deceit,  and  that 
their  King  is  by  Nature  as  much  defi- 
cient in  Deeds  as  he  is  redundant  in 
Words.  We  may  therefore  well  con- 
clude that  no  Benevolence  between  two 
Princes,  whofe  Injuries  and  Hatred  de- 
fcend  with  their  Blood  by  antient  In- 
heritance 5  no  Faith  nor  Promifes,  which 
in  the  important  Concerns  of  State  have  but 
little  Weight  with  many,  and  with  the 
French  none  at  all,  will  induce  that 
King  to  make  good  an  Agreement,  that 
will  exalt  his  Enemy  to  Heaven,  and 
bring  himfelf  and  his  Kingdom  under 
manifeft  Subjection.  You  would  anfwer 
I  am  fenfible,  that,  for  Fear  of  what  is 
here  fuggefted,  there  is  demanded  of 
him  Security  in  the  Perfons  of  two  of 
his  Sons,  one  of  them  his  Eldeft,  the 
Love  of  whom  mufl  needs  occafion  him 
to  fet  a  higher  Value  on  thern  than  on 
Burgundy.  But  I  am  afraid  that  this 
Love  of  his  Children  will  rather  have 
a  contrary   Effect,  when  their  Memory 

(hall 
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*  D-  ftiall  prefent  itfelf  to  his  Mind,  and  he 
fhall  confider  that  by  obferving  the  Agree- 
ment he  lays  a  Foundation  for  making 
them  your  Slaves.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther this  Pledge  would  be  fufficient, 
when  he  fhould  be  quite  deprived  of  all 
Hopes  of  recovering  them  any  other 
Way  *.  For  it  is  a  Matter  of  too  feri- 
ous  Concern  to  endanger  his  Kingdom, 
which  once  loft  is  very  difficult  to  be 
recovered  ;  but  he  might  well  hope  to 
recover  his  Sons  with  Time,  or  by  A- 
greement,  or  on  fome  other  Occafion, 
and  the  Delay  will  be  lefs  troublefome 
on  account  of  their  tender  Age.  But 
having  found  Means  to  bring  almoft  all 
the  Chriftian  Princes  to  unite  with  him 
againft  you,  who  doubts  but  he  will 
enter  into  clofe  Confederacy  with  them, 
and  feek  to  moderate  the  Agreement  by 
Force  of  Arms,  and  that  the  Fruits  we 
fhall  reap    from    the   Vi&ory  will   be  a 

very 

*  He  doubts  whether  the  King's  Children  be  a  fuffici- 
ent Pledge  for  reftoring  Burgundy,  fuppofing  that  the 
King  had  no  other  Way  to  recover  them,  becaufe  fuch  a 

Reftkution  would  open  a  Dcor  of  France,  as  before  ob- 
Ferved. 
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very  vigorous  and  dangerous  War,  ex- 
cited by  Hatred,  Neceffity  and  Defpe- 
ration,  from  the  King  of  England,  King 
of  France,  and  all  Italy  ?  from  all  which 
we  fhould  be  able  to  defend  ourfelves, 
would  it  pleafe  God  not  to  ilacken  his 
Hand  in  working  for  us  every  Day 
thofe  Miracles  which  he  has  fo  often 
wrought  for  us  till  this  prefent  Timej 
and  if  Fortune  fhould  change  her  Na- 
ture in  our  Behalf,  and  her  Inconftancy 
and  Mutability  fhould  become  towards 
us  an  Example  of  Stability  and  Con- 
stancy, contrary  to  all  the  Examples  of 
paft  Events.  We  have  in  all  our  Coun- 
fels,  for  fo  many  Months  together,  con- 
cluded that  we  are  to  ufe  our  utmofl 
Endeavours  that  the  Italians  might  not 
join  with  the  Government  of  France, 
and  now  we  precipitate  ourfelves  into 
a  Refolution  which  removes  all  the  Dif- 
ficulties that  have  hitherto  kept  them  in 
Sufpenfe,  that  multiplies  our  Dangers, 
that  multiplies  the  Forces  of  the  Ene- 
my :  For  who  knows  not  how  much 
more  potent  a  League  will  be  which  Shall 
have  for  its  Head  the  King  of  France, 

than 
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A  *>•   than    one    made  with   the  Government 
Ov>jof  France  while  the  King  remains  your 
Prifoner  ?       Who    knows  not    that   no 
Caufe   has   hitherto  held    the    Pope   in 
Ambiguity    and    Hefitation    from    con- 
federating againft  you,  but  the  Fears  that 
you  may  feparate  the  French  from  them 
by    offering    them    their    King  ?     That 
they  will  fear   lefs,  when  we  fhall   have 
his  Children  and   not  him  ?     Thus  the 
Remedy  which  we  provide  for  avoiding 
the  Danger    will,    without   Comparifon, 
do  more  Hurt  than  Good,   and  increafe 
the  Evil,  and,   inflead  of  breaking  that 
Union,  we  fhall  ourfelves  be  the  Inftru  • 
ments    of  rendering  it    more  firm  and 
powerful.     It  will  be  faid  to  me,  What 
is  then   your  Opinion  ?    Is  it  your  Ad- 
vice that   we    reap   no    Profit    from    fo 
great  a  Victory  ?     Are  we  to  remain  con- 
tinually in  this    State    of  Perplexity  ?     I 
confirm  what  I  have  often  faid,  that  it 
is  very  pernicious   to  take  in  more  Food 
at  one   Time  than  the  Stomach  is  able 
*    to  digeft,  and   that  it  is  neceffary  for  us 
to  regain    the  Friendfhip  of  Italy,  which 
demands    nothing   of  us    but  its    Secu- 
rity, 
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rity,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  of  the  *•  A 
French  King  Burgundy,  with  whatever 
elfe  mall  be  poflible  for  us ;  or  other- 
wife  to  make  an  Agreement  with  him, 
by  which  Italy  may  be  left  to  our  Dif- 
cretion,  but  fo  mild  and  moderate  with 
regard  to  his  Interefts  that  he  may  have 
Reafon  to  obferve  it.  And  in  making 
a  Choice  between  thefe  two  Ways  it 
is  requifite,  Cafar,  that  your  Prudence 
and  Goodnefs  mould  prefer  what  is  fta- 
ble  and  jufter  to  that  which  at  firft 
Sight  may  perhaps  appear  more  profita- 
ble and  grand.  The  State  of  Milan,  I 
confefs,  is  richer,  and  more  convenient 
on  many  accounts  than  that  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  there  is  no  Friendmip  to  be 
contracted  with  the  Italians  but  by  leav- 
ing Milan  in  the  Hands  of  Francefco 
Sforza,  or  of  fome  other  who  mall  con- 
tent the  Pope.  And  yet  I  much  pre- 
fer taking  this  Courfe  to  an  Agreement 
with  the  French,  becaule  Burgundy  is 
more  yours  in  Juftice  than  Milan,  and 
eafier  to  keep  than  the  other,  where 
you  have  not  a  fingle  Perfon  that  is 
well  affected  to  you.      To   attempt  the 

Refto- 
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J-  D-  Reftoration  of  Burgundy,  your  antient 
'  .Inheritance,  is  highly  commendable  t 
To  afpire  after  Milan,  either  for  your- 
felf  or  one  who  fhall  wholly  depend  on 
you,  difcovers  fome  Marks  of  Ambition. 
The  firft  is  required  of  you  by  the 
Memory  of  fo  many  of  your  glorious 
Progenitors,  whofe  Bones  interred  in  Cap- 
tivity cry  for  nothing  but  to  be  de- 
livered and  removed  by  you,  and  their 
fo  juft,  companionate,  and  holy  Prayers 
are  perhaps  the  Caufe  of  rendering  God 
the  more  propitious  to  you.  It  is  a  more 
prudent  as  well  as  more  feafible  Refolu- 
tion  to  feek  to  eftablifh  a  Friendfhip  with 
one  who  unwillingly  becomes  an  Ene- 
my, than  with  him  who  cannot  poffibly  at 
any  time  be  your  Friend.  For  in  the 
King  of  France  will  never  harbour  any 
other  than  Hatred,  and  a  malicious  De- 
iire  to  oppofe  your  Defigns:  But  the 
Pope  and  the  other  Powers  of  Italy,  as 
foon  as  the  Army  is  removed  from 
Lombardy,  being  freed  from  Jealoufies, 
will  have  no  Occafion  to  contend  with 
you  either  from  Fear  or  Emulation,  but 
remaining  your  fleady   Friends  you  will 

now 
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now  and  always  enjoy  the  Convenience  A-  Vm 
and  Profit  of  their  good  Correfpondence.(-<v^j 
You  are  invited  therefore  to  chufe  that 
Friendfhip  by.  Honour,  Utility,  and  Se- 
curity, and,  if  I  deceive  not  myfelf,  no 
lefs  by  Neceffity.  For,  even  fuppofing 
that  you  fliould  make  an  Agreement 
with  the  King  on  no  other  Obligation  than 
of  affifling  you  in  your  Enterprife  on 
Italy,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  proba- 
ble that  he  will  fulfil  it,  becaufe  he 
will  imagine  that  his  leaving  Italy  to 
be  your  Prey  will  too  much  endanger 
his  own  Kingdom.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  appear  to  himfelf  to  have 
vail  Opportunities  and  Hopes,  by  means 
of  fo  potent  an  Union,  to  create  you 
much  Trouble  and  Uneaiinefs,  and  to 
reduce  you  to  an  Agreement  on  lefs 
burdenfome  Conditions.  Thus  of  a  King 
Prifoner  we  fhall  make  him  free,  and 
our  Enemy,  and  fhall  give  a  Head  to 
the  Kingdom  of  France,  that,  in  Con- 
junction with  fo  many  others,  he  may 
make  War  upon  us  with  more  Forces, 
and  with  greater  Advantage.  How  much 
better  is  it  to  agree   with    the   Italians  [ 

to 
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£  ®-  tq  enter  into  a  firm  and  fincere  Alii* 
J^^ance  with  the  Pontiff,  who  has  conti- 
nually defired  it,  and  to  deprive  the 
French  of  all  Hopes  of  a  Conjun&ion 
with  the  Italians  5  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe 
not  Neceffity,  nor  the  Fears  of  new 
Leagues,  but  your  own  Will,  and  the 
Quality  of  the  Conditions  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  draw  you  to  an  Agreement  with 
the  French^  then  you  will  fee  that  Want 
and  Defpair  will  force  them  not  only 
to  reftore  Burgundy,  and  to  make  you 
greater  Offers,  but  alfo  to  put  into  your 
Hands  fuch  Security  as  mall  leave  no 
Room  to  doubt  of  the  Performance  of 
their  Engagements;  fince  the  Children 
are  not  fufficient  to  fecure  you  while 
they  can  feed  themfelves  with  Hopes 
of  fo  confiderable  a  Conjun&ion,  and 
if  they  were  to  make  an  Addition  of 
Bayonne,  Narbonne,  and  the  Fleet,  it 
would  hardly  be  enough  to  warrant  their 
Obfervance.  In  this  Manner  you  will 
be  fure  to  reap  great,  honourable,  juft, 
and  fecure  Fruits  from  your  Victory  ; 
otherwife,  either  I  have  no  Underftand- 
ing   at  all  in  any  Affair,  or  this  Agree- 
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ment  will  fo   endanger   your  State,   that  ~*  D* 
I  know  not    what    will  fecure  it   if  theu— y-H 
Imprudence  of  the  King  of  France  proves 
no  greater  than  ours." 

The  Great  Chancellor  by  this  accu- 
rate and  vehement  Speech,  and  by  the 
Reputation  of  his  Wifdom,  had  affect- 
ed the  Minds  of  a  great  Part  of  the 
Council,  when  the  Viceroy,  who  was 
the  Author  of  the  contrary  Opinion, 
fpoke,  as  it  is  faid,  in  the  following 
Manner* 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  moil  glo-  Speech  of 
rious  Ccefar,  that  the   Man  who,  out  of|£c  J^l 
a  greedy  Defire    of  having    too    much,//"  inAn- 
aims  at  grafping  more  than  he  can  hold^"^* 
faft,  is  by  no  means  to  be  commended  5 
but   then  he    is    no   lefs  to    be   blamed 
who,    from    a    needlefs    Sufpicion    and 
Diftruft,  voluntarily   deprives   himfelf  of 
vaft  Opportunities,  acquired  with  a  Mul- 
titude of  Difficulties  and  Dangers.      The 
Errors    are    indeed   very  confiderable  on 
both    Sides  \  but  a  Fault    that  proceeds 
from   a  Timidity   and  Meannefs  of  Spi- 

Vol.  VIII,  Bb  rit 
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A-  D>  rit  is    more    inexcufable  in    fo   great   a 
l^j  Prince,  than  that   which  arifes    from    a 
certain  Generofity  and  Qreatnefs  of  Mind; 
and  it  is  more    laudable    to    feek    with 
Danger  the   Acquifition    of    too    much, 
than,  for  the   fake  of  avoiding  Danger, 
to  let  flip  and   vanifli  the  rareft. Oppor- 
tunities that  a  Man  is  bleft  with.     Now 
this  however  is    in  efled:    the    Counfel 
of  the   Chancellor,   who    doubting    that 
this  Agreement   will   not    procure  both 
Burgundy   and  Milan  (for  we  are  by  no 
means   to   fufpedt  that  he  is    under  the 
Influence  of  a  Love  to  Italy,  his  Coun- 
try, or  of  the  Good  Will   that  he  bears 
to  the  Duke  of  Milan)  propofes  a  Way 
by  which,  according   to   him,  you  gain 
Burgundy  and   lofe  Milan,  a  State  with- 
out Comparifon    of    the  greater  Impor- 
tance,   but,  according  to  me,   by  which 
you  lofe  Milan  without  gaining  Burgun- 
dy !    And   thus,  where  this  Vidlory  has 
moft  glorioufly  opened  you    a    Way  to 
the  Lordfhip  of  all    Chriftendom,  there 
will  remain  nothing  for  us,  if  we  follow 
his  Advice,  but  Lofs  and  Difgrace.     And 
.indeed    I  fee  no  Safety  in  his  Counfel, 

but 
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but    rather  very  great  Danger    attended  A-  *>• 
with   very  fmall  Advantage,  which    be-(/v%j 
fides  may   eafily  flip  out   of  our  Hands. 
But,    on     the   contrary,    an    Agreement 
with  the  King  of  France  appears  to  me 
attended    with    very    great  Glory,    very 
great  Profit,  and  fufticient  Security.     For 
I  would  a/k  you,  Chancellor,  what  Rea- 
fon  have  you,  what  Security,  what  Pro- 
mife,    that  the   Italians,   after    we  fhall 
have  evacuated    the  Dutchy    of  Milan, 
-will  take  care  not  to  violate  the  Agree- 
ment, nor  intermeddle  between  the  King 
of  France  and  us  ?     And  not  rather  that, 
after  we  fhall  have   debafed   our  Repu- 
tation,   after    we   fhall    have    difbanded 
that  Army,  which  is   a   Bridle  on  their 
Malice,  after  they  fhall  be  fecured  from 
the  Coming  of  new  Bodies  of  Germans 
into  Italy  1    becaufe    there     will    be    no 
Place  in   Lombardy   to  receive  them,  nor 
where  they  can  fhelter  themfelves  5  what 
Security,  I  fay,  have  you  that   the  Ita- 
lians, at  fuch  a   Time,  continuing  their 
Plots,  belides  threatening   the   Kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  will  remain  in  a  man- 
ner at   their  Difcretion,    will  not    make 
B  b  2  an 
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A-  jD-  an  Effort  to  deliver  the  King  of  France  ? 
\J^JHave  you  any  Truft,  Chancellor,  in  the 
Gratitude  of  Francefco  Sforza,  who, 
after  fo  many  Benefits,  has  requited  you> 
O  Ccvfar,  with  fuch  bafe  Treachery  ? 
What  will  he  not  do  now,  when  he 
has  been  made  fenfible  that  you  are  de- 
firous  to  punifh  fo  heinous  a  Piece  of 
Iniquity  with  Juftice  ?  now,  that  he  fears 
Punifhment  from  you,  and  expects  Safety 
from  our  Enemies  ?  Have  you  "  any 
Confidence,  Chancellor,  in  the  Friend- 
fhip  of  the  Venetians,  who  are  both  Ene- 
mies to  the  Empire  and  to  the  Houfe 
of  Anftria,  and  trembling  at  remember- 
ing that  as  it  were  but  yefterday  your 
Grandfather  Maximilian  bereaved  them 
of  fo  many  of  thofe  Towns  which  they 
now  poffefs  ?  Have  you  any  Faith  in 
the  Goodnefs  of  Clementy  or  in  his  In- 
clination to  the  Emperor  ?  The  Mo- 
tive of  Leos  Alliance  with  Ccefar,  after 
he  had  attempted  many  Things  againft 
us,  was  a  Defire  of  Revenge,  or  of  Se- 
curity from  the  French,  or  an  ambiti- 
ous Delign  of  feizing  on  Ferrara.  Af- 
ter the   Death  of  Leo,  this  Man,  hated 

by 
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by    Half    the    World,     continued     our  A;  o. 
Friend  out   of  Neceflity  ;    but   after  he  Jiy^j 
was   made   Pope,   immediately  returning 
to   the  Nature  of  the  Pontiffs,  which  is 
to  fear  and  hate   the  Emperors,  he  has 
nothing  in    more  Deteftation    than    the 
Name  of  Ccefar.     All   thefe  Parties  ex- 
cufe  themfelves  by  pretending .  that  their 
Plots  and    Devices    proceeded   not  from 
Hatred,  or  from  any  other  Paffion,  but 
only  from  a  Jealoufy   of  your  Greatnefs, 
which    ceafing     all    their   Machinations 
have  ceafed    with   it.     This  is  either  not 
true,  or,  tho'  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
true  in  the  Beginning,  it  is  neceflary  that 
it    muft   have  fince   taken    other  Roots, 
and    become    another  Paffion  ;    for  it  is 
natural  for   Jealoufy  to  be   followed   by 
.Hatred,  and  by  Injuries,  attended  by  a  Con- 
junction and  Intimacy  with  the  Enemies 
.of    the    injured     Perfon,    together  with 
.Defigns  not  only  of  being  fecured  from 
his  Refentment*  but  alfo  of  profiting  by 
his  Ruin,  the  Memory   of  Injuries    be- 
ing   greater   without    doubt,     and    more 
implacable   in    him    who  does,    than  in 
him    who    receives    them.      Wherefore 
B  b    3  granting 
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-*•   £•  granting    that    in    the    Beginning    they 
^Jiv-Nj  might  be  incited  only   by  Jealoufy,  the 
fame    would    have    been    the  Caufe   of 
making  them  become  your  Enemies,  of 
diverting    their   Inclinations,  and  placing 
their    Hopes   on   the    French  Side,    and 
afterwards  of  beginning,  as  they  have  done 
in  all  the  Conventions  which  they  have 
negotiated,  to  divide  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
among  themfelves.     And  now  whatever 
Security  we  give  them,  or  whatever  A- 
greement  we  make  with  them,  the  fame 
Paffions    of    Hatred   and   Fear  will    aU 
ways    remain    kindled  in   their  Breafls ; 
and  putting  no  Faith  in  what  they  ima- 
gine  extorted    from    you    by  Neceflity, 
but  thinking  they  may  with  the  greater 
Facility  bend  us  to   a  Compliance  with 
their.    Will,     apprehenlive    alfo    that    at 
lafl   there  will  be  an    Appointment  be- 
tween us   and  the  King  of  France,  like 
to  that    made  at   Cambrayr  and  defirous, 
to  ufe  their  own  Words,  of  freeing  Ita- 
ly from  the   Barbarians,  they    will  have 
the    Boldnefs.  to     think    of    prefcribing 
Laws    to  you,   and  to  demand  the  De- 
liverance /  of    the    King    of  France.     If 

you 
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you  ihould  deny  their  Demand,  Ccefar, 
how  will  you  defend  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  againft  them  ?  If  you  fhould 
grant  it,  you  lofe  all  the  Fruits  of  the 
Victory,  and  remain  the  moil  difhonOured> 
the  moil:  debafed  of  all  Princes.  But 
let  us  grant  that  Italy  would  be  dif- 
pofed  to  obferve  the  Agreement,  and 
that  you  would  be  under  a  Neceffity 
either  of  relinquifhing  Milan,  or  of  not 
recovering  Burgundy,  what  Companion 
is  there  between  one  Side  and  the 
other?  Burgundy  is  a  little  Province* 
of  fmall  Revenues,  and  befides  '  not  of 
fuch  mighty  Conveniency  as  many  per- 
fuade  themfelves.  The  Dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan, for  the  Riches  and  Beauty  of  fo 
many  noble  Cities,  for  the  Number  and 
Quality  of  its  Subjects,  for  the  Greatnefs 
of  its  Revenues,  and  for  its  Capacity  of 
fubfifting  all  the  Armies  in  the  World, 
is  fuperior  to  many  Kingdoms.  But 
tho'  it  be  fo  large  and  fo  powerful,  yet 
the  Conveniences  that  ariie  from  its  Ac- 
quisition are  more  to  be  valued  than  the 
Country  in  itfelf  considered  :  For  while 
Milan  and  Naples  are  at  your  Devoti- 
B  b  4  on, 
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on,  the   Pontiffs    muft  of    neceffity,    as 
they  ufed  formerly,  depend  on  the  Em- 
perors.    All  Tujcany,  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
raray  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantoua  may 
be  fubjected    to   you  :       The  Venetian^ 
furrounded   by    Lombardy  and    Germany, 
will   be    obliged   to  accept   your  Laws. 
Thus,  I  do  not   fay  with  Arms  or  with 
Armies,    but   with    the    Reputation    of 
your  Name,  with   a  Herald  alone,  with 
the   Imperial    Enfigns     you    will    com- 
mand all  Italy.      And    who  knows  not 
what  is  Italy  ?  A  Country,  for  the  Com- 
modioufnefs  of  its  Situation,  for  the  Tem- 
peratenefs  of  the  Air,  for  the  Multitude 
and  Ingenuity  of    its    Inhabitants,     who 
are   extremely  well  difpofed   for  ail  ho-* 
nourable  Undertakings,    for    the   Abun- 
dance of  all   Things  convenient  for  hu- 
man Life,  for   the  Largenefs  and  Beauty 
of  io  many  moft  noble  Cities,  for  Riches, 
for  the  Seat  of  Religion,    for  the   anti-r- 
ent Glory  of  the  Empire,  and  for  infi- 
nite  other   Refpecls,  the   Queen    of   all 
Countries,  which  if    you  command,    all 
other  Princes   will   tremble  before    you. 
Tp  compafs    this  Defign   is  more  con- 
ducive 
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ducive  to  your  Great nefs,  and  to  the  a.  d. 
Augmentation  of  your  Glory,  and  more  ^2J^ 
grateful  to  the  Bones  of  your  Grand- 
fathers (fince  they  too  muft  be  called 
into  Council)  who,  on  account  of  their 
Goodnefs  and  Companion,  muft  be  iup- 
pofed  to  delire  nothing  but  what  is 
moft  convenient  for  you,  and  moft  glorious 
to  your  Name.  If  we  follow  then  the 
Counfel  of  the  Chancellor  we  mall  lofe 
a  very  large  Acquifition  for  a  fmall 
one,  and  that  too  very  inconiiderable, 
and  befides  very  uncertain,  of  which  we 
ought  to  have  taken  Warning  by  what 
was  like  to  have  happened  fome  Months 
part:.  Does  he  not  remember,  when  the 
King  of  France  was  in  fuch  great  Dan- 
ger of  Death,  in  what  an  uneafy  Skua- 
ation  we  were,  as  knowing  that  by 
his  Death  we  fhould  lofe  all  the  Fruits 
expected  from  the  Victory  ?  Who  can 
fecure  us  that  the  fame  Accident  may 
not  poffibly  intervene  at  prefent,  and 
more  eafily,  becaufe  the  Reliques  of  the 
Diforder  remain  upon  him  fince  that 
Time,  and  becaufe  the  Hopes,  that  have 
hitherto  fupported  him,    being   cut  off, 

his 
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A  p-  his  Anxiety,  which  was  the  Caufe  of 
his  Diforder,  will  return  upon  him  with 
greater  Violence  j  and  efpecially  when, 
in  debating  on  inextricable  Conditions 
and  Security,  the  new  Negotiations  muft 
of  neceffity  be  4pun  out  to  a  tedious 
Length,  which  will  be  fubjecl  to  the 
fame  Accident,  and  perhaps  to  others 
as  great,  and  no  lefs  dangerous.  Don't 
we  know  that  nothing  has  (o  much 
conduced  to  keep  the  Government  of 
France  in  due  Order  and  Steadinefs,  as 
an  Expectation  of  a  fpeedy  Releafe- 
ment  of  the  King,  by  which  the  great 
Men  of  that  Kingdom  have  been  kept 
in  Quietnefs  &nd  Obedience  to  the  Mo- 
ther ;  and  that  as  foon  as  this  Hope 
iliould  fail  the  Kingdom  would  eafily 
be  fenfible  of  it,  and  the  Government 
would  be  altered  ?  And  when  once  the 
Nobles  have  got  the  Bridle  in  Hand, 
they  will  take  no  Care  of  the  King's 
Liberty,  but  will  rather  be  pleaied  with 
his  Captivity,  for  the  Sake  of  maintain- 
ing themfelves  independent  and  abfolute 
Lords.  Thus  inftead  of  Burgundy  and 
of   iuch     a   Multitude    of    Acquiiltions 

we 
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we    fhall  no   longer  have  any  Thing  to  A    f>- 
expect  either  from   his  Imprifonment  or 
Releafement.     But  I  would  afk  you  far- 
ther, Chancellor,    is    Ctefar  in  this  Re- 
folution    to    have    any     Regard    to    his 
Dignity  and  Majefty  ?    Now  what  greater 
Difgrace  -can   he  incur,  what   more  re- 
markable  Diminution    of   his    Honour, 
than  to  be  conftrained  to  pardon  Fran- 
cefco  Sforza  ?  than  that  a  Man  who  has 
one    Foot     in    the  Grave,  your    Rebel, 
a  fingular   Example  of  Ingratitude,    not 
by  humbling  himfelf  and  flying  to  your 
Mercy,  but   by    throwing    himfelf  into 
the  Arms  of  your  Enemies,  fhould  force 
you  to  yield  to  him,  to  reftore  the  State 
fo  juftly    taken  from   him,  and    to  re- 
ceive   Laws    from    him?     It  is    better, 
Ccefar,    and   more  fuitable   to  the  Dig- 
nity of  the  Empire,    and    to   your  own 
Greatnefs,    to  truft  once   more    to  For- 
tune, and   again  to  hazard  every  Thing, 
than,  forgetting  your  Rank,  the  Autho- 
rity of  a  Prince  fupreme  above  all  other 
Princes,  and  the    Ccejarean  Name,    and 
the  Glory  of   fo  many  Victories  over  a 
nioft  potent  King,  to  accept,  from  Priefts 

and 
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A.  D.   and  Merchants,    Conditions    of   fuch    a 
(Ji^jNature,  that   more    grievous    and    more 
unworthy  could   not   have    been  impos- 
ed, had  you  been  overthrown   and  con- 
quered.    Wherefore,    on  confidering   all 
thefe  Reafons,  and   how  fniall  the  Ad- 
vantage is  that   can  poflibly  refult  from 
an   Agreement  with    the    Italians,    and 
by    how   many  Accidents  it  may  eafily 
ilip  out  of  our  Hands,    how    unfafe    it 
js  to  repofe  Confidence    in    them,   how 
full  of  Indignity  to    abandon    the  State 
of  Milan,  that  it   is  neceffary  for  us  to 
come  to    a  Refolution,  and  to  have  for 
once    fome    Confideration    of    the  End, 
and  that  the  Imprifonment  of  the  King 
is  of  no  Service  to  us,  but  only  on  ac- 
count  of    the    Profits    which    may    be 
drawn  from  his  Freedom,     I    have  ad- 
vifed,  and  do  advife,  that  an  Agreement 
be  firft  made  with  him  before  you  agree 
with  the  Italians  ;  which  none   can  de- 
ny to  be  more  glorious,,  more  reafonable, 
and  more  ufeful,    provided    we    can    Se- 
cure ourfelves    of  the  Observance:  And 
of  this  I  have  fome   Grounds  for  Hope, 
both  from   the    Gratitude  of   the   King 

for 
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for    the    Benefit    that    he    will    receive  A-  *?• 

IC2D. 

from  us,  and  from  the  Tie  of  Affinity,  V^v-O 
and  alfo  from  the  Virtues  of  your  Sifter, 
a  fit  Inftrument  for  maintaining  this 
Friendfhip,  but  much  more  from  the 
Pledge  of  the  two  Sons,  one  of  thern 
the  Firft-born,  and  the  greater!:  and  moft 
important  Pledge,  I  think,  that  we  can 
pofiibly  receive  of  him.  And,  fince 
NecerTity  conflrains  us  to  come  to  fome 
Refolution,  we  ought  furely  to  put  more 
Confidence  in  a  King  of  France  with 
fo  great  a  Pledge,  than  in  the  Italians 
with  no  Pledge  at  all;  to  have  more 
Faith  in  the  Word  of  fo  great  a  King, 
than  in  the  immoderate  Covetoufnefs  of 
Priefts,  or  in  the  fufpicious  Bafenefs  of 
Merchants ,  and  we  may  with  more 
Eafe  contract,  as  our  Anceftors  have  of- 
ten done,  an  Alliance  for  fome  time 
with  the  French y  than  with  the  Itali- 
ans, our  natural  and  eternal  Enemies. 
Nor  do  I  only  fee  in  this  Way  of  pro- 
ceeding greater  Hopes  that  Faith  will 
be  kept  with  us,  but  lefs  Danger  in 
cafe  of  any  Infringement :  For  tho' 
the  King  fhould  not  yield  you  up  Bur- 
gundy* 
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A-  D-  gundy >  he  will  not  dare,  while  his  Children 
remain  as  Hoftages,  to  give  you  any 
further  Provocations,  but  will  feek  to 
moderate  the  Agreement  by  Negotia- 
tions and  Intreaties ;  befides,  as  he  was 
in  a  manner  but  yefterday  overcome, 
and  to-day  let  out  of  Prifon,  he  will 
ftill  ftand  in  Awe  of  your  Arms,  and 
never  have  the  Boldnefs  to  make  ano- 
ther Tryal  of  your  Fortune  :  And  if 
he  does  not  take  up  Arms  againft  you, 
Ccefar,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  reft 
will  ftand  ftill,  till  you  fhall  have  ac- 
quired the  Caftle  of  Milan,  and  con- 
firmed yourfelf  in  that  State  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  you  fhall  no  longer  have 
any  Thing  to  fear  from  the  Malice  of 
any  Perfon  whatfoever.  But  as  for  the 
Italians,  if  you  fhould  now  make  an 
Agreement  with  them,  and  they  fhould 
have  a  Mind  to  break  it,  there  will  be 
no  Bridle  capable  of  curbing  or  retrain- 
ing them;  and  as  their  Power  of  doing  you 
Injuries  increafes,  their  Inclination  to 
do  them  will  be  more  free,  and  in- 
creafe  in  proportion.  Wherefore,  in  my 
Opinion,  it  wrould  be  the  higheft  Ti- 
midity 
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midicy  and  Imprudence  to  lofe,  out  of  A-  ?• 
Jealoufy,  an  Opportunity  or  making  an^^^^j 
Agreement  attended  with  (o  much  Glo- 
ry, with  fo  much  Greatnefs,  and  with 
fufficient  Security,  and  in  its  Stead  to 
take  a  Refolution  very  dangerous,  if 
I  miftake  not,  and  very  pernicious." 

When  the  Viceroy    had  done  fpeak- 
ing  various  were   the     Opinions    of   the 
other  Members  of    the  Council,  it  ap- 
pearing to  all  who  were  of  found  Judg- 
ment   that  to  make   an  Accommodation 
with   the  King  of  France,   in  the  Man- 
ner propofed,  would  be  a  very  danger- 
ous Step.     The  Flemings,  however,  were 
pofTeffed    with   fuch    a  longing  Defire  of 
recovering  Burgundy,  as  it   was   the  an- 
tient     Patrimony    and    Title      of    their 
Princes,   that  it   would  not   fuffer  them 
to  difcern   the   Truth.     It  was  reported 
alfo   that   the  large   Gifts    and  Promifes 
of  the   French    had    a   confiderable   In- 
fluence on  many  :     And  above  all  Ccefar, 
either  becaufe  fuch    was  his    firft   Incli- 
nation,  or  becaufe  the  Authority   of  the 
Viceroy,    efpecially  in   conjunction   with 

that 
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that  of  Na?ifaut  who  was  of  the  famer 
Opinion,  was  of  very  great  Moment, 
or  elfe  becaufe  he  thought  it  too  much 
beneath  his  Dignity  to  be  conftrained 
to  pardon  Francefco  Sforza,  willingly 
hearkened  to  thole  who  advifed  an  A- 
greement  with  theKing  of  France.  Hence, 
after  he  had  ordered  the  Legate  Safoi- 
ati  to  be  once  more  founded  whether 
he  would  confent  that  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan  fhould  be  beftowed  on  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  was  certified  that  he 
had  no  Commiflion  to  accept  that  Ex- 
pedient, in  which  Cafe  he  would  have 
preferred  the  Friendfhip  of  the  Pontiff, 
he  took  a  Refolution  to  agree  with  the 
chiks  to  King  of  France,  with  whom,  the  chief 
agree  with  Points  having  been  already  difcufTed 
of  France,  beforehand,  and  in  a  manner  fettkd,  he 
came  in  two  or  three  Days  to  a  Con- 
clufion,  without  the  Intervention  of  the 
Pope's  Legate  in  any  Matter,  Cafar 
having  before  obtained  the  Confent  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  that  his  Sifter 
promifed  to  him  fhould  be  married 
to  the  King  of  France.  The  Duke,  it 
feems,  after    much  Intreaty,    had   given 

his 
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his  Confent,  not  fo  much  out  of  a  A-  *>• 
Defire  of  pofleffing  the  Dutchy  of  Mi*  v^-vnJ 
Ian,  which  was  promifed  him  contrary 
to  the  Sentiments  of  the  Great  Chancel- 
lor and  of  the  Viceroy,  tho'  with  the 
Obligation  of  heavy  Payments,  as  be- 
caufe  his  Affairs  were  reduced  to  fuch 
a  Situation,  that,  neither  having  nor  ca- 
pable of  having,  Dependence  on  any  but 
Cafar,  he  was  forced  to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  his  Will.  As  foon  as  he  had 
given  his  Confent,  that  he  might  avoid 
appearing  at  Court  at  fo  unfeafonable  a 
Time, ,  he  fet  out  with  all  Expediti- 
on, by  Orders  from  Ccefar,  towards 
Barcelona,  to  wait  there  for  the  Pro- 
vifions  necefTary  for  his  Paffage  into 
Italy  1  which,  for  want  of  Ships,  there 
being  at  that  Time  no  more  than  three 
Light  Gallies  in  Spain,  and  of  Money, 
proceeded  but  flowly. 

The    Contents    of  the    Capitulation,  Articles  of 
ftipulated  on  the  Fourteenth   of  Febru-\^™~on 
ary,   in   the  Year    1526,  were   in  Sub-which  lhe 
fiance,  That  between    Cafar    and     theKing 
King  of   France  mould    be  a  perpetual  gained 

,?         TrTTT  ^  r     f>  his  Liber- 

Vol.  VIII.  C  c  Peace, ty. 
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A.  D.  Peace,  in  which  fhould  be  comprehend- 
/^Jjed  all  thofe  who,  fhould  be  nominated 
by  common  Confent  :  That  the  King 
of  France ,  on  the  Tenth  Day  of  March 
next,  fhould  be  fet  at  Liberty  on  his 
own  Borders  on  the  Coaft  of  Fontera- 
bia  -,  and  within  the  Term  of  Six  Weeks 
following  fhould  refign  unto  Ccefar  the 
Dutchy  of  Burgundy ,  the  County  of 
Charolois,  the  Lordfhip  of  Noyers,  and 
Chateau  Chinon,  Dependencies  on  the 
faid  Dutchy,  the  Vifcounty  of  Auffone, 
and  Le  Refort  de  St.  Laurent  de  la  Roche, 
Dependencies  of  the  Franche  Comte,  with 
all  the  ufual  Appurtenances  of  the  faid 
Dutchy  and  Vifcounty,  all  which  fhould 
for  the  future  be  feparated  and  exempt 
from  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Kingdom 
of  France  :  That,  at  the  Time,  and  at 
ttie  fame  Inftant  the  King  fhould  be 
fet  free,  fhould  be  delivered  into  the 
Hands  of  Cczjar  the  Dauphin,  and  be- 
fides  him  either  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  King's  Second  Son,  or  twelve  of 
the  principal  Lords  of  France,  who  fhould 
be  nominated  by  Ccefar,  referring  it  to 
the  Regentefs,  either  to  give  the  Second 

Son 
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Son  or  the  Twelve  Barons>  and  remain  A-  D* 
as  Hoftages  till  Reftitution  fhould  be< 
made  of  the  faid  Territories,  and  the  Peace 
ratified  and  fworn  with  all  its  Articles 
by  the  States  General  of  France,  and 
regiftered  (which  they  call  enter ined)  in 
all  the  Parliaments  of  that  Kingdom, 
with  the  neceflary  Formalities,  for  which 
was  prefixed  the  Term  of  Four  Months* 
at  which  Time  the  Hoftages  being  re- 
ftored,  Angoulefnte,  the  King's  Third 
Son,  fhould  be  put  into  the  Hands  of 
Ccefar,  to  be  educated  near  his  Perfon, 
for  the  better  cultivating  and  maintaining 
the  Peace:  That  the  Moft  Chriftian 
King  fhould  renounce  and  yield  up  to 
Ccefar  all  his  Rights  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  even  thofe  which  would 
have  come  to  him  by  the  Invefliture 
of  the  Church  :  That  he  fhould  make 
the  fame  Renunciation  and  Ceflion  of 
his  Rights  to  the  State  of  Milan,  Genoa, 
AJli,  Artois,  Arras,  Tournay,  Lijle,  and 
Doway  -,  that  he  fhould  reftore  alfo  the 
Town  and  Caftle  of  Hedin,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  County  of  Artois,  with  all 
the  military  Stores,  Artillery  and  Mov- 
C  c  2  ables 
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ables  which  were  in  it  when  taken 
laft  :  That  he  fhould  renounce  the 
Sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois> 
and  of  every  other  Place  in  the  Poffef- 
fion  of  Ccefar.  •  On  the  other  Side,  that 
Ccefar  ihould.  renounce  all  Rights  to 
any  Place  whatfoever  in  the  Pofieflion 
of  the  French,  and  particularly  to  Pe- 
ronne,  Mondidier,  the  Counties  of  Bo- 
bgney  Guines,  and  Ponthieu,  and  to  the 
Towns  fituated  on  both  Sides  of  the  Ri- 
ver Somme :  That  there  fhould  be  a 
League  between  them,  and  a  perpetual 
Confederacy  for  the  Defence  of  their 
States,  with  an  Obligation  of  affifting 
each  other,  when  it  fhould  be  need- 
ful, with  Fifteen  Hundred  Men  at  Arms, 
and  Ten  Thoufand  Foot :  That  Ca- 
fur  fhould  promife  to  give  Lady  E/eo- 
noray  his  Sifter,  in  Marriage  to  the  Moft 
Chriftian  King,  to  whom,  as  foon  as  a 
Difpenfation  could  be  procured  from  the 
Pope,  flie  fhould  be  betrothed  with 
obligatory  Words  for  the  prefent,  and 
be  conducted  into  France,  for  folem- 
nifing  the  Matrimony,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  Hoftages,  according  to  the  Ar- 
ticles, 
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tides,  were  to  be  reflored  ;  and  that  her  A-  *?• 

1526. 

Dowry  mould  be  Two  Hundred  Thou-^-/~v^>j 
fand  Crowns,    with  fuitable    Gifts,    one 
Half  to  be  paid  within  Sixteen  Months, 
and  the  other  Half  afterwards  within  the 
Year   next  enfuing :    That  between  the 
#  Dauphin  and   the  Daughter  of  the  King 
of   Portugal    by    Eleonora,    a    Marriage 
fhould     be    contracted,    as^  foon    as   the 
Parties   came  of  Age  :     That  the  King 
of  France  mould    ufe   his    utmoft    En- 
deavours for  inducing   the   old    King  of 
Navarra  to  yield    to  Ccefar   the  Rights 
of  that  Kingdom  ;    and,  in  cafe   of  Re- 
fufal,  the  King  fhould  give  him  noAf- 
fiftance  :     That  the  Duke  of  Guelderland, 
Count  of  Zutpbcn,  and  the  principal  Towns 
of    thofe     States   mould    promife,  under 
fufficient    Security,    to   furrender    them- 
felves,   after    his    Death,  to   Ccefar ,    and 
that  the  King  fhould  give  no  Affiftance 
to   the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  nor  to  Ro- 
bert de  la  Marche  :    That  the  King  fhould 
furnifh  Ccefar,   when   he  had  a  Mind  to 
pafs    into  Italy,  and   within  two  Months 
after  it  fhould    be  required,  with  twelve 
diics,  four  Ships,    and  Four  Galleons, 
C  c  3  fitted 
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J-  D-  fitted  out  .wholly  at  his  own  Expence, 
► except  the  Payment  of  the  Soldiers  on 
board  ;  and  that  thefe  Veffels  ihould  be 
reftored  within  Three  Months  from  the 
Day  of  Embarkation  ;  That,  inflead  of 
the  Land  Forces  which  the  King  of- 
fered for  Italy,  he  fliould  pay  unto  Ccefar  * 
Two  Hundred  Thoufand  Crowns,  one 
Half  within  Six  Months,  and  the  other 
Half  within  the  next  Year  afterwards  : 
That  at  the  Time  when  the  Hoflages  were 
to  be  fet  at  Liberty  he  ihould  give  Bank 
Bills  to  Ccefar  for  the  Payment  of  Six 
Thoufand  Foot  for  Six  Months,  as  foon 
as  he  fliould  arrive  in  Italy,  fupplying 
him  alfo,  at  his  own  Coil,  with  Five 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  a  Train 
of  Artillery  :  That  he  fhould  indemni- 
fy Ccefar  for  his  Promife  made  to  the 
King  of  Eagland  to  pay  him  the  Pen- 
fions  due  from  the  King  of  France,  the 
Arrears  of  which  amounted  to  Five 
Hundred  Thoufand  Crowns,  or  elfe 
pay  Ccefar  in  ready  Money  :  That  both 
ihould  fupplicate  the  Pontiff  to  give 
public  Notice,  as  foon  as  poffible,  of  a 
general    Council  for    treating    of    Peace 

among 
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among  Chriftians,  and  forming  Enter-  A*  ^ 
prifes  againft  the  Infidels  and  Heretics, 
and  to  grant  a  general  CroiiTade  for 
Three  Years :  That  the  King  fliould 
within  Six  Months  reflore  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  in  ample  Form  to  the  Pofleffi- 
on  of  all  his  States,  and  of  his  Goods, 
movable  and  immovable,  with  all  the 
Profits  received,  and  fhould  not  be  at 
Liberty  to  moled  him  for  what  was 
paft,  nor  conflrain  him  to  inhabit  or 
come  into  the  Kingdom  of  France,  but 
mould  leave  him  at  full  Liberty  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  Courfe  of  Law  concerning 
the  County  of  Provence  5  and  mould 
alfo  reflore  all  thofe  who  had  followed 
the  Duke,  and  namely  the  Bifhop  of 
Autuny  and  M.  de  St.  Valier  :  That  the 
Prifoners  on  both  Sides  taken  in  War 
ihould  be  fet  at  Liberty  :  That  the 
Princefs  Margaret  of  Aujlria  mould  be 
rellored  to  the  Pofkffion  of  all  that  flie 
enjoyed  before  the  War :  That  the 
Prince  of  Orange  mould  be  fet  at  Li* 
berty,  and  be  reflored  to  the  Princi- 
pality of  Orange ',  and  to  whatever  he 
poiTefied  at  his  Father's  Deaths  which 
C  c  4  had 
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A-  D-  had   been  taken  from  him   on   account 
O~^>jof  his  following  the    Party    of    Ccefar  ; 
and    the    fame   Benefit   was   allowed  to 
fome   other  Noblemen  :     That  the  Mar- 
quis of   Saluzzo  fhould     be  reftored    to 
his  State :    That  the  King,    as  foon   as 
he  arrived   in    the   firft    Town    of    his 
Kingdom,  fhould  ratify  this  Capitulation, 
and  caufe  it   to  be  ratified   by  the  Dau- 
-  phin   as  foon  as    he    came  to  the  Age 
of  Fourteen  Years.       They    nominated 
many  by  common  Confent,  among  others 
the  Snvifsy    but    not  one  of  the   Italian 
Potentates  except  the   Pontiff,   who  was 
named  to  be  a  Confervator  of  this  Agree- 
ment,   more  out  of  Form  and  Ceremo- 
ny than  for  any  fubftantial  Reafon.     To 
all  this  they  added,  that  the  King  gave 
his   Word    of   Honour,   that  if  at  any 
Time  he  fhould,    for  any  Caufe   what- 
ever, refufe    to    fulfil   his   Engagements, 
he  would,  of    his  own    Accord,  volun- 
tarily return  to   Prifon. 

This  Agreement  was  Matter  of  vaft 
Surprife  to  all  Chriftendom  ;  for,  as  foon 
as  it  was  underftood  that  the  firft  Thing 

to 
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to  be  put  into  Execution  was  the  De-  A-  D- 
liverance  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  Kingj^^^^j 
it  was  the  univerfal  Opinion  that,  after 
he  was  fet  at  Liberty,  he  would  on  no 
account  give  up  Burgundy,  becaufe  it 
was  a  Member  of  too  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  Kingdom  of  France :  And, 
except  thoie  few  who  had  advifed  Gr- 
far  to  this  Step,  his  whole  Court  had 
the  fame  Sentiments ;  and,  above  all 
the  reft,  the  Great  Chancellor  blamed 
and  detefted  the  Convention,  and  with 
fuch  Vehemence  that,  tho*  he  had  been 
commanded  to  fubfcribe  the  Capitula- 
tion, yet  he  refufed  to  do  it,  alledging 
that  the  Authority  with  which  he  was 
inverted  ought  not  to  be  employed  by 
him  in  dangerous  and  pernicious  Affairs, 
as  this  before  him  certainly  was.  Nor 
could  he  be  removed  from  his  Refoluti- 
on  by  all  the  Indignation  of  Ccefary  who 
at  length,  finding  him  to  perfift  in  his 
Obftinacy,  fubfcribed  the  Inftrument  with 
his  own  Hand,  and  a  few  Days  after 
went  to  Madrid,  to  fettle  the  Affinity, 
and  by  familiar  and  friendly  Conven- 
tion to  lay  a    Foundation    for    a  lafting 

Friendfliip 
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A  D  Friendfhip  and  Benevolence  between  him- 
^^jfelf  and  the  King.  Wonderful  were  the 
Ceremonies  and  outward  Profeffions  that 
pafled  between  them,  they  were  oftea 
feen  together  in  Public,  had  feveral  long 
Conferences  in  private,  went  in  one 
Coach  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  to  a 
neighbouring  Caftle  where  refided  Queen 
Eleo?ioray  with  whom  the  King  made 
jw°f  a  Contra&  of  Matrimony.  But  among 
efpoufes  fo  many  Tokens  of  Peace  and  Friend- 
e9Wra'  fliip  the  Guards  were  not  flackened, 
the  Liberty  not  enlarged,  but  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  was  eareffed  like  a 
Brother  he  was  guarded  like  a  Prifoner : 
Whence  it  might  eafily  be  judged  that 
this  was  a  Concord  full  of  Difcord  *, 
an  Affinity  without  Affeftion,  and  that 
the  old  Emulations  and  Jealoufies  be- 
tween them  would,  on  every  Occafion, 
prevail  ever  all  Regard  to  Tyes  and  Al- 
liances contra&ed  by  Force  more  than 
from  any  other  Caufe, 

After 


f  Hefeems  here  to  allude  to  a  Vcrfc  of  Lucan%  fpeafc? 
leg  of  an   Agreement  between  the  Triumvirate, 

Temporis  angufii  marjit  Concordia  difcors. 
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After  feveral  Days  fpent  in  this 
Manner  arrived  the  Ratification  of  the 
Regentefs,  with  a  Declaration  that  fhe 
chofe  to  have  the  Dauphin  of  France 
accompanied  by  the  Second  Son  rather 
than  by  the  Twelve  Lords.  The  King 
then  fet  out  from  Madrid  for  the  Fron- 
tiers, where  he  was  to  make  an  Ex- 
change of  his  Perfon  for  his  Two  lit- 
tle Sons.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Viceroy,  the  Author  of  his  Liberty,  on 
whom  Ccefar  had  beftowed  the  City  of 
AJliy  and  other  States  in  Flanders,  and 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 


At  this  Juncture  Ccefar  wrote  a  cere- £*/*»• 
monial  Letter    to    the   Pontiff,    fignify-n,otifies 

i  r        t^  r  theAgree- 

ing  that,  out  of  a  Deiire  of  Peace,  and  mem  to 
of  the  common  Good  of  Chriftendom,the  Po^ 
burying  in  Oblivion  a  Multitude  of  Of- 
fences and  Enmities,  he  had  reftored  Li- 
berty to  the  King  of  France,  and  given 
him  his  own  Sifter  in  Marriage,  and 
that  he  had  chofen  for  Confervator  of 
ie  Peace  his  Holinefs,  of  whom  he 
always   defired    to    be    a  moft   obedient 

Son. 
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Son.  And  a  few  Days  after  he  writ 
him  another  Letter  with  his  own  Hand 
and  fent  it  by  Errera,  the  fame  who 
had  brought  him  a  Letter  from  the 
Pontiff  written  with  his  own  Hand  ,  in  which 
he  anfwers  his,  partly  in  a  mild  Strain, 
partly  intermixed  with  fomewhat  harfh 
ExprefTicns  ->  concluding  that  he  would 
reftore  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  to  Fran- 
cefco  Sforzay  if  he  fhould  not  be  found 
guilty  of  the  Crime  laid  to  his  Charge, 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  the  Caufe 
tried  in  a  Court  of  Juftice  by  Judges 
appointed  by  himfelf  as  his  Superior : 
But  if  it  fhould  appear  that  he  had 
tranfgrefled,  he  could  not  difpenfe  with 
himfelf  from  giving  the  Inveftiture  of 
that  State  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  to 
whom  his  Holinefs  himfelf  had  been  the 
Caufe  that  he  had  promifed  it,  having 
propofed  it  to  him  when  Francefco  Sforza 
lay  fick :  That  to  fatisfy  him,  and  to 
make  the  Italians  eafy,  he  had  refolved 
not  to  keep  it  for  himfelf,  nor  to  give 
It  to  his  own  Brother  -,  protefting,  up- 
on his  Honour,  that  this  was  really 
his  Intention;    which    he    earneftly   be- 

feeched 
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feeched    him    to   approve,   offering   him  '•   £• 
at  all   times    his    Authority  and  Forces,  u-*v*^ 
as    an   obedient    Son    of    the   Apoflolic 
See.     Errera  carried  alfo  an  Anfwer  to 
the  Minutes    of  the    Articles   that   had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Pope  in  Favour 
of  Francefco   Sforza,  which   Cafar,  per- 
fifting  in  his  firft  Refolution    had    not 
been  willing  to  approve. 

He   fent  alfo    by  him   to    the  Duke 
of  Seffa  the    Form    of   an   Agreement, 
which  was  his  ultimate  Refolution,  with 
Authority    to   conclude  it,    in    cafe  the 
Pope   would    accept    it.     The  Contents  Articles 
of  it  were  in  Subftance,    That  Francejco?™??^ 
Sforza  mould  be  comprehended  in  theirto  the' 
Confederacy,  if  he  fhould  be  found  notPope# 
guilty  of  Treafon  againft  Cczfar  -y  but,  in 
cafe    of  his  Death   or  Deprivation,   the 
Duke   of  Bourbon  mould  fucceed  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  be  inverted  by  the  Em- 
peror with   the  Dutchy  of  Milan.    The 
Obligation     contracted    by    the  Viceroy, 
for    the    Reftitution  of  the   Towns  pof- 
feflcd  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  was  con- 
firmed, but  on  .  Condition  that  the  Pope 

mould 
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fhould  be  bound  to  grant  him  the  In« 
veftiture  of  Ferrara,  and  releafe  him 
from  the  Penalty  of  the  Contravention ; 
a  Thing  contrary  to  the  Pope's  Inten- 
tion, for  he  defigned  to  exact  of  him 
the  Penalty  of  One  Hundred  Thoufand 
Ducats,  to  pay  the  One  Hundred  Thou- 
fand promifed  to  Ccefar  in  cafe  of  that 
Reflitution.  He  did  not  confent  that 
the  State  of  Milan  fhould  be  obliged 
to  take  Salt  from  the  Church,  nor  that 
in  Matters  concerning  the  Collation  of 
Benefices  in  the.  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
Reference  fhould  be  made  to  the  Tenor 
of  the  Inveftitures,  but  to  the  Ceffion 
of  preceding  Kings,  who  in  many  Cafes 
had  defpifed  the  Rights  and  Authority 
of  the  Apoftolic  See.  And  becaufe  it 
had  been  agreed  with  the  Legate  that, 
in  order  to  remove  from  Lombardy  the 
Army,  that  was  become  burdenfome  to 
all  Italy,  there  fhould  be  difburfed  by 
the  Pope,  by  himfelf,  as  King  of  Na- 
ples, and  by  the  other  Powers,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats,  in 
which  Cafe  it  would  be  conducted  to 
Naples,  or  to  ibme  Country  out  of  Italy, 

where 
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where   it   pleafed    Cafar,  who,    it    was.  A-  D« 
faid,  had   a  Defign  to  make  it  pafs  over  Jj£-^ 
to  Barbary,  it    was    propofed    that,    the 
Arrears   of   the    Army    being    increafed 
fince  that   Time,  the    faid   Sum   fhould 
be  augmented  to   Two  Hundred  Thou- 
fand  Ducats.     The  Duke  of  SeJ[a}  and 
Errera,    prefented    a    Copy     of     thefe 
Articles  to  the  Pontiff,  with  a  Protefta- 
tion   that   it   was  not  in  their  Power  to 
alter  fo    much    as    one    Syllable  of  it : 
All  the  Difficulties  however  would  have 
been    eafily    removed,    had   the  Dutchy 
of  Milan  been    dilpofed    of   in    fuch    a 
manner  as  to  give  no  Caufe  of  Jealoufy 
to  the  Pontiff,  and  to  the  other  Powers. 
But  it  was  confidered  that  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  was  fo  implacable  an  Enemy  to 
the  King  of  France,  that,  either  for  his 
own  Security,   or  from   a  Defire  of  in- 
vading France,  he  had  always  been  very 
fubmiffive  to  Ccefar,  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
posed that  he  would  ever  be  uneafy  at 
his  exorbitant   Greatnefs;    and  that  the 
Article  of    removing     the    Army    from 
Lombardy,    which    was  fo  much    defired 
by  all,    and    for    which    Purpofe    they 

would 
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A.  n.  would  not  have  grudged  any  Sum  of 
iJi^L^ Money,  was  of  no  Signification,  fince 
at  Milan  remained  a  Duke  who  would 
not  only  at  every  Beck  from  Ccefdr  ad- 
mit his  Troops,  but  perhaps  defire  and 
follicit  their  Prefence  for  his  own  In- 
tereft. 

Wherefore  the  Pontiff,  who,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  Agreement  made  by  Cafar 
with  the  King  of  France,  there  had 
been  no  material  Mention  made  of  him, 
and  none  at  all  of  the  Security  of  the 
States  of  Italy,  had  confirmed  himfelf  in 
the  Perfuafion  he  had  before  entertained 
that  the  Greatnefs  of  Cajar  muft  prove 
rej^&s  his  Slavery,  refolved  not  to  accept  the 
them.  Agreement  in  the  Manner  in  which  it 
was  propofed  to  him,  but  to  preferve 
himfelf  free  till  he  fhould  be  certified 
of  the  Meafures  taken  by  the  King  of 
France  with  refpect  to  the  Obfervance, 
of  his  Appointment.  And  he  was  the 
more  encouraged  becaufe,  befides  the 
Probabilities  of  the  Cafe,  he  had  been 
informed  of  fome  Words  fpoken  by  the 
King   before   he  was  fet  at  Libertv,  and 

by 
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by  others  who  were  privy  to  his  Coun-  A-  j?* 
iels,  by  which  it  appeared  he  had  no 
Mind  to  fulfil  his  Engagements  with 
Ccefar.  To  confirm  the  King  in  this 
Refolution,  as  a  Point  on  which  his 
own  Security  depended,  he  difpatched 
away  pofl  to  France  Pagolo  Vettori^  a 
Florentine,  Commander  of  his  Gallies, 
that  he  might  be  at  Court  at  the  fame 
Time  as  the  King  fhould  arrive,  mak- 
ing this  Speed  not  only  to  know  as, 
foon  as  poffible  his  Mind,  but  alfo  that 
the  King,  by  receiving  Hopes  of  an  im- 
mediate Alliance  with  the  Pontiff  and 
Venetians  again!!:  Ccefar,  might  the  more 
readily  determine  himfelf.  Pagolo  there- 
fore was  commiffioned,  in  the  Name 
of  the  Pope,  to  congratulate  his  Maje- 
fty  on  his  Deliverance,  and  to  inform 
him  of  the  Means  ufed  by  the  Pope 
for  bringing  about  this  happy  Event,  and 
how  greatly  the  Treaty  that  he  had 
held  for  confederating  with  his  Mother 
had  inclined  Cafar  to  fet  him  at  Liberty : 
:  after  this  he  ihould  repreferrt  to 
the  King  that  the  Pope  was  very  de* 
firous  of  an  univerfal  Peace  among  Chri* 
Vol.  VIII.  Dd  ftians, 
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J-  j>-  ftians,  and  that  Ccefar  and  his  Moft 
Chriftian  Majefty  fhould  jointly  under- 
take an  Expedition  againft  the  Turks, 
who  were  intent  on  making  mighty  Pre- 
parations for  invading  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary  this  very  Year.  Thefe  were 
the  apparent  Subjects  of  his  Commiffion, 
but  the  fubftantial  and  fecret  Point  was, 
firft  to  attempt,  with  all  his  Dexterity, 
to  know  the  Inclination  of  the  Moft 
Chriftian  King,  and,  if  he  fhould  find 
him  difpofed  to  obferve  the  Agreement, 
to  proceed  no  farther,  left  he  fhould, 
to  no  Purpofe,  bring  him  more  out  of 
Favour  with  Ccefar  than  ever  :  But  if 
he  fhould  perceive  him  otherwife  in- 
clined, or  ambiguous,  he  fhould  endea- 
vour to  confirm  him,  and  take  all  Op- 
portunities for  encouraging  him  to  take 
that  Courfe,  by  AfTu ranees  of  the  Pon- 
tiff's Defire  to  unite  with  him  for  the 
common  Good.  He  alfo  difpatched  into 
England  the  Protonotary  Gambara,  to 
ufe  his  Endeavours  with  that  King  to 
the  fame  End  :  And,  at  his  Solicita- 
tions, the  Venetians  fent  into  France ',  witji 
the   like  Commiffion,   Andrea  Rojfo  their 

Secretary. 
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Secretary.  And  becaufe  Pagolo,  as  foon  A-  **• 
as  he  arrived  at  Florence,  fell  fick  andv-~y-^ 
died,  the  Pontiff,  tho'  he  took  it  for 
an  ill  Omen  that  the  Minifters,  whom 
he  had  now  twice  fent  to  France  on 
this  Negotiation,  had  periihed  on  the 
Road,  difpatched  away  in  his  Place 
Capino  da  Manioua.  In  the  mean  time 
his  Holinefs  and  the  Venetians  were  not 
wanting  to  employ  all  poiTible  Means  for 
encouraging  and  keeping  alive  the  Hopes 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  left  his  Fears, 
and  the  Peace  of  Madrid,  fhould  drive 
him  to  precipitate  himfelf  into  fome 
Accommodation  with  Cafar. 

B  y   this    time   the    King  of   FranceCcremo* 
was    arrived    at   Fonterabia,  a  Town    of?!CSOj)* 

s-\  ierved  on 

Cafar  s,  fituate  on  the  Ocean,  upon  thefetting  the 
Borders  between  Bifcay  and  the  Dutchy^f„ofat 
of  Guyenne  ;    and,  on  the  other  Side,  theLi^rtX- 
Mother  with  the  two  Children  were  come 
to  Bayonne,  a   few  Leagues  diftant  from 
Fonterabia,  where  me  ftaid  feveral  Days 
before  the  Day  appointed  for  making  the 
Exchange,  becaufe  fhe  had  been   feized 
with  the  Gout  on   the   Road.     On  the 
D  d  2  Eigh- 
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A.  D.  Eighteenth  of  March*  then,  the  King, 
(JJ^j  attended  by  the  Viceroy,  General  Alar- 
coney  and  about  fifty  Horfe,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Bank  of  the  River  that 
divides  the  Kingdom  of  France  from  that 
of  Spain,  and  at  the  fame  time  Lautrech 
prefented  himfelf  on  the  Bank  with  the 
Regentefs,and  an  equal  Number  of  Horfe, 
and  in  the  Middle  of  the  River  was  a 
large  Barge  at  Anchor  with  no  Perfon  in 
it.  The  King  approached  the  Barge  in  a 
Skiff  in  which,  befides  himfelf,  was  the 
Viceroy,  Alar  cone  y  and  Eight  others,  all- 
armed  with  fhort  Weapons :  On  the  other 
Side  of  the  Barge  came  upLautrech  in  another 
.  Skiff,  or  fmall  Boat,  with  the  Hoftages, 
and  Eight  Men  armed  in  the  lame  Man- 
ner ;  then  the  Viceroy  mounted  the  Barge 
with  all  his  Men,  and  the  King  with  them, 
and  immediately  after  mounted  Lautrech 
with  his  Eight  Attendants  y  fo  that  in  the 
Barge  was  an  equal  Number  on  both  Sides, 
the  Viceroy  having  with  him  Alar  cone  y 
and  Eight  others,  and  the  King  attend- 
ed by  Lautrech  and  his  Eight  Men. 
As  foon  as  they  were  all  on  board  the 
Barge,   Lautrech  took  the   Dauphin  out 

of 
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of  the  Skiff  into  the  Barge,  and  put  J-  D. 
him  into  the  Hands  of  the  Viceroy, 
who  delivered  him  to  Alarconc,  by  whom 
he  was  immediately  put  into  their  Boat; 
and  at  the  fame  Inftant  the  little  Duke 
of  Orleans  •  was  taken  into  the  Barge, 
and  was  no  fooncr  in,  than  the  Moft 
Chriftian  King  leaped  out  of  the  Barge 
into  his  own  Boat  with  fuch  Qukknefs 
that  this  Exchange  came  to  be  made  in 
the  fame  Moment.  As  foon  as  the  King 
got  out  of  the  Boat,  on  the  Bank,  he 
mounted  a  Turkijli  Horfe  of  wonderful 
Swiftnefs,  provided  for  that  Purpofe,  and 
without  flopping  pofted  to  St.  Jea?i  de 
Luzy  a  Tov/n  of  his  own,  four  Leagues 
diftant,  from  which,  after  taking  fome 
fhort  Refrefliment,  he  fpurred  on  with 
the  fame  Speed  to  Bayo?i7iey  where  he 
was  received  with  inexprefllble  Joy  by 
the  whole  Court.  From  hence  he  im- 
mediately difpatched,  with  all  Diligence, 
aMeffenger  the  to  King  oiEnglandy  with 
a  Letter  written  with  his  own  Hand,  figni- 
fying  to  him  his  Deliverance,  and  acknow- 
ledging, in  the  moft  kind  and  affectionate 

Manner, 
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Manner,  that  he  was  entirely  indebted  for 
his  Liberty  to  his  good  Offices,  notifying 
his  hearty  Defire  to  enter  into  a  ftri<a 
Union  and  Intimacy  with  him,  and  hisRe- 
folution  to  proceed  in  all  Occurrences  by  his 
Advice  :  And  not  long  after  he  difpatched 
other  Ambaffadors  to  ratify,  in  a  folemn 
Manner,  the  Peace  which  his  Mother  had 
made  .with  him,  laying  a  vaft  Strefs  on  the 
Frieftdfhip  of  that  King, 


The  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Book,  and  Eighth 
Volume. 
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Page  4.  r.  Cafarean^  p.  11.  r.  Sciativa.  p.  15.  I.  1.  r* 
were,  p.  18.  r.  extremely  grieved,  p.  19.  r.  .Apoftolical 
Protonotary,  p.  28.  1.  24.  r.  threaten.,  p.  29.  I.  15.  r. 
moft  apprehenfive,  p.  32. 1.  16.  r.  very  great,  p.  33.  1.  7. 
t.  Vicinity,  ib.  1.  18.  r.  is  engraven,  p.  35.  1.  22.  r.  in  a, 
p.  45. 1.  2.  r.  begun,  p.  47.  1.  7.  r.  made  him,  p.  49. 1.  2. 
r.  Apprehenfions,  it  was,  ib.  I.  18.  r.  with  the  Florentines, 
p.  54. 1.  11.  r.  were,  p  60.  1.  15,  16.  r.  on  the  River 
between  hiagraffa,  p.  61.  1.  22.  r.  left,  ib.  1.  24.  r.  he 
prepared,  p.  65. 1.  8.  r.  Carpi  y  p.  72.  1.  4.  r.  lying,  ib. 
1.  7.  r.  Count  Guido  had  placed  old,  ib.  1.  10.  r.  though 
fmall,  p.  79.  I.  II.  r.  Trezzo,  ib.  1.  16.  r.  Bernabo, 
p.  80. 1.  4.  r.  Luzza/co,  ib.  1.  12.  r.  Giannicolo  de*  Lanzi, 
ib.  1.  13.  r.  Four  others  being,  p.  82.  1.  4.  r.  fend  out 
Efcorts  to  their  Provifions  or  Forage,  p.  83.  L'23.  r. 
a  View,  p.  89.  1.  10.  r.  Madonna,  ib.  1.  17.  dele  of,  p. 
91.  1.  19.  r.  Counfel,  ih.  1.  24.  r.  come,  p.  134. 1.  25. 
r.  Imperialifts,  p.  185.  1.  20.  r.  Situations,  p.  354.  |,  25. 
r.  avetfe,  p.  367.  I.  23.  r.  eafily,  p.  389.  I.  19.  r.  and 
Hatred  by  Injuries,  &V. 
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The  Sixteenth  Book  properly  terminates 
the  Hiftory  of  Guicciardini,  for  here  he  finifhed 
the  Revifal  of  his  Works,  and  therefore  his 
Nephews,  who,  after  his  Death,  obliged  the 
World  with  this  excellent  Performance,  gave 
us  no  more  than  Sixteen  Books,  which  patted 
feveral  Editions.  But  finding  afterwards,  by 
the  Quicknefs  of  the  Sale,  that  neither  their 
own  Profit,  nor  the  Reputation  of  their  Uncle 
were  like  to  fuffer  by  the  Addition  of  the 
other  Four  which  had  not  received  his  laft 
Hand,  they  ventured  to  publifh  the  whole 
Twenty  Books,  without  regarding  the  Inequa- 
lity and  Incorreclnefs  of  the  Four  LanV* 
which  were  the  Reafons  why  the  Tranflator, 
till  the  Publication  of  the  Second  Volume,  in- 
tended only  to  give  the  firft  Sixteen,  and  com- 
prehend them  in  Stvtn  Volumes,  as  may  be 
ktn  in  his  firft  Propofals.  But  thefe  Reafons 
have  been  fince  outweighed  by  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  the  ufual  Candour  fhewn  by  the  Pub- 
lic to  the  imperfect  tho'  genuih  Remains  of  a 
great  Genius,  and  by  the  Encouragement 
given  him  by  the  unexpected  Number  of 
thofe  who  have  favoured  him  with  their 
Subfcriptions ;  and  therefore  he  is  tranflating 
thefe  Four  Books,  which  will  be  delivered  to 
the  Subfcribers  without  any  additional  Ex- 
pence. 
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